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OLD CHAUTAUQUA DAYS.* 


BY THEODORE L. FLOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST OFFSHOOT OF CHAUTAUQUA. 


BOUT sixteen years ago, the most ex- 
A aggerated ideas were in circulation in 

the East concerning a cosmopolitan 
meeting of Christian people that had been 
held in Western New York. They had taken 
text-books, and with teachers had gone into 
agrove to study sacred geography, peda- 
gogy, the mission of the Christian Church, 
the sciences, and moral reforms. At certain 
times in the day a cornet band discoursed 
music, and the nights were made brilliant by 
pyrotechnics on the shores ofthe Lake. The 
effect on New England people, living five 
hundred miles from the shores of Chautau- 
qua Lake, when they heard these reports, 
was one of wonder; some were bewildered, 
others sought to understand what this new 
departure meant ; but no one seemed to in™ 
dorse it fully, and it is equally true that no 
one openly condemned it. 

“This isa magazine arranged with care 
and placed under that old institution called 
the camp-meeting. The first explosion has 
come and these are simply the reports of it,’’ 
were the words of an intelligent and very de- 
vout advocate of that old-time meeting in the 
grove. Others said, ‘‘Many of the people 
out there, at that point where New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio almost meet, are 
Yankees; they went out from among us. 
But they have lived so long away from New 
England that they have been assimilated by 
the older settlers there. That place was 
first inhabited by the Indians; the French 
drove them out; and then the Yankees in- 
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herited the line of things that the French had 
prepared to their hands. This new idea is 
too large for that locality ; it will rankle in the 
minds of men till it spreads its influence 
farther than the shores of Chautauqua Lake. 
Somebody has studied the place and the popu- 
lation, and the idea that is being put into the 
minds of the people is a test of the temper of 
the church.’’ These and many other similar 
thoughts awakened by that first meeting were 
put into the air; they flew thick and fast 
among church people in the Eastern states. 

These reports attracted me to New York 
for an interview with Dr. Vincent, because I 
was anxious that New England should enjoy 
the earliest fruit of this new growth in the 
church. The Doctor seemed to have leisure 
then ; his mind was free from the numerous 
cares that have burdened him in later years. 
There was an ease and quiet in his manner 
which invited conversation ; and he was al- 
ways glad to talk about Chautauqua with 
people from distant points. He was gauging 
public sentiment and getting his bearings on 
the greatest undertaking of his life. One 
could not fail to read these things in his 
demeanor at that time. He had projected a 
great idea into the public mind and now he 
was quietly studying the effect. His bear- 
ing impressed me that he was conscious 
that he had the attention of the people, and 
that he was directing their thoughts to the 
new departure. But to read public opinion 
correctly is always difficult. Was it curi- 
osity, approval, or disapproval that he was 
now obliged to meet? He looked me in the 
eyes, to see if there was harmony between 
my mind and his plans. 
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‘* What do you think of it ?”’ he asked. 

‘*Of what ?”’ 

“Why, Chautauqua.”’ 

I had not been there, and how could I tell? 
It was only six months old and the complete 
idea of his own mind had not yet appeared. 
With Mr. Lewis Miller, who was his partner 
in the conception, I was not then acquainted ; 
indeed I had never met him and I did not 
approach himat this time. Mr. Miller's home 
was in Akron, Ohio. He and Dr. Vincent 


undertook the enterprise together and in 
its management they went forth like David 
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the book which sanguine persons believed 
was to grow into an extended history. 

I saw that his mind was full of the idea; 
that it had already become the dream of his 
life. It was born amidst the pain of a thou- 
sand disappointed thoughts and baffled en- 
deavors. Hehada firm grip on the plan, 
though he was almost afraid to tell it. But 
he was not a coward: No man who has met 
him in the closest relations will fail to ac- 
cord to him the courage of his convictions. 
He knew what everybody has since learned, 
that if the idea had success it would over- 
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and Jonathan. They believed that the Bible 
could be studied and Sunday-school people 
trainedat asummer meeting inagrove. They 
made inquiries verbally and by letter con- 
cerning lakes and groves in different states. 
They studied locations together and finally 
went to Chautauqua Lake, where they de- 
cided to plant their idea. That the place was 
a wise choice has been the quick judgment 
of the multitudes who have gathered 
there summer after summer tor sixteen 
years. In my conversation with Dr. 
Vincent I learned that he had so gauged 
the situation as to see that the new 
scheme was an innovation, and he hesi- 
tated in speaking emphatically concerning 
its future success. He was now studying 
the opinions of people on the first chapter of 


turn a thousand old customs and notions 
among church people. He was just in the 
prime of life, filling an elective office in his 
church, and must soon appear in the ecclesi- 
astical arena for re-election or defeat. Of 
church politics people heard a great deal in 
those days among the Methodists, and ifa 
man in his position veered from the estab- 
lished order of things, he placed in peril his 
official title. The ecclesiastical guillotine 
was worked mercilessly by the manipulators 
of public sentiment in the Annual Conferences 
and in the General Conference. Fortunately, 
there was no question of how orthodox the 
Doctor was, or how heterodox he proposed to 
be at Chautauqua. It rather became a ques- 
tion or methods in teaching the Bible and in 
promoting Sunday-school and church work. 
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The danger point was the old-fashioned 
camp-meeting. Its gatherings were popu- 
lar among the most spiritual folk in all parts 
of the country. It was upon camp-meeting 
grounds that the first Assembly had been 
held at Chautauqua, and to substitute the 
one for the other was a serious difficulty for 
him as anofficer in a church which had been 
largely built up by the camp-meeting spirit. 

It required the courage of a pioneer and a 
reformer to face his own church and all 
churches of America with such a radical 
movement in the interests of religious work. 
One must seethat religious prejudice is often 
eccentric and the hardest of all prejudice to 
overcome. Dr. Vincent feared that his new 
idea would awaken strong prejudice, and 
that for it to win the approval of either the 
judgment or the conscience of the church 
would be hard. 

We had met for the purpose of looking at 
the new idea on all sides. 


it was necessary to study the man who orig- 
inated it and was to hold it before the peo- 
ple. His talent for talking to an audience was 
sufficient to make it listen, and with a novelty 
to talk about he would at once become an 
attractive and popular man on the platform. 


The churches of the country seemed to pride 
themselves upon their dignity. Sectarian 
lines were drawn sharply, and each church 
was toiling to build up its own establish- 
ment, with very little thought about promot- 
ing united effort and fraternal feeling for the 
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I soon found that | 


THE OLD AUDITORIUM. 

purpose of spreading the Gospel among the 
masses of the people. It had become painful 
to witness in some communities with a popu- 
lation of five hundred or a thousand souls from 
three to five church organizations, each with a 
pastor, and not one church able to do efficient 
work because there were too many organiza- 
tions for the territory. This condition ot 
things existed to an alarming extent in the 
old states of the Union, and sometimes it was 
found in the new states. Some of the wisest 
men in the church deplored this divided con- 
dition of Christian people, but they were help- 
less ; they were handicapped by membership 
in a particular church and their influence for 
reaching other churches was abridged. 

The man to meet this occasion and lead the 
churches to liberty by teaching them to frater- 
nize, to compare methods for work, to modify 
each other’s views of unimportant doctrines, 
and to brush away non-essential differences, 
had not yetappeared. Dr. Vincent had traveled 
extensively among the churches. He saw 
this evil and had studied how to meet it. 
It was he who devised the International Sys- 
tem of Scripture Lessons now in use in the 
Sunday-schools all over the world, and hav- 
ing commenced on this broad basis he was 
impelled to continue in the direction to which 
Chautauqua itself led. 

The first few months after the Chautauqua 
meeting it was found that a great deal of 
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THE HALL OF 


criticism had been excited on the point of his 
loyalty tothechurch organization ofhis choice. 
His views were too broad and his spirit too lib- 
eral toward people of every denomination. 


The conservative element interpreted his 
views and spirit as disloyalty to his own 
church, and it did not hesitate so to express 
itself. It was plain to an observing man 
that as soon as this new enterprise was 
started, Dr. Vincent was launched upon a 
sea made turbulent by people who did not 
understand him, and in part because the 
movement itself could not be made known 
in a day but had to grow tomaturity through 
future years. In the meantime it would be 
an object of tenderest careand ultimately the 
product of masterly organization. 

Dr. Vincent interrogated me until he got 
all my own opinions and those that I had 
absorbed from others. At that first inter- 
view, he impressed me as a good questioner ; 
indeed that has always been one of his 
strong points. He was ten years my senior, 
had seen more of men and the world than I; 
but he looked at his work as a colossal un- 
dertaking, and seemed like a man dazed by 
what he haddone. The blow had been struck, 
and he was anxiously waiting for the rebound. 

Hedid not conceal his anxiety of mind, nor 
that of his associate, Mr. Lewis Miller, con- 
cerning the second Assembly which must be 
held in six months from the time I met him. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


What kind of a program should be made, and 
what attractions should be placed upon it to 
bring the people and make progress certain ? 
In fact, he tound himself the hardest of all 
men to follow ; and he must follow himself 
the coming year in the same grove playing 
the same réle, making programs for the peo- 
ple of all churches. 

My mission to him was this: to ask him to 
go to New Hampshire the ensuing summer 
and establish an Assembly on this new plan 
at Lake Winnepesaukee. He was not to 
leave Chautauqua, but to embrace New Eng- 
land in his general plan and give that part of 
the country a chance at the beginning of this 
new and popular movement. 

He expressed surprise to think that I 
should approach him with such a request, 
and said, ‘‘ It is too early, the thing isnot old 
enough ; there are dangers ahead ; too much 
prejudice will be excited, and I think we 
would better take more time at Chautauqua be- 
fore we venture into New England territory.” 

My readers will remember that I had not 
seen the first experiment at Chautauqua 
Lake. All I knewabout it was gathered from 
men and women who had been there and 
written about it in the newspapers. There 
was a good deal of wise writing done, and the 
press was adroitly used by the Chautauqua peo- 
ple. Indeed the Associated Press put enough 
about what was done into the daily papers of 
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the country-to make the movement an agitat- 
ing element in church circles ; while the re- 
ligious press of all churches felt obliged to 
give full accounts of the meetings, as things 
that they could not afford to omit. 

I had passed through Boston on my way to 
New York. It was my opinion that that 
town had accomplished a good deal in its past 
history in projecting new notions on lines of 
moraland church reforms ; and because I lived 
in New Hampshire I was jealous for New 
England and decided that as for me, I would 
catch this ‘‘new bird’’ and put it into the 
grove at Lake Winnepesaukee. There were 
people who encouraged it. United States 
Senator Blair and Superintendent Dodge, of 
the Boston, Concord, and Montreal Railroad, 
were in the background, besides some other 
sagacious and influential laymen, and a 
number of prominent ministers 

I thought my plan a failure for more than 
an hour after I had presented it to Dr. Vin- 
cent. His objection to spreading his idea 
out into too many places was hard to remove; 
but finally he expressed himself as being 
ready to encourage the new enterprise and 
agreed to be present as the head of the plat- 
form, on condition that plenty of money 
should be put into it and that the speakers se- 
lected should be up to the occasion. ‘‘ But,’’ 
said he, ‘‘you must engage the lecturers, make 
the program, and have some fireworks on 
the lakethree evenings of the meetings.’”’ I 
accepted the terms gladly, promising to do 
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my part of the work and to have everything 
in readiness. 

W. H. H. Murray, ‘‘ Adirondack Murray,”’ 
as he was afterward called by reporters, 
was then in the height of his prosperity as 
pastor of the Park Street Church in Bos- 
ton. I had already seen him, and he had 
given me his pledge to be present. I 
had prepared him for what might be a sur- 
prise, by telling him he would have a small 
audience, perhaps from three to five hundred. 
‘** All right,’’ said he, ‘‘ then I will talk tothe 
ten thousand angels in the tops of the trees.”’ 
Bishop Janes, of New York, who had for 
many years shown a fatherly interest in me, 
also consented to lecture. The good Bishop 
was more ready to be present because he 
thought the Ark needed steadying. He was 
a conservative man, and Dr. Vincent’s new 
idea was a kind of shock tohis understanding 
of Methodism. The Bishop was quick to 
say, ‘‘ Yes, I will go,’’ but he did it in sucha 
paternal, kind, intense manner that he 
aroused my suspicions and led me to think 
that he believed he ought to go to superin- 
tend Dr. Vincent and all the rest of us, lest 
we should run away witha part of the church. 
When I gave Dr. Vincent these two names for 
the platform he was surprised. I felt that with 
the three men, Vincent, Janes, and Murray, 
my enterprise was safe. The day was won, 
and I joined tortune with Dr. Vincent in help- 
ing to establish the second Assembly, and 
that one among the hills of New England. 


AN OLD-TIME CHAUTAUQUA AUDIENCE. 
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CHAPTER II. 
‘GETTING THE LAY OF THE LAND.’’ 


THE Winnepesaukee Assembly proved to 
be a moderate success. At the gathering 
I presented to Dr. Vincent the program, 
which he used with skill, as he quietly in- 
troduced the new methods that had made a 
profound sensation at Chautauqua. There 
was a lack of esprit de corps among the peo- 
ple ; they did not know how to act at such a 
meeting ; they were strange ; they looked at 
the program with some doubt, as though they 
were making a venture without the full con- 
sent of their will. A man of Murray’s gifts 
and of Bishop Janes’ type might have frater- 
nized on a platform in a city, in advocating 
moral reforms, but there seemed to be an in- 
compatibility between them on a Methodist 
camp-ground. Dr. Vincent himself was new to 
this particular audience and the people gath- 
ered there were mostly strangers to each 
other. The introduction of fireworks on the 
lake shore in the evening seemed to be too 
great an innovation for the audiences. The 
folks were not of the quiet, confiding sort, 
who accept every new thing without ques- 
tioning ; further, they had to be educated to 
adapt themselves to the program, and it was 
a real question whether they were ready to 
champion this kind of reform in religious ed- 
ucation. There were no positive reasons 
given for the introduction of new ideas ; we 
simply assumed that the Assembly ought to 
be held, and on that assumption proceeded to 
deliver lectures, sing songs, and carry out the 
program. 

We were weak because nobody felt safe in 
saying that this new kind of meeting in the 
grove would be an exact fit in the church, or 
that it would fit into our civilization. How- 
ever, we had to bide our time and ascertain the 
effect produced by what would besaid and done. 

A great deal was expected of Dr. Vincent, 
who was the recognized head of this untried 
movement. Those who knew Mr. Lewis 
Miller’s relations to Dr. Vincent appreciated 
him at his full worth. He helped to select the 
ground at Chautauqua Lake, and to present 
the idea of an Assembly in its original form, 
and that he was to be of great influence 
in connection with Dr. Vincent in the develop- 
ment of the plan, was admitted by everybody 
who knewthe men. But in New Hampshire, 
at Lake Winnepesaukee, Dr. Vincent was 
giving a practical illustration of his Chau- 
tauqua idea and everybody studied him, 
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his addresses, his expressions in social life, 
and his whole plan for carrying on such a 
meeting. The impression had been made 
that here, in the brain of this man, was 
the beginning of a great movement ; hence his 
personality entered into the program and the 
occasion in a forcible way. 

Dr. Vincent was born in Alabama, was at 
one time a pastor in Illinois, and now lived in 
New Jersey, with an editorial office on Broad- 
way, New York. He was not familiar with New 
England character, particularly of the New 
Hampshire type. These people are notable 
for frankness and earnestness blended with a 
quiet firmness, which does not allow them to 
greet a speaker’s utterances with applause. 
The Doctor simply felt his way at this meeting 
and did not seem to be sure of his ground; 
besides, his idea, planted five hundred miles 
away, was too young to be transplanted, par- 
ticularly to this kind of soil and under exist- 
ing circumstances. Altogether, I think it 
was a premature exhibition of a grand idea 
that was too tender for such an open air meet- 
ing. The people were curious, but not de- 
vout ; they did not act as though they were 
there for purely religious exercises; they 
heard the speakers but did not accept their 
We could not 


teachings with promptness. 
help believing that there was a contest in the 
mind of the average hearer between the old 
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order of things and the newrégime. The old 
order won, as was evident at the close of the 
Assembly by the summary manner in which 
they dropped the plan, the idea, the local be- 
ginning, and, in fact, everything belonging to 
the occasion. 

Boston, that great and radical city, which was 
only a few hours’ ride away, gave little atten- 
tion to this gathering ; it had been advertised 
very extensively ; some of Boston’s star lec- 
turers were honored with places on the 
program, but Boston people stayed at home 
and let the Chautauqua idea be aired in the 
salubrious climate of central New Hampshire, 
without their presence or support. It was, 
in a certain sense, the germ of the most won- 
derful movement for popular education that 
had been seen in this century, but New Eng- 
land people failed to get their eyes open wide 
enough to see it. It was left for a later day re- 
ception among them, and the time for its adop- 
tion and appreciation came in after years. 

Reserve in stating a cause which requires 
both confidence and boldness is essential to 
its acceptance. This reserve marked Dr. 
Vincent’s course in the early stages of Chau- 
tauqua history. Not every place could get 
every thing that he put into Chautauqua; 
they might get him, but not all the ideas that 
filled his brain. Whatever was worthy of 
coming into his plan appeared first at his own 
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Chautauqua ; for he loved his own and that, 
too, with an intensity which he manifested 
by an enthusiasm that one would scarcely 
expect in a man of his temperament. I re- 
member, in the early days, that, after an ab- 
sence of eleven months from Chautauqua, as 
he and I sat together in a steam yacht glid- 
ing over Chautauqua Lake, when we rounded 
Long Point and Chautauqua appeared to 
view, he rose in the boat and making action 
and words agree, exclaimed, ‘‘Come to my 
arms, beautiful Chautauqua !’’ 

He put his whole energy into the plans 
he was introducing at that place; soul and 
body, official position, reputation, every 
thing he had in life that was dear to him he 
laid on the Chautauqua altar. John Brown. 
at Harper's Ferry, Napoleon at Waterloo, 
both gave their all and lost themselves. John 
H. Vincent gave himself and saved his life, 
his official position, his reputation. His 
cause went on to victory. 

It was a freak of genius to pass by great 
cities and large towns with spacious halls, to 
leave great trunk lines of railway and wan- 
der over a lake twenty miles long to break 
ground in a grove which was twenty miles 
from the nearest city and some fifteen miles 
from the nearest main line of railway, to be- 
gin a movement for popular education which 
was to spread overall the world ; but ‘‘ wisdom 
is justified ofherchildren’’ and men often build 
better thanthey know. John H. Vincent and 
Lewis Miller were dominated by an unseen 
influence to select the spot which the world 
has learned to know as Chautauqua. 

Popular education was the cause to be pre- 
sented. That is, the literature provided for 
young people and their teachers in Sunday- 
schools was to receive special attention. But 
it was a dry subject and had very little in 
it to attract public attention. Whether the 
novelty of a summer vacation spent in out- 
door study by a beautiful lake and in a charm- 
ing grove, would satisfy the people as a 
summer outing, was a question not easy to 
solve ; but people were to be enlisted in the 
cause, people of every grade of society and 
all sorts of religious beliefs. They were to 
come from nearand far. No onenow looking 
back upon the early history of Chautauqua 
can have a moment’s doubt but what it re- 
quired a great deal of faith in the causeitself, 
besides tact and skill to manage such an enter- 
prise so that people who would come should 
receive enough of benefit tosatisfy them that 
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there was real meaning in the movement, 
and that they should be identified with it, and 
aid in its development as Christians and phi- 
lanthropists. 

There was also a financial side to the whole 
scheme which had to be managed with a sub- 
lime faith and a masterly spirit. At this 
point, as at others, Dr. Vincent never ceased 
to mention the name of Mr. Miller as the 
greatest benefactor of Chautauqua. There 
was no endowment, no bequest of any sort ; 
but at once the gate fees were made the 
revenue that should pay the enormous bills 
incurred in order to secure the best talent that 
could be found on two continents, to present 
correct ideas of church life, the Sunday-school, 
and the Bible,and also defray all otherexpenses 
incident to carrying forward the enterprise. 
Financial credit and munificent contributions 
such as Lewis Miller furnished were a neces- 
sity ; and talent as varied as that required for 
the promotion of any cause that ever chal- 
lenged the support of a human soul must 
pilot this undertaking. 

This was to be the center of a circle whose 
circumference should be the globe. Often it 
has been said that it was an audacious and 
venturesome spirit that moved Vincent and 


Miller to project Chautauqua; but it was a 
sublime effort worthy of the greatest genius 
in the nineteenth century and it excited ad- 


miration in the minds of all. The stake was 
driven ; the name was put into the air, and 
there it stays, ‘‘ Chautauqua.”’ 

Disappointments come to the brave, but 
they depart inaday. The people of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, did not come; the denizens of 
Buffalo, New York, gave no heed. A fewen- 
terprising spirits in Pittsburgh were present, 
but there was no general uprising, no gravi- 
tating of the peopleto Chautauqua in its first 
or second year. It was, rather, a local insti- 
tution, conducted by men who came from dis- 
tant localities, but whose spirit was conta- 
gious and whose enterprise never permitted 
them to cease advocating Chautauqua as the 
most useful modern movement in the Chris- 
tain church. They madean impression every- 
where they went, and particularly did they 
enlist the sympathies of people in their cause 
by unselfishly leaving their own homes and 
going to the shores of Chautauqua Lake for 
the purpose of discussing great questions 
and creating new interests on the most ad- 
vanced ideas of the times. 

It was the people of Chautauga County and 
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of Jamestown, New York, whorallied in large 
numbers and paid gate fees, pitched theirtents, 
erected cottages, and laid the temporal foun- 
dations of this new religious Mecca. In James- 
town, merchants foresaw the coming mul- 
titudes passing through theircity, stopping at 
their stores, increasing their trade, and filling 
theircoffers with money; hotel men had dreams 
of summer visitors who could not beaccommo- 
dated at Chautauqua, swarming in the rooms 
and corridors of their hotels, giving a new 
impetus to their trade ; preachers stationed at 
different points on the Lake were at the focus 
and they could go at small cost to see emi- 
nent men and hear their teachings. Thus 
they swelled the number of Chautauqua dev- 
otees. It was ambition that animated the 
people ; in some instances it was a lofty am- 
bition, in others it wasa mercenary ambition ; 
but whatever the character of the impulse 
that moved them to identify themselves with 
the newcause, it wasdone. They were stirred 
by the efforts of men who came_ from 
outside their locality, to put money, and 
brains, and influence, and organizing ability 
to work to make an Athens of the beautiful 
grove that borders the shores of Chautauqua 
Lake. 

Another class of people contributed largely 
to the strength and early growth of this 
movement. They were found in the oil coun- 
try, stretching from the borders of Chautau- 
qua County down through the Allegheny 
valley to Pittsburgh. In this territory there 
was to be found in those early days a new and 
growing population, with whom ‘“‘oil’’ was 
the talismanic word. It had been a profit- 
able business to many ; an excitement had 
been created by the discovery of oilin that 
territory which has been equaled only by the 
discovery of gold in California. People had 
come from the Eastern towns and cities in 
large numbers into the oil territory. They 
were enterprising, resolute business men 
who were bent on making their fortunes ; 
they settled wherever oil was struck ; a town 
of five or ten thousand inhabitants sprang 
into being ina month’s time, and as quickly, 
perhaps, disappeared, as in the case of Pit- 
hole. Railroads were built, telegraph wires 
were stretched, schools were established, 
churches were erected, corporations organ- 
ized ; a man would make a fortune in a day ; 
indeed, towns and cities sprang into being as 
if an Aladdin’s lamp had been rubbed by a be- 
witched hand, and so made doubly efficacious 
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in the production of wonders. It was new 
blood flowing*with life and energy, coming 
from the heart of each little oil center, into 
the veins of every living cause that needed 
money and friends. The few old families that 
held older notions of life, who had been set- 
tled in this territory for many years, were for- 
gotten in thejgreattinflux of population and 
the tremendous schemes for speculation that 
filled the brains of newcomers, who seemed 
to take charge of town and city govern- 
ments and political parties, and to be the 
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these energetic young people asked for a 
summer resort. ‘‘ Where can we go to escape 
the monotony of home, of our own town ?”’ 
Chautauqua appeared at the right time just 
when it was needed, and it became a charmed 
spot for these people. The beauties of the 
place and its work had been put into poetry, 
the poetry was set to music by Chautauqua’s 
own poets and musicians. The printing 
press and bookbinder did their work and the 
books were sent abroad. The songs were 
sung in the parlors and by the firesides in 
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new power that had suddenly come in to 
make itself known. 

It was a newcountry, entered and occupied 
by new men and new women of progressive 
Spirit, steady nerve, and hopeful heart. 
Their ambition was on the stretch to make 
a fortune. It seemed as if a human soul was 
worthless as compared with a fortune in oil. 
Very many won brilliant success, while oth- 
ers lost money and keart and lived to curse 
speculation and the fate which had drawn 
them into this maelstrom of uncertainty. 

The winners in the field could point to 
vast wealth and they built fine dwellings. 
Others acquired moderate means which gave 
them a competency. Families grew up 
around these men ; children were to be edu- 
cated and gradually they reached young man- 


hood and young womanhood. Presently 
hundreds of homes. Chautauqua was sung 
into the affections and lives of thousands of 
human souls. 

Thus it was in the early dawn of the Chau- 
tauqua day that the local population put out 
its hands and paid the gate fees, thus creating 
a revenue which soon placed the whole en- 
terprise on a firm financial basis and estab- 
lished the center of this movement in that 
grove. 


CHAPTER III. 
GOOD CHEER FOR THE PEOPLE. 


THE hunger of young people for amuse- 
ments manifested itself very early at Chau- 
tauqua. It was not to be suppressed by 
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dogma, church custom, or the sacred charac- 
ter of the surroundings. Nature had pre- 
pared every thing for the exhilaration of 
spirit and blood in both young and old. 
Young people daily arrived in large numbers 
seeking in this retreat new liberty and con- 
genial company. Nota few young women 
and young men who have rowed over the 
Lake and wandered along the shores in the 
evening shadows of the grand old trees, 
heard here the first flutterings of Love's 
silken wing, and are now enjoying married 
life and a home. 

The grinding cares of business, of town and 
city and home life were left behind, while the 
more delightful outdoor life of the grove and 
Lake brought health and good cheer. It was 
good sense which called for the poetic in the 
daily life of the place and we are happy to 
say that this desire was met, in its early his- 
tory, with a candor and frankness which 
drew and enlisted the sympathies of young 
people. 

There was no attempt on the part of Dr. 
Vincent and Mr. Miller to conceal their dis- 
taste for certain amusements that were ta- 
booed by the rules of most of the Chris- 
tian churches. Games at cards were discour- 


aged; dancing was put under ban; and as 
no theatrical troupe could enter the grounds 
to play without the consent of the authori- 
ties, we are sure that no such company ever 


made application. These customs were not 
proscribed by any published creed, because 
Chautauqua has never even formulated one. 
There was no necessity, because people who 
came to the place were not favorable to this 
class of amusements and they needed no law 
in these matters. It was a prime object of 
Chautauqua to show that legitimate amuse- 
ments could be used for pastime and recrea- 
tion and to elevate the taste, without becom- 
ing a dissipation. 

There was painful need of such a lesson 
to check the tendency of all the churches 
toward a mode of life that was growing 
too severe and was repelling young people, 
while it was weakening the influence of 
the church over them. Any movement that 
looked toward breaking this spell in the 
church was a positive gain to Christianity 
and a real vantage ground for the churches. 

Amusements were put into the platform 
program at once, without any discussion, 
and it was left with the audiences to accept 
or reject, stay away or come again, just as 
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they chose. Nobody was consulted but the 
heads of the institution. Dr. Vincent and 
Mr. Miller had their ideas; they adopted 
their plans and the regular program revealed 
their creed concerning popular amusements 
for young people. 

Frank Beard, of New York, was selected to 
entertain at certain points in each series ot 
meetings. He was an artist by nature and 
by profession ; he was regarded as a “hit” 
for the new order of things. With wonder- 
ful effect he made pictures with crayon on 
great sheets of brown paper. Hiscaricatures. 
were strong pieces of work and, as was evi- 
dent, he had carte blanche from the manage- 
ment to use his crayon. Nothing that could 
be put into ludicrous form escaped his pen- 
cil. A pug dog running after a lady coming 
from the deck of a steamer, or lying in her 
arms as she sat on a cottage veranda, was a 
good subject. A pug dog picture was his de- 
light. Frank set all the boys and girls in 
the audience wild with excitement and laugh- 
ter as he drew a dog’s form in outline and 
colored him, then put on his head, nose,ears, 
tail, legs, and feet. In finishing he reached a 
climax ; the crowd roundly applauded the 
artist. Dogs were banished from Chautau- 
qua by caricature. Their owners could not 
face the platform and then meet people who 
looked at the dog and then into the face of 
its owner and smiled. Everybody seemed to 
put on an annoying facial expression after 
seeing one of Frank’s pictures, on meeting a 
lady with a dog. 

Frank’s genius was inventive. He could 
produce an illusion on the platform equal to 
Kellar and clothe it with enough of mystery 
to cause the observers to talk about it for 
days after the program was over. 

When the telephone was first introduced 
into the country and was yet a crude inven- 
tion, being tried only as an experiment, be- 
fore it had been introduced into the business 
world as in any sense a medium of communi- 
cation in towns and cities, Frank anticipated 
its use. He erected poles at different points 
in the Auditorium, stretched wires from 
pole to pole, and brought them to a main 
office on the rostrum. Then in his lecture on 
the telephone he talked into an oyster can, 
and adjusted his ear to hear, the audience 
being entertained by his repeating all that 
was said over the wires. Mr. Beard was an 
actor and knew the power of gesture in a 
lecture, and the force of good posing. He 
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could make his hand or foot excite merriment 
in the audience, especially among the boys. 
When he appeared on the platform on an 
afternoon or evening, his attire was faultless. 
In full evening dress, his appearance toa 
stranger, at first view, was that of a well 
dressed, dignified society man, with a touch 
of the professor in his makeup ; but his manner 
revealed the humorist the moment he spoke. 
He was a wag and a wit, and a caricaturist 
besides. He had studied the ludicrous, and 
knew that side of a line of thought or sen- 
tence as soon as he saw it. It seemed at 
times as if thatewas the only side of any 
question that he did 
study, because, as a 
humorist, he found fun 
lurking in the most 
unexpected nooks and 
corners. 
Chautauqua was a 

good place for his ge- 

nius to range. He 
hovered around every 
meeting held, and, like |)jae 
a rollicking boy, he 

was ready to poke fun 

at the most grave and 
sedate of his seniors. 
There were so many 

new plans and ideas 
abroad here that he 
found abundant op- 
portunity to criticise 

and to find fault with 

the management. He 
would bring out the 

weak points of a lec- 

turer, the defects of a singer, and exhibit the 
funny side of what they said or did so oddly 
and with such force, that, while he furnished 
a great deal of amusement, he proved to bea 
good critic. His criticism was not caustic, 
_ but good humor flavored all his utterances, 
and withal he showed so much sympathy 
with the object criticised, that he rendered a 
valuable service to both the people and the 
cause ; yet the very serious ones styled him 
“the clown of Chautauqua,’ and insisted 
that it was not in accord with the dignity of 
the place or work in hand to permit such 
Spectacular exhibitions as were made. But 
his severest critics were always on the front 
seats in his audience, that is if the boys and 
girls did not reach there first and crowd them 
back. 
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In the early times, one night in every sea- 
son was marked by a spectacular street exhi- 
bition. It was a procession that marched in 
two ranks. Each person was clothed in 
white ; a white hood covered head and face, 
with eye and mouth holes. The tunic was 
gathered closely about the neck and like 
a flowing robe extended to the feet, covering 
arms and hands and concealing the whole 
person. When such a costume was seen in 
the grove ona dark night, with streams of 
electric light and the heavy shadows of dense 
foliage falling alternately on it, it excited all 
the imaginations of childhood and brought 
to the view of scholar- 
ly people the witches, 
ghosts, and visions of 
history and ancient 
mythology. 

The procession com- 
prised about fifty hu- 
man beings. The wild 
man of the forest, on 
horseback, appeared 
in front of the van; 
and a band of musi- 
cians making wheezy 
sounds while trying 
to play a dismal tune, 
kept time for the 
marching column. 
The devil, monks, her- 
mits, hobgoblins, and 
bewitching forms of 
fairy tales were repro- 
duced in these com- 
binations, which made 
aghastly and,at times, 


awful appearance in these somber proces- 


sions. In their march through the avenues, 
over the Park of Palestine, in front of the 
ancient tabernacle itself, they made a most 
weird exhibition. 

For several days previous to the march, a 
mysterious notice was nailed to a tree: 

“The Arkites Coming; the White Folks 
Going to March.”’ 

That was enough; everybody saw the 
point, for they read between the words what 
was to appear. 

Dr. Vincent never dignified these novel 
sallies by placing them on the program, nor 
did he ever allow them any room even in 
point of time, to come in naturally in con- 
nection with the round of daily work. But 
Frank Beard could make a place and he did. 
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Night was his time, and it was usually after 
all other exercises were concluded that the 
convivial procession appeared. They were 
not a meaningless set of ghosts marching 
through the grove, to excite wonder ; on the 
contrary they always gave an exhibition 
which had a substratum of ideas concerning 
the Normal Department, Women’s Meetings, 
scientific lectures, or a platform meeting. 

The recreations of the place often put on 
other forms, and, while less amusing, they 
were none the less restful, as they furnished 
a respite from the labors of the recitation 
room and the student’s sanctum. There 
were promenades, flower gardens, statuary, 
and fountains to add to the natural attrac- 
tions of the grounds; and rustic seats scat- 
tered here and there in the grove and on 
the lake shore invited the pedestrians to 
rest awhile and enjoy the beauties of the 
place. 

Sailing and rowing on the lake became 
popular just as soon as the camp-meeting 
came to an end and the Assembly began. 
Ladies were especially fond of rowing and 
took pride in handling the oar. The man- 
agement would put a band in a boat, or send 
the Jubilee Singers out on the water, and 
‘*music on the lake ’’ became an inspiring 
feature of evening recreation. An illumi- 
nated fleet in which the steamers from James- 
town, decorated with Chinese lanterns, would 
come up the lake in the evening, as things of 


beauty, while other steamers coming down 
from Mayville adorned with their lights on 
every side, doubled the attraction ; fireworks 
sent up from a barge or from the shore lighted 
up all the sky. 

For such as did not care for these exhibi- 
tions and desired another sort of pleasure, 
there was fishing for bass, pickerel, and other 
fish of the deep, and this sport became a very 
popular recreation and pastime ; bathing in 
these pure spring waters must be added be- 
fore we complete the round of recreations. 

These were the days before lawn tennis and 
base ball became national games, but croquet 
was an outdoorf exercise in which social life 
and the skill of the player were combined. It 
is very remarkable that in those early times, 
some good, but not very wise, people ex- 
pressed grave doubts as to the propriety of 
playing croquet, seeing fireworks, fishing, or 
having an illuminated fleet on the lake. It 
was their judgment that Chautauqua was de- 
generating and the evidence of it could be 
seen in this love of pleasure and the valuable 
time spent in recreation. Hence, all sorts of 
predictions were made concerning the evils 
that would befall Christianity, how its prog- 
ress would be retarded and the church hin- 
dered in her work, and the young people 
whot' frequented \the place have a false taste 
developed. 

We have lived to see that excess of church 
discipline is a dangerous policy, because 
nothing“has worked so much evil in the his- 
tory of the Christian church during the past 
twenty years as the condemning of legitimate 
amusements, theerecting of barriers to prevent 
young people from indulging in reasonable 
and harmless recreations and amusements. 

Chautauqua seized this feature of human 
life with a firm hand, which was guided by 
strong convictions and good common sense, 
and she has demonstrated to the world the 
wisdom of her course. She discriminated 
wisely against hurtful amusementsand safely 
in favor of such recreations as were harmless, 
and thus settled doubts and brought good 
cheer to both young and old. 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘THROUGH THE EYE TO THE MIND.”’ 
TWENTY years ago the Sunday-school was 
the ward of the Christian church. The 
method of teaching the Bible to children and 
young people was ofa haphazard sort. There 
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was no school for training teachers and offi- 
cers; so that those who came to Sunday-school 
for an education in the Scriptures were not al- 
ways intelligently and ably instructed. It was 
atime when the church, with an efficient Sun- 
day-school organization, could have trained 
a vast army of children and young people in 
the doctrines and polity of the Christian 
church, but there was a serious defect in the 
methods employed for the training of teach- 
ers; therefore the Sunday-school was in dan- 
ger of becoming the weakest place in the 
churches of the land. There was a lament- 
able amount of ignorance of the Bible, the 
church’s Book, at that time among Sunday- 
school teachers. The geography of Bible 
lands, the chronology of the Bible, its doc- 
trines, and all that pertained to exact infor- 
mation which would qualify men and women 
to be competent teachers, seemed to be lack- 
ing, except in an occasional teacher or of- 
ficer. 

No general effort seemed to be made to pre- 
pare instructors for teaching the Scriptures, 
or to furnish them with a knowledge of hu- 
man nature. Whatever information children 
who grew up in the Sunday-school obtained, 
was the amount of preparation they secured 
in succeeding to the office of teacher. It 
was the fashion to have a Sunday-school con- 
nected with every church. People who could 
organize a Sunday-school seemed to be num- 
erous ; but teachers, intelligent in the Bible, 
could not be found to man these schools. 

The common schools 
were busy teaching 
the rudiments of edu- 
cation ; academies and 
seminaries, colleges 
and universities, 
taught the higher 
branches that would 
be needed by young 
people in the pursuits 
of life. But the teach- 
ing of the Bible was 
relegated to a class in 
the Sunday-school, 
where children and 
young people were 
left to the mercies of 
untutored men and 
women or boys and 
girls. 

Anybody who will 
study the philosophy 
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of Sunday-school history in those days will 
reach the conclusion that the progress of the 
Gospel in every church and inevery land was 
retarded by the ignorance of the people who 
pretended to teach it. They defeated them- 
selves and prevented the work they tried to 
do. Every intelligent minister who was ed- 
ucated for his work and knew how todo it, 
was handicapped by a band of unqualified 
Sunday-school teachers whom he was obliged 
to adopt as his co-workers. 

It was part of the original Chautauqua plan 
to meet this condition of things in the Sun- 
day-schools of the land and it wasa task of 
great proportions, large enough to begin 
with, and any.thing more at that time would 
have produced confusion. The people who 
joined in the movement at Chautauqua were 
impressed with the necessity as well as the 
novelty of the work. _ 

Investigation proved that teachers in these 
church schools were, in many instances, poor, 
or working on small salaries, so that they 
could not purchase the books or command the 
time needed to prepare to teach. Often they 
were young boys and girls who had joined the 
church, and because they had a membership 
in the church, that was sufficient recommen- 
dation to give them the office of teacher. 
It was even supposed that a literary education 
obtained in the high school or the seminary 
was sufficient preparation for one to explain 
the Scriptures. This, however, proved to be 
a fallacy, and it was difficult to reach ; but it 
wasa part of the Chau- 
tauqua work to ex- 
plode these theories 
and to show that to 
teach the Scriptures 
one must havea knowl- 
edge of the Bible, the 
geography of the an- 
cient Bible world, un- 
derstand the authen- 
ticity of the Scrip- 
tures, its chronology, 
the times, habits, and 
customs of the people 
of the Bible, know 
something about the 
doctrines, and treat 
the Bible as the most 
real book in all the 
world. Chautauqua 
undertook this task by 
inviting the_Sunday- 
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schools of every church to send one or 
more representatives who, like a traveler 
going over into the land of Canaan, would 
learn what was done and how to do it, get 
the plan and inspiration and return to the 
local church. One representative said, after 
a single season at the Lake, ‘‘I secured in- 
spiration enough to last me for twenty years.”’ 

The novelty and practicality of the Chautau- 
qua plan was shown first in a miniature park of 
the Holy Land. The whole country of Pales- 
tine was laid out on 
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to the west. Along the coast are the 
cities of Gaza, Ashdod, Joppa, and Czesarea, 
and along the sea beyond is Carmel ; the eye 
sees successively the city and plain of Akon, 
Tyre, and Sidon. Nearly parallel with the 
line of the Mediterranean coast extends a 
great range of mountains. To the south 
are the mountains of Judzea, with Bethlehem, 
Hebron, and Beersheba in sight ; to the north 
are the mountains of Benjamin, of Ephraim, 
Samaria, Lower and Upper Galilee, with all 
the other mountains, 





the grounds of the As- 
sembly and became a 
means of object in- 
struction for teachers 
and students who were 
interested in Bible his- 
tory. The park was 
an accurate and valu- 
able representation of 
the general outline of 
the country, of its 
hills and valleys and 
water courses and 


cities. 
The Rev. Dr. W. W. 
Wythe was selected 


by the management 
to put this idea into 
form, on the shores 
of the Lake. The 
ground selected was 
near the dock; the 





bees 


great and small, until 
we see on the eastern 
verge the villages of 
Endor, Nain, and 
Jezreel. 

There were the Dead 
Sea and the River Jor- 
dan and all the out- 
lines of the Holy 
Land; miniature 
towns and cities lo- 
cated here and there, 
represented faithfully 
the ancient and holy 
country. This model, 
prepared at very great 
cost, was the general 
attraction forstudents, 
who, with book in 
hand, were led by a 
wise instructor from 
mountain to moun- 








plot was seventy-five 
feet wide by one hun- 
dred and seventy feet long and it represented 
the salient features of the sacred land where 
Abraham and Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, Sam- 
uel and Saul, David and Solomon, lived ; and, 
greater than all, where Jesus Christ lived 
and died and rose from the dead, and thence 
ascended to heaven. 

This little Park has been carefully laid out 
with sirictest accuracy in all essential de- 
tails. If one came in from the south, and 
traveled toward the north, he would go 
at once to Jerusalem, the ancient capital 
of the country, and from that city take 
asurvey of the land. The Park is not lo- 
vated geographically right as regards the 
points of the compass ; but the relative posi- 
tions are all correct, and it was necessary to 
make Chautauqua Lake serve as the Mediter- 
ranean. To make the representation perfect 
one has only to imagine the Lake as lying 
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tain, and from the 
Mediterranean Sea to 
the Valley of the Jordan, from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and, indeed, to all the towns and 
cities of the Holy Land, two and three times 
a day. It was a powerful method of in- 
structing the beginners, and its praise was 
spoken far and near. It furnished to many 
their first accurate ideas of Biblical geog- 
raphy. 

There is always an amusing side, however, 
to the most serious task in life, and the Park 
of Palestine furnished the newspaper corres- 
pondents a splendid opportunity to say smart 
things and in a humorous way to excite mer- 
riment. I think it was Bishop Peck who 
came late one evening to Chautauqua, and as 
a Bible student was at once attracted to the 
Holy Land. Not knowing this country, he 
walked on as the evening shadows gathered, 
and taking a careless step put his foot on He- 
bron, one of the oldest cities in the world, and 
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a good part of it was 
laidinruins. Thecity 
of Damascus suffered 
atthe hands of a group 
of playful children, 
who, at an early morn- 
ing hour, were per- 
ambulating the coun- 
try, and, seeing the 
little houses and tem- 
ples arranged in ex- 
act order, they seized 
them. When the sup- 
erintendent of the land 
came to look for his 
city of Damascus, he 
found that the young- 
sters had carried it 
away. Jericho suf- 
fered a similar fate, 
while boys and girls 
made their little ships 
and sailed them on 
the Dead Sea and the 
RiverJordan. Onecan readily understand what 
a fine opportunity areporter of a secular or 
political newspaper would havein the Park of 
Palestine, when her cities were treated after 
this fashion by the denizens of the grove. 

This Park became a very useful method 
of advertising Chautauqua, and its effect on 
the public mind was well illustrated bya 
good old man who said on his arrival, ‘‘I 
came five hundred miles to see the Holy 
Land, which I am informed has been brought 
from the far East. and set up at Chautau- 
qua.”’ When he saw it his righteous soul 
was vexed, because, as he declared he had 
peen deceived. The country he knew was 
small but he believed it was much larger 
than here represented. 

Another object lesson was the Jewish Taber- 
nacle, which was located on a hill that over- 
looked the Lake and was presented on a scale 
one-half the original size. Here was the altar 
of sacrifice, the holy place with its altar of in- 
cense, table of shew bread, and the holy of 
holies, with the ark of the covenant and 
cherubim overshadowing the mercy seat. As 
one entered these precincts, he could well 
imagine himself with the Jewish people in 
the wilderness. 

When I first met Dr. W. W. Wythe, he was 
in a tent near the pier at Chautauqua, mak- 
ing an angel out of mud and adorning it 
with gold leaf, that it might serve as a cher- 
C-Aug. 
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ub in the holy place 
in the Tabernacle. 

Farther down the 
hill there was between 
the Park of Palestine 
and the Jewish Taber- 
nacle, an Oriental 
house, the architec- 
ture of which was 
copied from a house 
in Jerusalem. Here 
were to be seen, at all 
times of the day, men 
and women in the cos- 
tumes of the Orient, 
pursuing their various 
vocations, illustrating 
thecustomsand habits 
of the people in the 
land of the ancient 
prophets and patri- 
archs. An Oriental 
museum was con- 
nected with it. Near 
by was modern Jerusalem, with its streets 
and avenues laid out with exactness; many 
travelers who have visited that city have 
pointed out upon the model, to their com- 
panions, the house where they resided and 
places of interest they visited. 

As one goes back on the hill, he finds the 
sectional model of the Pyramid of Cheops, 
which gives at a glance the various passages, 
vaults, and chambers in this wonderful Cyclo- 
pean structure. 

There was an old building located south- 
east of the Park of Palestine, near the shore 
of the Lake, which was of antique design. It 
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was two stories high, with verandas running - 


along both sides and across one end. There 
was no modern door in the structure, but sim- 
ply a white curtain hung over the end of each 
room, which opened on the veranda. There 
was not an inch of plaster in the building, but 
good board partitions divided the rooms, and 
a stairway led from the ground to the second 
story. This building was ‘‘ The Ark’’; after- 
wards called ‘‘ Noah’s Ark,”’ and still later 
was given the suggestive name of ‘‘ Knowers’ 
Ark.’’ Here were domiciled from year to 
year, on their visit to Chautauqua, bishops 
and reformers; philanthropists, and profes- 
sors of universities, colleges, and seminaries ; 
lecturers and eminent preachers. The old 
structure and its near location to the shore of 
the Lake was suggestive of pictures we have 
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seen in some publications of the olden time, 
which represented Noah in his ark, on the 
billows of the boundless sea. 

The Ark found a place in the traditions of 
Chautauqua, rather than in its literature. It 
was never recognized in the program or on 
the platform, but it was a very battery of 
thought and influence, set down in the heart 
of the Assembly. 

After spending two nights in the Ark, the 
Rev. Alfred Taylor’s poetic muse was aroused 
to sing of the place and its occupants after 
this fashion : 


This structure of timber and muslin contained 

Of preachers and teachers some two or three 
score ; 

Of editors, parsons, a dozen or more. 

There were Methodists, Baptists, and ’Piscopals, 
too, . 

And grave Presbyterians, a handful or two. 

There were lawyers, and doctors, and various 
folks, . 

All full of their wisdom, and full of their jokes. 

There were writers of lessons, and makers of 

songs, 

shrewd commentators with wonderful 

tongues ; 

And all of these busy, industrious men 

Found it hard to stop talking at just half-past ten. 

They talked, and they joked, and they kept such 
a clatter 

That neighboring folks wondered what was the 
matter. 

But weary at last, they extinguished the light, 

And went to their beds for the rest of the night. 


And 


There was not then at Chautauqua, as now, 
a line of railway stretching from the Atlantic 
Ocean on the East and the Pacific Ocean on 
the West, down tothe very borders of the 
Park of Palestine. In the early days the 
oil lamp lighted the tent and the public 
streets. There was no noise of an electric 
light plant located on the southern border 
of the Holy Land, manufacturing electricity 
to light up Mount Hermon and the Valley 
of the Jordan and the city of Jerusalem, 
as the streams of electricity light this Holy 
Land at Chautauqua in these last days. 
The telegraph came in, to be sure, but we 
had not yet secured the opportunity of talk- 
ing up and down and across Palestine to the 
ancient tabernacle and the Oriental house by 
telephone. 

Bible students received the greatest help at 
Chautauqua from the practical teachings of 
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the Normal lessons that had been prepared by 
Dr. J. H. Vincent. These lessons gavea sys- 
tematic and complete course of instruction as 
to how one should proceed to study the Bible 
in its various parts; and they also showed 
clearly the duties of the teacher and the qual- 
ifications which he must possess to make his 
work truly successful. When one adds these 
models and text-books and the living Bible 
at Chautauqua, to all the facilities and op- 
portunities ofthis, thechurch’s best university 
for preparing Sunday-school teachers for their 
work, onecan form anestimateof the valuable 
and efficient work the Assembly is doing in 
teaching the word of God. In soplainand prac- 
tical a manner is all done, and so adapted to 
the work are the surroundings and influences 
that one here at the lake side, in the most 
delightful climate to be found in all the land, 
can easily imagine himself transported to the 
most salubrious climate of the East, and 
traversing the pathway of the ancient and 
honorable men whose names have been pre- 
served in the Bible. 

This modern movement for the education 
of Sunday-school workers is at the focus ot 
the best civilization the world has ever seen. 
One needs now only to visit the place, and 
to have for a guide, an old sight-seer whose 
memory is good, who can point out to him 
the places that have been made sacred by elo- 
quence and song and lofty purpose inspired 
in human souls, in order to read in sacred 
places located so near to nature’s heart, the 
story that has made the Sunday-school of the 
land a more powerful interpreter and teacher 
of the word of truth. 


CHAPTER V. 
AN INVITATION TO PRESIDENT GRANT. 

EARLY in the morning of a lovely day in 
June, 1875, I stepped on board a steamer at 
Jamestown, with a ticket for Chautauqua. It 
was my week-day of rest and I set out on my 
first ride over Chautauqua Lake. My des- 
tination was Fairpoint. The name has since 
been changed, and it is now known in the 
business world, in geography, and in lit- 
erature as Chautauqua. 

A ride through the outlet is slow, because 
the stream has a winding channel for a mile 
and a half, but it is full of interest, which 
reaches a climax to the new traveler when the 
steamer emerges from the outlet into the open 
expanse of water known as Chautauqua Lake. 
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After a journey of an hour and a half I 
landed in the famous grove, where, to my 
surprise, I met Dr. Vincent. He was sug- 
gesting improvements in the Auditorium and 
trying to gain the general effect he desired in 
the grove. Hewas planting ideas in the 
minds of subordinates and I soon found that 
he located one in my mind. 

We had not met since the last benediction 
was pronounced at the Winnepesaukee ex- 
periment. That episode had cooled my ar- 
dor. I had divorced myself from the new 
movement. 


seated at lunch, Beecher’s name was sug- 
gested, in an artless way, for the Chautauqua 
platform. Mrs. Vincent, promptly, and with 
an expression of anxiety, said : 

‘*Mr. Vincent, are you going to have Mr. 
Beecher lecture at Chautauqua ?”’ 

‘“‘He has not been invited yet, but we 
are thinking of it. What is your judg- 
ment?"’ 

‘*Well,’’ she continued, ‘‘ your movement 
is but an experiment and at present it is not 


certain that Mr. Beecher has a great fol- © 


lowing. I do not 





Dr. Vincent pre-] 
sented at once a prob- } 
lem. He said, ‘‘ What | 
kind of an attraction 
can we get for the 
August meeting ?”’ 

“Why not invite 
Henry Ward Beecher?”’ 
I replied. ‘‘ He is pop- 
ular with the masses 
and he is available.’’ 

‘‘ Beecher is under a 
cloud. Can he reach 
the people here? This 
is a critical time with 
us. Will he hurt us 
or help us? What do 
you think?’’ said the 
Doctor. 

‘Well,’ I replied, | 
“T think well of 





ey 





think that at this 
critical time I would 
put a man of his 
class to the front.’’ 

“T don’t think they 

7 are both experiments, 

do you?” 

E ‘No, but in one par- 
=| ticular they are very 
similar ; in order to be 
safe, I should not in- 
vite him now. Let 
him come, if at all, in 

| the future.”’ 

i That settled the 
matter; Beecher did 
not come. 

The Doctor and I 
went back to Chautau- 
qua in the afternoon, 
where we talked about 





Beecher’s pulpit and 
platform abilities. He 
has a large following 
in this country. I don’t know your plans 
here. It is an anomalous program that you 
are making, and I may not appreciate all the 
bearings, but I think Beecher would attract 
a multitude of people.’’ 

I saw that the Doctor's mind was troubled, 
that there were some thingsabout Beecher he 
admired, and, if agreeable to the spirit of his 
plans, he would like to have him. But there 
were objections, and it was embarrassing to 
think of it. He hesitated, and finally closed 
the interview by saying : 

“You lunch with me at Mayville to-day. 
My wife is up there ; she has excellent judg- 
ment ; I will submit the case to her and then 
decide what to do. If she is against it, I 
shall not doit; if she favors it, I think it 
may be done.”’ 

When the noon hour arrived and we were 
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= different men of great 
power on the plat- 
form, who might be 
secured for that year. At last he suggested 
that President Grant might be induced to 
visit the Lake and proposed that I go to 
Long Branch and invite him. 

I was sceptical. ‘‘Grant does not make 
speeches, but his presence would attract at- 
tention to Chautauqua; the mewspapers 
would talk about his coming, his staying, 
and his going, and it would give you an im- 
mense amount of free advertising, and that 
is what you greatly need.”’ 

The Doctor always looked on the serious 
side of a question, and he replied, ‘‘ This is 
where Christianity and moral reforms can 
secure the public indorsement of the 
world’s distinguished men. It will bea 
positive gain for the Bible, the Sunday- 
school, and the Christian church if the Presi- 
dent of the United States should come here.” 
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“That is true, but there is Mr. Beecher, 
and you don’t invite him, and he is a minis- 
ter in the church.”’ 

‘‘No, because it is not now expedient. 
Beecher preaches in his own pulpit and is 
known to be on the side of Christianity, but 
President Grant is not a memberof any 
church. He attends preaching and is a man 
of many good qualities of character. I know 
him personally and very well, for at one 
time I was his pastor at Galena, Illinois. If 
. he should come to our meeting we would 
make a point for the cause. And now the 
question is, will you go to Long Branch and 
invite him ?’’ 

‘* But,” said I, ‘‘I never met him. AfterI 
came out of the army, I saw him once in 
Washington ; but I cannot go to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and persuade him 
to come to Chautauqua.”’ 

**T will give you a letter of introduction to 
the President and send him an invitation, by 


your hand. You can find publicmen in New fe 


York who will aid you in approaching him. 
There is ex-Governor Fenton of Jamestown, 
who may be able to suggest a plan for your 
visit.’’ 

“*T will go,’”’ I said, ‘‘ but suppose I invite 
the Vice-President too, Mr. Henry Wilson? 
He is at Saratoga Springs, and I can go that 
way.”’ 

This was acceptable to the Doctor and it 
was so arranged. 

The next day I went to Saratoga Springs 
and here I found the Vice-President, who was 
resting from the annoyances of political life 
at Washington, by writing on his book in 
his room. He was surrounded with books 
and papers and looked like a student in his 
den. 

To him, Chautauqua was a new revelation. 
When I spoke, he heard me patiently, and 
with a good deal of interest. When invited 
to be present at our August meeting, he ac- 
cepte.! the invitation promptly by saying, 
‘** Yes, I will come.”’ 

His expenses were to be paid, but that was 
all he would allow. 

‘** Nothing, nothing at all for my address,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I never accept remuneration for 
speaking at a religious gathering. I am in 
political life and hold a high office under the 
government and receive a salary which is 
sufficient for my support. I shall be pleased 
to serve you at Chautauqua in August.” 

I stated that I was going to Long Branch 
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to invite President Grant, and bowed myself 
out of the Vice-President’s room. 

‘Yes,’’ I said to myself, ‘‘ it is well’’; but 
there had been a change in his countenance 
which I thought was produced by my last 
suggestion and it aroused my apprehension. 

I said to myself, ‘‘ Do the President of the 
United States and the Vice-President ever go 
on journeys together, or is it their custom, in 
each other’s company, to visit public gather- 
ings? Ihave known them to attend the 
funeral of a prominent man together, but I 
think they don’t hobnob much over living 
questions on journeys, nor do they very 
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often meet on the same platform at public 
assemblies.”’ 

Hence, I made up my mind to this,—if the 
President goes, the Vice-President will not 
go; butif the President does not go, the 
Vice-President will. 

I went to the telegraph office and wrotethis 
dispatch : 

Dr. J. H. Vincent, Mayville, N. Y.:—Jackson 
will come. T. L. FLoop. 

We had arranged that I should telegraph, 
in cipher, the result of my visit; therefore I 
called the Vice-President ‘‘ Jackson.”’ 

I went to New York, where I called on 
General Clinton B. Fisk and explained to 
him my mission and invited him to go with 
me to see President Grant, which he kindly 
consented to do. 

The General and I went to Long Branch 
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and spent the night. In the morning we 
were to call on the President at ten o'clock. 
The General was summoned to New York at 
seven in the morning, by a telegram, and the 
President was in Washington. However, I 
concluded to explore the ground. With a 
span of horses, a carriage, and a driver, I 
called on General Babcock, the President’s 
private secretary. He was located in a 
pleasant cottage facing the sea. There was 
no red tape in gaining access to him. I 
stated my object and asked him to open 
the way for me and direct me to the Presi- 
dent. 

He informed me that the President was on 
his way from Washington to Long Branch, 
and said, ‘‘ He will arrive at his cottage at 
eleven o’clock this morning.”’ 

Iinquired what would be the best hour to 
call on him. 

‘* About noon,’’ he replied. 

I ventured to ask General Babcock, ‘‘ At 
what hour does the President take his smoke 
after his noon lunch?’’ 

‘*At about two o’clock,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
come down here and I will go with you ; that 
is the best hour in the day to call on him.’’ 

So it proved. I was at General Babcock’s 
cottage with a carriage at 1:45 o’clock, and 
promptly the General and I were at the door 
of President Grant’s cottage. 

It was a simple ceremony. I sent in my 
card and letter of introduction written by Dr. 
Vincent. That wasenough. The President 
remembered his old pastor and immediately 
I was ushered into his smoking room. 

He inquired with great interest about Dr. 
Vincent and his family. I then presented the 
written invitation from the Doctor to the 
President to visit Chautauqua. 

When he asked, ‘‘ Where is Chautauqua 
located? What is the distance from Long 
Branch? What kind of a meeting is held 
there?’’ I answered the questions briefly, 
finding that to each of them it was easier to 
make reply than to the last one. I hardly 
knew what Chautauqua was and therefore I 
was somewhat embarrassed. 

I frankly said, ‘‘ Mr. President, you will be 
part of the program. We shall be pleased to 
have you with us on the Sabbath day.”’ 

He replied, ‘‘I might go out on Friday 
night and arrive there on Saturday and be 
with you for the Sabbath.” 

‘Shall I provide a special car on the Erie 
road for your accommodation ?”’ 


‘‘No, that will be arranged by my private 
secretary.”’ 

‘Mr. President,’’ I said, ‘‘ we shall be 
pleased to see Mrs. Grant and other members 
of your family, and any friends you may in- 
vite to accompany you.”’ 

‘‘General Babcock will go with me, and 
perhaps one of my sons.”’ 

‘‘Mr. President, according to the schedule 
of the Erieroad you will arrive in Jamestown, 
N. Y., at noon on Saturday. Will you take 
lunch at ex-Governor Fenton’s house, or will 
you pass on up the Lake ?”’ 

“Pass on up the Lake, pass on up the 
Lake,’’ was the prompt reply. 

This embarrassed me exceedingly, but I 
covered my disappointment and proceeded 
with the conversation. 

‘“Mr. President, what date can you fix for 
your visit ?”’ 

‘‘Give me the opening and closing days ot 
your meeting and in a few days I will write 
you when I can come. I shall be obliged to 
time my absence by my public duties, but I 
think I shall take pleasure in making the 
visit.”’ 

All was now adjusted except the matter of 
lunch on the President’s arrival at James- 
town. My suggestion that ex-Governor 
Fenton’s hospitality would be extended to 
the President was, I saw, an embarrassment 
that would confront us in the days to come, 
unless it was settled at this interview. 
Governor Fenton had been a member of 
Congress, Governor of New York, a United 
States Senator, and he was the most promi- 
nent political man at this time in Western 
New York. I knew that a breach had been 
created between the President and Governor 
Fenton, and that Senator Conkling was the 
close political friend of the President. The 
President had turned away from Governor 
Fenton and recognized Senator Conkling as 
the leader of the Republican party and be- 
stowed upon him the government patronage 
in the state. How I could get around this 
lunch at Jamestown and preserve peace in 
social circles and perpetuate harmony be- 
tween political factions, had grown to beeven 
a larger question with me than getting the 
President to Chautauqua. 

Finally, to close the conversation and es- 
cape from the emergency, I said, ‘‘ Mr. Pres- 
ident, the president of the First National 
Bank, Mr. Alonzo Kent, is a Republican who 


‘supports your administration, and I am sure 
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he would feel highly honored to have you 
share the hospitality of his house and serve 
a lunch for you and your party before you 
take the steamer at Jamestown for Chau- 
tauqua.”’ 

“Very well, I will leave that with you and 
Dr. Vincent.”’ 

** Now, Mr. President, permit me to sug- 
gest that Governor Washburn, from the 
West, is visiting Governor Fenton, and he 
intends to remain for several weeks in that 
vicinity ; would it be agreeable to you if 
Governor Washburn, Governor Fenton, and 
a few oth- 
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CHAPTER VI. 
UNEXPECTED COMPLICATIONS. 


THE public was a good deal aroused by the 
announcement that President Grant would 
visit Chautauqua in August. It excited in- 
terest in the Chautauqua Assembly, among 
all classes of people. ‘‘ What takes the 
President there?’ ‘‘ Whois at the bottom 
of it?’ ‘‘How was it done?’ ‘‘ When was 
he invited ?’’ These and many other ques- 
tions were asked on all sides. But the fact 
was there; it caught and held public atten- 

tion to the place which the 





er friends 
should be 
invited to 
lunch with 
you ?” 
‘‘Perfectly 
agreeable, ”’ 
he said, and 
then bade 
me good- 
bye. 
General 
Babcock had 
bowed and 
retired when 
he intro- 
duced me. 
The Presi- 
dent kept 
me talking 
while he 
smoked two 
cigars. His 
manner was 





President was to visit. 

I was a little forward in ex- 
tending the President an in- 
vitation to lunch at Mr. 
Kent’s house. It was an 
audacious thing to do, when 
it is remembered that I had 
never spoken a word to Mr. 
Kent about it nor had he 
spoken a word to me on the 
subject, nor did anybody 
know that I was going on 
such an errand except Dr. 
Vincent. I tendered the Presi- 
dent the invitation to share 
Mr. Kent’s hospitality be- 
cause he lived in a fine house, 
was rich, was a Republican, a 
public-spirited man, and my 
personal friend, and I pre- 
sumed on his generous im- 
pulses. 

I expected that he would 
carry out my plan, but it 
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easy; he 

talked free- 

ly, expressing himself with the utmost frank- 
ness on many subjects of vital interest at 
that time; it was pleasing to find him in 
real life so different from the pen pictures 
given of him in the press of the country as 
‘the silent man.”’ 

Every thing now seemed to be agreeably 
arranged. I was pleased at having secureda 
promise from the two chief officers of the Na- 
tional Government to visit Chautauqua. I 
went to the telegraph office and sent this dis- 
patch : 


Long Branch, Dr. J. H. Vincent.—Jonathan 
says he will come. T. L. FLoop. 


My mission was ended, and I went home. 


EX-GOV. R, E, FENTON. 


never occurred to me how 
strange it would seem when I 
came to tell him that I had invited the Presi- 
dent and his party, Governor Fenton and 
Governor Washburn to his house; that he 
was to serve an elegant lunch for them and 
provide carriages to bring them from the cars 
and then convey them to the steamer. 

When I reached homeand settled back into 
the quietude of the town, I was amazed at 
myself for being so generous with my friend’s 
hospitality. 

Early the next morning after my return, 
my door bell rang and it was announced that 
Governor Fenton was at the door. He said: 

‘I see by the Associated Press dispatch 
that President Grant is coming to Chautau- 
qua.”’ 
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particularly as this will be the first visit 
the President has made to Jamestown. It 
ought to be arranged so that he can come 
to my house. I will provide for the en- 
tertainment of the President and his party ; 
and any guests that you and Dr. Vincent 
may desire to be present, can be invited. 
But,’’ the Governor added, ‘‘I must go up 
to Mayville and see Dr. Vincent and per- 
haps I can adjust it through him.”’ 

‘“‘Of course you can do that, but it is 
not necessary since Dr. Vincent has placed 
in my hands the arrangements for the 
President’s coming, with the understand- 
ing that what I do he will approve ; in other 
words, he will hold me responsible for ar- 
ranging every thing in an orderly and 
proper manner.” 

I had a most intense desire to tell the 
Governor what the President had said 
when I proposed that he be entertained at 
his house, but I hesitated, and at last de- 
cided that it would be cruel to say a word 
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“Yes, Ihave been to see him and he has 
promised to come.”’ 

‘“‘T came over to see who has charge of the 
arrangements, that I may show the Presi- 
dent proper respect when he passes through 
our city.’’ 

This was characteristic of the Governor. 
He was one of the most finished gentlemen 
in politeness and in all the high arts of 
courteous deportment to either friend or foe, 


about it, and resolved not to do it; which 
resolution I kept. 

The Governor suggested that he should see 
Mr. Kent and explain it to him, and assured 
me that he would make every thing satisfac- 
tory and pleasant. That he could do this I 
very well knew, because he and Mr. Kent 
were close friends, socially, politically, and 
in business. 


I had to decline. It was a hard thing to 


who can be named in the list of American } 


politicians. 
I was dazed for a moment by his inquiry, 


but replied that I was in charge and that the 


President had been invited to lunch with Mr. 
Kent on his arrival in the city, and I con- 
cluded, ‘‘I was going to call at your house 
to day, Governor, and invite you and Gov- 
ernor Washburn to lunch with the President 
on his arrival here.’’ 

By this time we were in the parlor; the 
conversation, begun at the door, promised 
length, and we sat down to finish it. 

““Now,”’ said the Governor, ‘‘ this is em- 
barrassing. I will appear to great disad- 
vantage before the public, because I have 
been Governor of this state and Senator at 
Washington. To permit the President of 
the United States to pass through our city 


without inviting him to my house is a dis- & 


courtesy that I cannot bea party to, more 
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do. I could not give him any real reasons, 


but I did say, ‘‘Governor, the program which 
we have already arranged we shall be obliged 


to carry out.”’ 

It hurt him, I could see, and it hurt me. 
It was acruel thing todo. I did not blame 
him. There he was, the most prominent cit- 
izen in Western New York, entertaining 
Governor Washburn, 
and to receive this 
cruel treatment from 
a humble citizen of 
his own town, under 
the circumstances, 
made it appear dis- 
courteous and unkind 
on my part. But I 
was weak or I would 
have told him the 
conversation at Long 
Branch, and that the 
President refused to 
share the hospitality 
of his house. 

In these complica- 
tions, I thought more 
of the Governor’s con- 
duct than I did of the 
President’s. The Gov- 
ernor was the more 


two. It was largeness of soul and a pa- 
triotic impulse that prompted him to be so 
earnest in presenting his claim to enter- 
tain the President. 

I think the Governor’s kindly feeling 
toward me was chilled that morning and 
it always seemed that the old warmth did 
not return. He misunderstood my con- 
duct and thought that I discriminated 
against him and in favor of another, 
though we never exchanged words on the 
subject after that morning. 

We parted, and he went his way. Pres- 
ently I called at the bank and was soon 
closeted with Mr. Kent. 

‘*What-is up now?” said he. 

‘‘Why ?” I inquired. 

‘‘The Governor has just left the bank 
and tells me that the President is coming 
to Chautauqua and that you have invited 
him to lunch at my house. I told the 
Governor that there must be a mistake 
somewhere ; that I knew nothing about 
it ; I had said nothing to you and you had 
not said any thing tome. Indeed, I told 

him that I thought the report that the Presi- 

dent was coming needed confirmation. ‘He 

is coming,’ said the Governor, whereupon he 

turned and walked out of the bank as though 

he was offended and disgusted with the 
whole affair.’’ 

‘‘Well, I am in a pretty fix,’’ I replied, 

‘and I hardly know what to do. I have 

come to ask you to 

help me out of a 

dilemma. I have been 

to Long Branch and 

have seen the Presi- 

dent. Ioughtto have 

telegraphed you last 

night for an interview 

on my return, but I 

neglected it, and the 

first man I saw this 

morning was the Gov- 

ernor. He called at 

my house and said 

that he had readinthe 

papers that the Presi- 

dent was coming, and 

he was told by a 

friend on the street 

that I had been to 

Long Branch to in- 

vite him, so he called 
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President should be his guest on his way 
through the city.”’ 

“That is just like the Governor, and he 
will do it elegantly,”’ said Mr. Kent. 

‘‘ But there is something in the way. The 
President has declined to be entertained 
there.’’ 

‘‘ Political reasons, I suppose,’’ said Mr. 
Kent. ‘‘ The President is on good terms with 
Conkling, but I know he does not like the 
Governor. What did he say about being en- 
tertained there ?’’ 

‘Well, the President said he would go to 
your house for lunch, and I suggested to him 
that we invite Governor Fenton and Gov- 
ernor Washburn, Judge Marvin, and a few 
other citizens to lunch with him, whereupon 
he expressed his pleasure.”’ 

‘‘ What did he say about being entertained 
by the Governor?’ Mr. Kent persisted in 
asking. 

“T told him at what hour he would arrive 
in Jamestown and asked the question, ‘ Will 
you be entertained by the Governor, or pass 
on up the Lake?’ and like a shot from a rifle 
he said, ‘Pass on up the Lake; pass on up 
the Lake,’ and that ended it. Then I pro- 
posed that he take lunch at your house and 
he consented; and now I beg your pardon 
for the liberty I have taken with your lunch 
table, but I want you to help me out of this 
predicament.’’ 

Mr. Kent was puzzled, but gratified. I 
knew well that he was a plain man, econom- 
ical and methodical in all the habits and cus- 
toms of his life. He objected to entertaining 
the President, and pleaded : 

‘We have no style at our house and I can- 
not cut much of a figure as an entertainer of 
great men. You must excuse me; I cannot 
do it.” 

‘No, I will not excuse you, Mr. Kent ; it 
won’tdo. You must do it. This will bea 
fine chapter in your family history to read to 
your grandchildren, that President Grant, the 
greatest General of modern times, came to 
your house and was entertained at lunch ; 
besides, you have a beautiful home and your 
wife and daughter can do the honors of the 
occasion. Come, you must do it. I will not 
excuse you. I believe you will always look 
back upon the event with pride.”’ 

“You always succeed in talking me into 
your plans,’’ said he, ‘‘and I should not 
wonder if you would get me todothis. But 
what will the Governor say, if I take the 


President to my house when he wants him 
as a guest at his house ?”’ 

‘“‘TLet that regulate’itself. The President 
would rather go with you, because you are 
unknown as a politician. He is on his sec- 
ond term, and is being talked of for a third 
term, so I think he wants to avoid new and 
strange political gossip. He is coming to an 
educational meeting and will tarry at your 
house a couple of hours. That is all there is 
in it. The Governor will be kindly treated, 
for I invited him to lunch with the President. 
You open your house and do the honors of 
the day. Let patriotism have its course.’’ 

‘Well, I will see the ladies,’’ said Mr. 
Kent, ‘‘then give you my answer.”’ 

This was done and Mr. Kent and his 
family decided to entertain President Grant 
as their guest. 


CHAPTER VII. 
PRESIDENT GRANT’S JOURNEY. 

THE Republican politicians of Western 
New York were bewildered by the fact that 
the President was coming, when no political 
organization had invited him. By a fewper- 
sons it was regarded as a piece of party dis- 
loyalty, but the President acted independent 
of his party in this matter, and that point 
could be left for him to settle with his po- 
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litical friends. We had nothing to do with 
that. Hewas engaged to he the guest of Chau- 
tauqua, and as such he came, and it was so 
understood by the public. 

But politicians are men of many expedi- 
ents, and Chautauqua County has always 
grown a good many of them ofall sorts. At 
this particular time the supply was abun- 
dant ; there was no immediate danger that 
the stock would run out, or that the quality 
of Republican blood would change. The 
lines were drawn between the Liberals and 
Stalwarts. Governor Fenton, with a large 
number of influential men, led the Liberals. 
Walter L. Sessions was a Stalwart and was 
the member of Congress at this time from the 
Chautauqua district, but they were all ex 
rapport with Chautauqua. 

The President’s visit promised to create a 





| as he passed by. 
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shock from a political battery. This was 
fortunate for Chautauqua. 

It should be remembered that Grant was 
more to the people than simply President of 
the United States. He had recently returned 
from the War where he had led the armies of 
the United States to victory. A million sol- 
diers whom he commanded were scattered 
all over the nation and in no section of the 
country could there be found more returned 
soldiers than in Chautauqua County and 
Western New York. It set these men almost 
wild to know that their great General was 
coming. As the Duke of Wellington and 
Von Moltke won distinction on the field of 
battle and lived in the hearts of their country- 
men, so General Grant, if he had not been 
President, would have excited the populace 
in any town or city in the land to gather on 
the streets and in the highways to cheer him 
It was not hero-worship, 
but appreciation of a man who had wrought 


**| grandly for his country in the hour of her 


; | peril. 


Everybody, without regard to party 


| lines, seemed to be in the spirit of the occa- 
> sion to honor the great General. 


| politics. 


Orsino E. Jones was prominent in party 
His hand was in every public 


| movement in the city of Jamestown and 


' county of Chautauqua. 


cial life, and in political movements. 
| was a Stalwart of the Stalwarts. 


He was a hail-fel- 
low-well-met among men on ’Change, in so- 
He 
He was 
General Grant’s friend, whether he was com- 


| ing to a Sunday-school Assembly or camp- 


meeting or to preside over the nation. 
‘*Sine’’ went on the street to set things in 


| order for the President’scoming. He seemed 
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good deal of excitement among political 
men. They aimed at making political influ- 
ence and at intensifying party loyalty in the 
county and state by his visit ; but he was to 
be present on Sunday. There was no way to 
make a demonstration except as the Presi- 
dent passed through Jamestown on Satur- 
day. 

In Mayville, Dunkirk, Fredonia, and all 
through that country, the leaders of the party 
and the people generally were moved as by a 


to be the happiest man in town. He cameto 
see me and talk up the kind of a reception 
we ought to prepare to give. ‘‘Sine’’ was 
one of the men who lead people by pure good- 
will. He had a daring and a courage in do- 
ing things on the street and in public assem- 
blies in a manly fashion, and an aroma of 
victory in his manner which caused every- 
body to fall into line and move forward with 
him, because he was a public spirited man 
who believed in his town and always 
achieved success. So ‘“‘Sine’’ enlisted his 
men a few days before the President’s arrival 
and put up evergreen arches across the 
streets, flags were hung on the outer walls of 
public buildings and private dwellings. The 
streets were decorated with bunting, flags 
were hung everywhere, and it looked as if 
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favorite state, as was shown in his later life 
when he made New York City his home. I 
do not know that it was true, but I could not 
help thinking that there might have been a 
little irony in his coming. Sometimes acids 
and alkalis seem to be in confusion, but un- 
der the manipulation of a skillful hand, they 
produce health and new life. This so ap- 
peared from the time of the first public news 
of the President’s intention. New tone ap- 


_ peared among political men, and a new 
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the people of Jamestown would steal Presi- 
dent:Grant from Chautauqua, for they made 
more préparation and display over his com- 


ing than did the people of Chautauqua. 

This was a healthy condition of things. 
It proved without doubt the fact that Chau- 
tauqua was growing in importance and 
influence and that it was growing very 


fast. There were a great many people, 
taking the town and county together, for 
Chautauqua County was densely popu- 
lated, but their blood moved slowly; it 
did not run quickly under ordinary press- 
ure, but the plan for the President’s visit 
was doing good work. It stirred Republican 
blood and Democratic blood and, indeed, 
every other kind of blood. All through 
that section politicians were cheering for 
Grant and the party, but Chautauquans 
cheered for Grant and Chautauqua ; and when 
Grant landed at the head of the Lake, of all 
the crowds that had been at Chautauqua, 
that was the greatest and, as I shall presently 
show, that event was the turning point in 
Chautauqua’s history. 

It will be borne in mind that up to this 
date but one session of the Chautaiqua As- 
sembly had been held. The Preside.. ‘vas 
coming to the second meeting, in the secona 
year. Ido not think he knew much about 
the gathering. With him New York was a 


spirit entered the life and heart of the Chau- 
tauqua forces. It was a great event forthese 
people to see this typical President of the 
United States on their streets, spending sev- 
eral days and nights amongthem. The an- 
ticipation was an awakening force. It pro- 
duced an excitement in the public mind and 
caused people to forget their local organiza- 
tions, churches, and parties; this, some 
people thought, was a part of the design, in 


. this new departure of bringing a man of the 


world to Chautauqua to spend the Sabbath 
and draw a crowd. 

It required delicate management to receive 
the President of the United States and his 
train of noted politicians, to entertain them 
over the Sabbath, to keep everybody in good 
feeling, and to bring Chautauqua out with 
head up, crowned and made stronger and 
more beautiful by the experience. Toturna 
great public excitement from one line and 
utilize it in another line, to make the world 
serve the church, was a feat to be noted 
and commended. . 

The first act was ended; the second was 


THE ARK. 
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now to come. Dr. Vincent requested the 
Hon. Walter L. Sessions and myself to meet 
the President at Salamanca, thirty miles east 
of Jamestown, and escort him to Jamestown 
and Chautauqua. 

On a bright morning of August we went to 
Salamanca; this was 
the terminus of the 
Erie Railroad, which 
here joined the Atlan- 
tic and Great Western 
Railroad, making a 
through trunk line 
from New York to the 
West. The latter road 
ran close to the shore 
of Chautauqua Lake, 
touching two piers, 
Jamestown and Lake- 
wood. 

The President ar- 
rived in a special car, 
and there were with 
him as traveling com- 
panions his private 
secretary, General 
Babcock, his son, and 
the Hon. Oliver Hoyt, 
of Connecticut. 

I learned here, in 
fact, what my suspi- 


THE REV. JOSEPH LESLIE. 


cions had led me to think at Saratoga, that 
the Vice-President was not coming, though a 
letter from him soon after I had seen him 
satisfied me that he had changed his mind 
and would not come. 

The President’s party was in a state ot 
anxiety, caused by a report which somebody 
had brought into his car along the route to 
the effect that he was to be entertained that 
day at lunch by Governor Fenton. 

When we had shaken hands and looked 
over the vast crowd of people gathered at the 
station, when we had been amused by the 
curiosity of the Indians from the Reservation 
who mingled with the throng, and when the 
train had passed the music of the band, Mr. 
Hoyt said : 

‘* Where shall we lunch to-day?” 

‘* At Mr. Kent’s house in Jamestown.”’ 

He quickly said, ‘‘ You go and sit down by 
the President and tell him all about it, fora 
newspaper man said, just after we left New 
York, that we were to lunch at Governor Fen- 
ton’s, and it vexes the President.”’ 

‘That was the newspaper man’s way of 
asking you if you were going to Governor 
Fenton’s house.”’ 

I immediately joined the President and 
found that he was disturbed by the rumors, 
but more so because I had failed to give him 
detailed information concerning his journey 
after he should leave 
the train at James- 
town. 

This I proceeded to 
do, hastening to as- 
sure him that every 
thing was working as 
planned in our con- 
versation at Long 
Branch. The Presi- 
dent was an interested 
observer. He in- 
quired about the In- 
dians on the Reser- 
vation in Cattaraugus 
County, which joined 
Chautauqua, their 
habits, their religious 
customs, and how 
they adapted them- 
selves to the civiliza- 
tion of the white peo- 
ple around them ; the 
prices of land and of 
horses, and the dairy 
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interests of the country interested him 
greatly. Of politics he had nothing to say ; 
no question of government was mentioned. 
He conversed as though he were away from 
home for rest and recreation and he seemed 
delighted to take up local interests. 

He commented on some of the features of 
the Chautauqua Assembly. Evidently he 
had learned that it was a new departure 
among religious people, and that many of 
the most progressive and eminent people in 
the different churches were in sympathy with 
the movement, and that the religious press of 
all the churches had given it their indorse- 
ment. Upon these facts he based his faithin 
the enterprise and seemed pleased that he 
was about to visit the place. 

It was only an hour’s run from Salamanca 
to Jamestown. When the train pulled into 
the latter city we found the people crowding 
the railroad platform, the sidewalks, and 
streets. Bands and drum corps played 
‘Hail to the Chief,’’ and on the lawn in 
front of Governor Fenton’s house, near the 
station, acannon boomed a Presidential sa- 
lute. The town was gay and in a patriotic 
mood ; the sun shone brightly on the whole 
scene; the weather was charming and the 
city was beautiful. 

When the train stopped, from the car win- 
dow could be seen, on the crown of the arch 
which spanned Main Street, the words, 
“Welcome to President U. S. Grant.’’ There 
were a dozen carriages in waiting for the 
Presidential party ; citizens and dignitaries, 
prominent politicians, church people, waited 
to do him honor ; indeed it seemed as though 
everybody was there. 

Mr. Kent took the President and myself 
into his private carriage, which was drawn 
by two large black horses. The President’s 
judgment of the horses found expression in 
“That is a fine looking span, but they are 
too fat for speed.”’ 

The lunch was elegant and consisted of 
twelve courses. There were seated at the ta- 
ble the President and his party, Governor 
Fenton, Governor Washburn, the Hon. Wal- 
ter L. Sessions, Judge Marvin, the oldest ex- 
member of the Lower House of Congress now 
living, with other distinguished citizens. Of 
that company few are living at this writing. 
President Grant and General Babcock, Mr. 
Kent and his wife, and Governor Fenton are 
all gone. 

From Jamestown to Chautauqua is a pleas- 


ant sail. There were not enough steamers or 
other craft on the Lake that day to serve the 
waiting multitude who clamored for trans- 
portation. Fortunately for all, the weather 
was fair, the Lake was calm, and the sail was 
delightful. The people remained on the 
decks of the steamers and enjoyed the fresh 
air and viewed the beautiful landscape on 
either side of the Lake. The stars and 
stripes adorned the shipping and strains 
of martial music from bands and stringed 
instruments contributed much to the joy- 
ous occasion. 

The steam yacht /osie Bell received the 
President and other distinguished guests. 
The President went immediately to the bow 
of the boat and seated himself in a camp 
chair, where he would have a good outlook 
on all that was to be seen on water and land. 
The yacht looked like a fairy ship, so beauti- 
fully was she draped and festooned with the 
stars and stripes. The ‘‘Clotho Society,’”’ 
made up of fifty young ladies in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Jamestown, had 
made the boat a beautiful picture. 

Other steamers, large and small, sailed on 
either side and in the rear of the Josie Bell. 
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The great stern wheeler Jamestown with 
three thousand souls on board, was far on 
the right. The Griffith, with eight hundred 
people on board, sailed half a mile to the 
left. The Moulton, the Vincent, and a nu- 
merous fleet sailed near by, like so many 
ships of war, laden with loyal people, in 
whom party spirit seemed to vanish, for the 
present, amid a sweeping wave of popular 
enthusiasm. 

When the /osze Bell steamed up to the pier 
at Chautauqua one would have thought as he 
looked out on the crowd that lined the shore 
that there was not enough room in the grove 
for any more people, so dense was the throng 
that had gathered to receive the President. 

The police opened the way, and Dr. Vin- 
cent greeted President Grant and bade him 
welcome to Chautauqua. President Lewis 
Miller joined in the ceremony and, with Mr. 
Miller on one side and Dr. Vincent on the 
other, the President walked between two 
walls of human beings, from the pier toa 
place on the platform in the old Auditorium, 
which is now known as Miller Park. 

A public reception was given the Presi- 
dent. Speeches of welcome were made by 
Mr. Miller and Dr. Vincent, and the Presi- 
dent bowed his acknowledgments. 

The President was the guest of Mr. Lewis 
Miller, who entertained him with simple but 
elegant taste. Next to the cottage a tent of 
black and white stripes was located ; it was 
commoedious and divided into two compart- 
ments, with a wide veranda in front which 
the President occupied much of the time, sit- 
ting where he could face Miller Park and 
have a good view of the Lake. The people 
congregated in front of these apartments con- 
tinuously, to see the distinguished guest; 
this was particularly true of the children, in 
whom the President took much interest. One 
little girl, with simple, unaffected manner, 
charmed him into conversation and finally 
he called her up to the veranda and took her 
in his arms and kissed her. This attention 
seemed to arouse a spirit of jealousy in the 
little beauty’s companions because they were 
not thus highly honored. 

A caterer, with his corps of assistants, 
brought an abundant supply of delicacies for 
the table, and the spacious Miller cottage 
was the scene of a large hospitality, where a 
goodly number of visitors were presented to 
the President, and many sat with him at the 
festal board. One could not look on the 
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scene without being infected with the gene,. 
ous spirit and broad views of Lewis Miller, 
as he came from his great manufactory in 
Ohio to aid in conducting the Assembly, and 
now, with urbanity, ease, and elegance en- 
tertained the President of the United States 
and his companions in his tent and cottage 
home in the grove. 

While Grant sat on the veranda an old 
soldier stood about three rods from the tent, 
and tears gathered in the veteran’s eyes, 
while memories of the War filled his mind. 
‘* By Jove,’’ he said, ‘‘ the old boy looks just 
as he didin his tent down at Shiloh; I’m 
going to speak to him,’’ and with an enthu- 
siasm which did not consider the propriety 
which etiquette suggests when ladies and 
eminent people are present, he pressed 
through the crowd up to the veranda and 
called out, ‘‘How are you, General? I fought 
with you at Shiloh and Vicksburg.’’ The 
President met him cordially and seemed to 
enioy the liberty of the welcome. 

The introduction of Chautauqua to the 
whole country by the President’s visit was 
emphatic, and gave to the placea distinctively 
patrioticair. Anagent ofthe Associated Press, 
and a number of staff correspondents from 
great daily papers in the chief cities, were in 
the President’s party. In their published dis- 
patches and letters, these men gave pictur- 
esque accounts of Chautauqua, what it was, its 
personnel, the program, the place, and its at- 
tractions. 

It was a season of the year when Congress 
was not in session ; the public mind was at 
rest, and no exciting questions monopolized 
the columns of the daily press, so that more 
than usual space was given to the accounts of 
the scenes enacted at Chautauqua Lake. 

The President was in the public congrega- 
tion to hear the lectures and sermons de- 
livered during his sojourn ; and on Sunday 
morning, at the close of the sermon, he was 
on the platform. 

Dr. Vincent presented him with a copy of 
the Bagster Bible. No speech, not a word 
did Grant utter, but, with a graceful bow, re- 
ceived the book and sat down. It was in- 
tended as a souvenir of his visit, and he car- 
ried it home and was heard to refer to it sev- 
eral times in after years, as a peculiarly 
pleasing episode in his visit to the Assembly. 

In presenting him with a Bible all the peo- 
ple who witnessed the ceremony and those 
who would read the story, could see the real 
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foundation of the Chautauqua Assembly. It 
was the Book on which the whole super- 
structure was to be erected. This gave the 
enterprise a broad base, which was made 
known to the world, as they thought of 
their President who was not a member of 
the Christian Church, giving his sanction 


PROF. W. F. SHERWIN. 


to the Bible and to the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly. 

At once, without discussion, church lines 
fell down in that grove and here was a place 
where men and women of every church met, 
and where laymen were seated on the plat- 
form with ministers. Ordination was not a 
password to ascend the pulpit stairs ; a spirit- 
ual democracy which recognized the brother- 
hood of man and the fact that all men need 
the truths of the great Book, was now coming 
to the front in our civilization. 

The subsequent history of the Assembly 
shows that many of the most enterprising 
and progressive leaders in different churches, 
in moral reforms and education, came to the 
place as lecturers and teachers. Itwasin this 
way that President Grant’s visit broadened 
the foundation of the movement. ‘‘ Where 
the President goes, we can go,’’ was the sen- 
timent that spread abroad. If he hadcome in 
a later year, it would not have been so strong 
an example, but coming in the early dawn of 


the movement, it caused the people of the 
country to look at the rising sun. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DEAD, BUT LIVING IN HISTORY. 

THE talented and cultured men who joined 
fortunes with Chautauqua from its beginning 
have been many, and their words and work 
have been set like mosaics in the methods 
and literature of the place. Inalong list who 
are now dead, thereare some who stamped the 
impress of their personality upon the au- 
diences, moved the multitudes by their elo- 
quence, inspired them by song, or helped 
them by instruction in the recitation room. 

Dr. Stephen M. Vail was my professor 
in Hebrew in a New England Theological 
School. A master of the language, he came 
early to teach Hebrew at the Lake. He was 
a character in the great throng and helped to 
begin the movement which has grown into 
the Schools of Language. ‘‘ Let us keep our 
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Heavenly Father in the midst,’’ is the motto 
Dr. Vail coined for the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, and it is so much like 
the plain, substantial man he was that the 
sentiment has its greatest force with those 
who best knew its author. 

P. P. Bliss, whose life was sacrificed in the 
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great Ashtabula railway disaster, was Chau- 
tauqua’s first famous singer who charmed the 
people with his melodies. He belonged to the 
Ira D. Sankey school of gospel singers. 
The positive spiritual quality of his reli- 
gious life was manifest in his songs. He 
aimed at making a religious impression on 
the audience he trained to sing and he suc- 
ceeded ; to this fact may be attributed his 
fame in the churches. On an August day 


in 1876, Arbor Day, he was introduced, when 
he planted the last tree and playfully said, 


“Last, but not least, 

The finest tree in the lot, I ween, 
Spreading so broad, so tall, so green, 
Beautiful, beautiful, beautiful tree, 
How very, very much like me.” 


Bishop Simpson was usually found among 
the most advanced friends of reforms both in 
church and state. He believedinthe Assem- 
bly and hastened to put himself in line with 
its supporters. His sermons and lectures on 
the platform extended both his fame and that 
of Chautauqua, for it should be remembered 
that the public addresses delivered there, 
were printed in a daily paper issued from a 
press established in the grove. The paper 
was sent every day by mail to all parts of the 
land. It wasthis Bishop who counseled me 
to give up the pastorate and devote my time to 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and urged, ‘‘ the time is 
here ; do it and do it now.’’ He insisted that 
no man who isa minister need leave the min- 
istry of his church to become editor of a mag- 
azine such as THE CHAUTAUQUAN was grow- 
ing to be. It would reach hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers and influence them in their 
belief of the Bible and their attachment to 
the church. 

It was singular that Bishop Gilbert Haven, 
who was even more progressive than Simp- 
son, when visiting me in Meadville, advised 
against THE CHAUTAUQUAN, presenting as 
an argument the idea that ‘‘no magazine has 
lived long that was published west of New 
York.’’ When questioned closely, it was 
found that he favored the magazine but not 
its location. Time has shown that he was 
wrong in his opinion. Success demonstrates 
that the westward distribution of a large and 
growing population creates a demand for such 
a magazine, and so in the future much of our 
literature will naturally emanate from the 
brains of writers and publishers who are lo- 
cated far toward our western borders. 
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That man of mild spirit, Dr. Bradford K. 
Peirce, came on from his editorial sanctum in 
Boston to visit Chautauquain’76. Healways 
tried to silence meif, in company where he was, 
I essayed to tell our experience on the Mount 
Washington railway. It was on a bright 
morning in June, 1873. The Doctor and I 
ascended Mount Washington on the railroad ; 
on the way down while crossing Jacob’s Lad- 
der, he stood on the rear platform of the car. 
Looking across the deep ravine below, he 
said, ‘‘I now know what the ‘great gulf 
fixed’ means.’’ The next day. being the Sab- 
bath, he addressed a congregation ina church 
at Whitefield, when he told the people, ‘‘ Yes- 
terday I stood on the platform of a car com- 
ing down over Jacob’s Ladder, and felt like 
raising my hands and saying, ‘The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. 
Amen’.’’ Until I heard that utterance I did 
not know that he was so badly frightened. 

His sermon in Miller Park at Chautauqua, on 
‘‘Going forth sowing seed and weeping,’’ I had 
already heard three times, but its deliverance 
on this occasion impressed me far more pow- 
erfully than ever before. I have often thought 
he must then have reached the climax of his 
pulpit power; so calm and fervent, impres- 
sive and pathetic, practical and Scriptural, he 
seemed like a man who was strangely gifted 
for thehour. He swayed hiscongregation on 
the platform and in the Auditorium, for there 
were people everywhere ; he stamped his mes- 
sage on thousands of human souls and the 
occasion lives in the memory of the multitude, 
as a mountain stands in a beautiful landscape. 
It was his first and last visit to that shrine 
but the memory of the scene still abides. 

General Clinton B. Fisk was delighted to 
find the Jubilee Singers from Fisk University 
(named after him) at the Assembly, as he 
said, ‘‘to assist him in entertaining the peo- 
ple.” Their plantation melodies and see-saw 
motions while singing ‘‘Swing low, sweet 
chariot ’’ and other songs peculiar to the ne- 
gro cabins of the South, carried the General 
back to the days of the War and added to the 
enthusiasm with which he addressed the au- 
dience concerning the progress of the colored 
race. 

‘‘T have been a Chautauquan from the be- 
ginning,’ Professor W. F. Sherwin loved to 
say inthe old pavilion on the hill and in the 
old Auditorium down near the Lake where 
his audience always received him with ap- 
plause. He became widely known in this 
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country through the Assemblies, Chautauqua 
and Framingham, Crete and Monona Lake, 
Island Park and De Funiak. All heard him 
sing and speak and pray. He wrote songs 
and music, and admirably fitted them to- 
gether, adapting them to the Chautauqua 
work; and then, as a skilled leader, he in- 
structed the choir and the great congregation 
in singing them. He was one of the Assem- 
bly’s poets and in ’83 he introduced a new 
song which runs: 


Hither we come, Chautauqua’s host, 
A joyous, earnest throng ; 

We send the greetings from heart to heart, 
By word and cheering song. 

From hill and valley and widening plain, 
With heart aglow we come, 

Again renewing the altar fires 
In this our woodland home. 


, 


A gentleman of kingly form and courtly 
manners, was the Rev. E. J. L. Baker. He 
belonged to the old school of ministers. His 
grand voice was the vehicle for many a ser- 
mon in this grove, in the olden time when 
_ thecamp-meeting was in the fullness of its 
strength. But he was flexible enough topass 
from the old to the new. He becamea trus- 
tee of the Assembly, owned one of the best 
cottages, and always exerted a strong influ- 
ence in favor of the cause he advocated. He 
was a good conversationalist, a kindly spirit, 
a person devoted to his friends. His wasacom- 
manding figure in any congregation or on 
any platform. All his speeches and sermons 
were marked with good sense, strong logic, 
and spiritual power. 

General John A. Logan was at Chautauqua 
when his political star was at its zenith. A 
reception was tendered him in the great Am- 
phitheater. He stood on the platform, when 
one by one I presented to him more than five 
thousand people, each person as he passed 
by, naming the statein the Union from which 
he hailed. General Logan had a vigorous, 
muscular way of shaking hands and when the 
crowd had dispersed I said to him, ‘‘ General, 
how can you shake hands so vigorously with 
so many people and not grow weary?”’ 

‘‘Ah,”’ said he, ‘“‘there is a secret. A man 
does not shake my hand ; I shake his. Itis 
less wearing to shake a man than to let him 
shake you.” 

Jacob Miller, an Ohio man, brother to Pres- 
ident Lewis Miller, a vice-president of the 
Assembly, and one of its truest friends, fur- 
D-Aug. , 
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nished the funds to erect the Museum and 
‘‘Newton Hall.’”’ Thenameit bears marksit as 
a memorial to his first wife. He was a man of 
power in any company, and, in connection 
with the trustees, he helped to lay the foun- 
dations of the Chautauqua Assembly by put- 
ting his strong financial name to commercial 
paper in the hour of need. He never ceased 
to uphold the hands of the men who carried 
the standard in the very front of the multi- 
tude. 

The morning call to prayers which in an 
unknown tongue rang out from the flat roof 
of the Oriental house and from the cupola 
of the Museum, was given by A. O. Van 
Lennep. His familiar form was always clad 
in a costume of the far East. He was the an- 
imating spirit among the Orientals at pub- 
lic entertainments and in giving the whole 
Assembly its flavor of life from the people of 
Bible lands. 

Dr. S. J. M. Eaton, who for thirty years 
served at the head of a Presbyterian Church 
in Franklin, Pa., was a man of broad and 
generous spirit. When he saw the scope of 
Dr. Vincent’s plans, the depth and thorough- 
ness of his work, he went down to Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College and requested that 
tke faculty and trustees confer the degree of 
LL. D. on the man who was leading the 
Chautauqua hosts, and it was done. Dr. 
Eaton located himself and family in a cottage 
on Simpson Avenue, in the outer southern 
circle of cottages. It seemed to be far away 
from the center of activity, but his pro- 
phetic eye caught a view of the coming mul- 
titude and he often gave word pictures to his 
friends of how the shores of the Lake would 
be dotted with cottages inhabited by people 
who would come for study, as students 
thronged the groves at Athens in ancient 
days. When his feet pressed his veranda for 
the last time, his house was about the center 
of the city in the grove. He was among the 
first to join the C.L. S.C. and more than 
thirty seals were attached to his diploma 
when he looked upon it just before he died. 

John B. Gough was at the Lake to tell his 
story of rum’s ruin and how temperance 
raises men to usefulness and honor. I studied 
him with wonder, as he sat on the platform 
before several thousand people one day, wait- 
ing to be introduced to deliver his lecture. 
He extended a gloved hand as he greeted ac- 
quaintances and strangers on an August day. 
When he reached the steps leading to the 
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platform he removed his gloves. A country- 
man, observing his “‘ style,’’ complained that 
Mr. Gough was ‘‘too aristocratic to have 
much influence as a temperance lecturer’? ; 
but that man might have learned that a sore 
hand is the best reason for such ‘‘style.’’ 
For fully five minutes before Mr. Gough be- 
gan his lecture, his hands were clinched so 
tight that they seemed to be bloodless. The 
nails must have sunk into the flesh of the 
palms. When he began his lecture, his fists 
were locked ; as he proceeded to speak, the 
tension loosened, his hands opened and be- 
camenatural. It appeared that with clinched 
hands he held himself, and that, as his 
thoughts flowed and his tongue began tomove 
and varied facial expressions were produced, 
his hands were unlocked and a wonderful 
force spread through the whole man, giving 
momentum to every gesture and word, mak- 
ing a powerful orator whom the people heard 
with delight, as he presented living truths 
to their inner sight. 

President Garfield said at Chautauqua (it 
was before he became President), ‘‘You are 
solving the problem here of how to use one’s 
leisure.’’ 

Dr. Daniel Curry, that giant with the pen, 
looked at the place and studied all the work 
in the grove and declared to me, ‘‘ This is the 
most complete organization I ever saw,” and 
he was without a peer in organizing forces for 
great campaigns in the church. 

Dr. L. H. Bugbee, President of Allegheny 
College, one of the talented contributors to 


Chautauqua literature in the early days, put’ 


his name down as the first member of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, the 
same day that that organization was publicly 
announced by Dr. Vincent in Saint Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. It is a singular co- 
incidence in history that THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
is edited and published, and 7he Chautaugua- 
Century Press is located in the very town 
where Dr. Bugbee lived when he uncon- 
sciously made his name the first on the 
c.L. S.C. roll which has increased to the 
enormous proportions of nearly two hundred 
thousand members. The frontispiece in this 
number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN is a good 
portrait of Dr. Bugbee at that time in his life. 

The Rev. Joseph Leslie, a man of local but 
excellent name, a trustee under both the old 
and new régime, called on me in the evening 
after I had advocated woman’s suffrage for an 
hour anda half in a debate in the Amphi- 
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theater, to say, ‘‘When that vast audience 
voted for your side, it was evident you won 
the debate ; but don’t be flattered, you didn’t 
do very much when you did beat the other 
man’s arguments.”’ 

A. K. Warren was trained to business and 
he brought to his office of Superintendent of 
Grounds, a clear head, practical ideas, good 
organizing powers, arid executive abilities of 
a high order; he was not connected with 
any church, but he was chosen by the man- 
agers for what he was and not for what he 
was not. The office was one of splendid op- 
portunities for a man of his parts. Some of 
the most valuable buildings in the Chautau- 
qua grove were erected under his supervision: 
the Amphitheater and Museum, the Chil- 
dren’s Temple, the Hall of Philosophy, and 
Hotel Athenzeum, the last named costing one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The money for these improvements had to be 
raised by somebody’s ingenuity and general- 
ship, because the gate fees, which at that 
time were the chief source of revenue, were 
hardly large enough to meet the expenses of 
the program. 

But the representative men to whom we have 
referred are gone ; the ranks were broken when 
they fell ; their places were hard to fill; their 
work remains ; their memory is precious ; the 
lessons they taught cannot be effaced. Their 
works do follow them and as the years have 
passed, other noble men have appeared to fill 
these places made vacant. In the years to 
come, there will be needed men of strong 
character and eminent ability ; men great in 
achievement must stand in these places to 
keep the wheels of progress going round and 
the chariot of learning moving forward. 

To such as have not observed the growth 
of Chautauqua, the foregoing mosaics from 
its history will prove deficient if I should fail 
to emphasize the present existence of certain 
organizations which are the first fruits of the 
planting and cultivating of the past seven- 
teen years. There has been from year to 
year a broadening of the base under the 
whole system of popular education at Chau- 
tauqua. The teaching of foreign tongues has 
been gradually introduced till a Summer 
School of Languages on a liberal plan has 
been established in connection with the As- 
sembly. The Assembly itself, with many of 
its features, has been duplicated in nearly 
every state and territory in the Union. There 
are now nearly sixty Chautauqua Assemblies 
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in practical and active operation in the United 
States, whose managers preserve a fraternal 
relation to the original Assembly. This is 
one of the grand results of Chautauqua in 
New York. It marks the decadence of open 
air religious meetings of the old type in this 
country, and the coming into their place of a 
new type of grove meeting for the study of 
the Bible, and also for the study of such lit- 
erature as will aid one in gaining a practical 
knowledge of the Bible. 

The second fruit of the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly is the ‘‘Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle’ ; it has spread everywhere ; its 
roots have struck down into good soil in 
towns and cities all over the land till the list 
of members is counted by tens of thousands. 
It has become a factor in churches of every 
name, and a useful system of education to 
multitudes who do not frequent any of the 
churches. It isa four years’ course of study 
for working people, business people, profes- 
sional people, and people of every class, 
One of its chief advantages is that the 
student may do his reading at homeand then 
find the examination, by writing, compara- 
tively easy, while the diploma will mark 
the completion of a task which has brought 
to the victor renewed vigor of mind, a large 
fund. of knowledge, and an increase of 


( The 


intellectual power for the real work of life- 
It is in no sense to take the place of a uni- 
versity education, yet the C. L. S.C. does 
brighten and beautify human life, and it has 
taken such a strong hold of the people, and 
they have taken such a strong hold of it, that 
we now consider the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle one of the established 
educational institutions of the United States. 
The permanency of these Chautauqua or- 
ganizations indicates that in the ‘Old 
Chautauqua Days’’ men were the chief fac- 
tors, men made the Assembly, men won its 
fame; but the men, John H. Vincent and 
Lewis Miller, built with somuch wisdom that 
strength marks their work and their work 
abides. And now we have reached a period 
in history when the Chautauqua organiza- 
tions are compact, well in hand, their work is 
well defined, and a unity which excites the 
admiration of statesmen is their chief glory. 
Chautauqua is to be known and perpet- 
uated in the ‘‘ New Chautauqua Days,’’ not so 
much by men as by the two great organiza- 
tions we have characterized, the Chautauqua 
Assemblies and the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, to which multitudes now 
point and say, ‘‘These are the capstones 
which have been laid with joy in every land 
under the sun.” 
end.) 
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BY VIRNA WOODS, 


TELL me old tales of elfin folk and sprites, 
Of nymphs and satyrs in Hellenic woods, 
Of fairies, in their misty solitudes, 
And phantom forms that haunt the dreamless nights ; 
And when the paling stars put out their lights 
About the orbéd goddess of the moon, 
Sing me the plaintive strains of some love-tune, 
Such as Apollo breathed upon the heights 
Of lonely mountains when the oreads 
Left timidly their coverts to behold 
His radiant face; and let the music glide 
To pzeans as were chanted when the lads 
Wreathed the fair altars where the shepherds fold 
Their flocks at eve on up!ands smooth and wide. 





FLYING BY MEANS OF ELECTRICITY. 


BY PROF. JOHN TROWBRIDGE. 


Of Harvard University. 


BELIEF is current that we shall fly 
A some day by means of electricity, 

although nodefinite method of employ- 
ingthis great agenthas been devised. There 
are two methods suggested for the application 
-of electricity to flying. One is a modifica- 
tion of the so-called telpherage system which 
has been tried in England and Wales for the 
purpose of transporting small packages on a 
kind of aérial railway. An electric motor 
runs on a species of elevated railway at a great 
speed and since the railway can be practically 
an air line, deep cuttings, tunneling, and 
sharp curves can be avoided. 

It is but a step from this method of aérial 
locomotion to that of a system which pro- 
poses to employ airships. Suppose for in- 
stance that a suitable balloon should be pro- 
vided with an electric motor properly fitted 
with screws, vanes, and rudder, and that a 


powerful electric current should be led to this 
motor by means of trolley wires whichslip, or 
theends of which run along elevated wires 
such as are now used in certain double trolley 


electric railroads. Such an air ship would 
have certain advantages over the electric rail- 
way on the ground. It would have the ad- 
vantage ofthe steam ship—free to go through 
a wide stretch of air unhampered by con- 
ditions of stability of roadway or limitations 
of curves and gradients. Itis true that it 
would have currents of air and head winds to 
contend against. These obstacles the steam- 
ship on water also encounters. 

To the believer in the possibility of flying, 
however, this method we have outlined seems 
humiliating. It is not flying in the pure 
sense. It is telpherage. The aéronaut 
wishes to cut loose from the earth entirelf, 
and to compete with the birds in an element 
which has been theirs for countless ages. 

The method we have described deserves 
careful consideration ; for it is the belief of 
many who have studied the question of fly- 
ing that it is the only method by means of 
which man will rise superior to certain mun- 
dane limitations. 

The method, however, which is thought to 
be the coming one, is that based upon the 


employment of storage batteries. In brief, 
itis this: A light storage battery capable 
of containing at least one horse-power is to 
turn an electric motor in a suitable air ship, 
and by the means of a light source of pow- 
er and a light motor the problem is to be 
solved. 

Let us see what are some of the conditions 
of flying. Birds apparently donot exert very 
great effort in order to soar, oreven torise from 
the earth. Let any one take a wild goose, for 
instance, attach one of its feet toa spring bal- 
ance and measure its pull on the balance asit 
strivesto escape. In general it does not pull 
more than two or three times its own weight ; 
and in its efforts does not differ so greatly 
from the power a man can exert in his own 
peculiar way of exerting strength in a pull. 
A bird therefore must take advantage of cur- 
rents of air in order to soar without percep- 
tible motion of its wings. 

There are, however, other conditions in the 
bird’s art of flying. Ifthe same duck or goose 
we have been experimenting upon is allowed 
to rise freely from the surface of a pond, it 
will be noticed that it springs upward and 
paddles heavily along the surface of the water 
striving to get an impulse or initial velocity 
in order to set its flying method in operation. 
Then, too, when an eagle soars, it generally 
throws itself down an aérial inclined plane— 
a species of toboggan chute—gaining in this 
way an initial velocity which enables it to 
soar without perceptible movement of its wide- 
stretching wings. 

The smallest boy also knows that in the 
operation of skipping flat stones, he must give 
the stone an initial twist, acquiring thus a 
velocity which answers at anyone instant 
to the velocity acquired by the bird in allow- 
ing its weight to fall down an aérial inclined 
plane. In reference to birds’ taking advan- 
tage of currents of air to enable them to soar, 
it is pointed out that salmon in ascend- 
ing rivers take advantage also of favorable 
eddies and currents, setting their fins suitably 
to accomplish this. We areinclined to think, 
however, that these gymnastic feats of the 
bird and the fish correspond to man’s tobog- 
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ganing rather than to his usual methods of 
locomotion. Any one who has seen the la- 
bored flight of a crow against the wind will 
be convinced of this. 

It is generally conceded, however, that if 
we are to fly by electricity we must first be 
shot off from some suitable height in order to 
attain the requisite initial velocity. 

Now let us examine the condition of a light 
storage battery. Great hopes were excited 
when the Faure storage cell was invented. 
Here was something which the world had 
been long waiting for and many prophesied 
that it would revolutionize methods of loco- 
motion. Unfortunately these hopes have not 
been realized. 

When one speaks of a storage battery one 
rarely has a clear conception of its operation. 
Few realize the length of time and the great 
expenditure of energy which are required to 
store up electricity, according to common 
language, in the storage cell. In the Jeffer- 
son Physical Laboratory at Cambridge a gas 
engine which runs the lathes in the machine 
room charges at the same time the storage 
cells which are employed in one of the lab- 
oratories. If we wish touse the current from 
these cells for four hours they should be 
charged for at least six hours. 

The construction of the lead storage cell is 
extremely simple. . Each cell is provided with 
from six to eight corrugated lead plates and 
the corrugations or holes are filled with a 
paste made of red oxide of lead and sulphuric 
acid. In some cases one-half of the plates in 
each cell are pasted with litharge and the other 
half with red lead, and in this case the plates 
are placed alternately—the charging current 
is led to the plates covered with red lead and 
leaves the battery from the plates coated with 
litharge. The charging current in the pro- 
cess of electrolyzing the liquid of the cell 
which consists of sulphuric acid and water, 
changes the proportions of oxygen in the 
oxides of lead covering the plates of the cell, 
and when the charging current is reversed 
the cell tends to redistribute the proportions 
of oxygen in the oxides of lead. 

The lead battery answers admirably for 
laboratory use, where the plates can be 
readily repeated after they disintegrate. The 
faults of the Faure lead storage cell are its 
weight and its rapid disintegration when a 
severe demand is made upon it. Much in- 
vention has been wasted upon thiscell. It 
has been modified in numberless ways to over- 
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come the defects of weight, of the buckling of 
the lead plates of the cell, that is the yielding 
and deformation of their shape. Fairly pow 
erful batteries are now made and are supplied 
tothe public. In certain cases the compan- 
ies take entire charge of the batteries, assum- 
ing the loss from the inevitable deterioration 
charging ten per cent a year on the cost of 
the battery. Inacertain limited sense there- 
fore the lead storage battery can be said to be 
a success. 

The weight of the average commercial lead 
storage battery is about 100 pounds per horse- 
power per hour. If one wishes to run a mo- 
tor forsix hoursthe battery should becharged 
for ten or twelve hours, and under the most 
favorable conditions ; 80 per cent of the cur- 
rent which is used to charge the battery can 


._be recovered by its performance. 


I have said that numberless attempts have 
been made to decrease the weight of the lead 
plates of the Faure accumulator, or storage 
cell. My experiments lead me to believe that 


moderately thick lead plates are more eco- 
nomical than thin light ones. The expansion 
and contraction of the oxides of lead which 
are pasted into holes and irregularities in the 
lead plates lead to deformation of the plate. 


The paste thereupon drops out of the recesses 
or holes which contain it and the battery 
loses its charge. I have replaced the lead 
plates by porous carbon ones containing holes 
for reception of the lead paste and a thin 
backing of lead for electrodes. 

This last form of storage cell was very light 
and would receive a strong charge; but the 
plates rapidly deteriorated. Apparently we 
must be content in the lead storage battery 
with comparatively heavy lead plates. Since 
the weight of this form of cell is so great, and 
since there is apparently little prospect of 
the weight being reduced it seems to be out 
of consideration in the question of flying. 

A new storage cell has recently attracted 
much attention and it bids fair to compete 
successfully with the lead battery, certainly 
in the problem of flying. This cell is a mod- 
ification of the alkaline storage battery or ac- 
cumulator invented two or three years since 
in France by Desmazures. This cell weighs 
in rough terms only about half as much as 
a lead cell of the same capacity. One pole 
of the alkaline storage battery is of iron, 
while the other is finely divided copper. 
The liquid is potassium zincate. The zinc 
is deposited upon the iron while the copper 
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being finely divided, can be readily oxidized. 

Two American inventors, Waddell and 
Entz, have modified the original Desmazures 
cell in certain slight but important particu- 
lars. The result of the endeavors has been 
the production of a remarkably efficient ac- 
cumulator. In a recent trial in Philadel- 
phia, according to the Electrical World, 100 
battery cells weighing, complete and filled, 
30 pounds apiece, gave 75 to 80 voltsand were 
capable of delivering 300 amperes without 
the evolution of gas or without serious heat- 
ing. The saving in weight of the battery 
over the lead storage battery is about 1,500 
pounds percar. A car furnished with this bat- 
tery together with its motor weighs somewhat 
less than the electrical car of the ordinary 
trolley system. 

There seems to be more hope for aéronauts 
in this new battery than in the lead batteries ; 
but this hope is a small one ; foralthough the 
weight of the storage battery has now been 
reduced to nearly one half, it is still very 
great ; and the weight of the motor has still 
to be considered. 

It is not probable that the future bicyclist 
of the air can support himself and progress 
with ‘less than one horse-power at his com- 
mand. If he employs electricity he will find 
it difficult to construct an electrical motor 
which will yield a horse-power and which 
will weigh under 100 lbs. With 100 lbs. in 
his battery and 100 Ibs. in his motor, to say 
nothing of the weight of the gears, wings, 
and rudders of the flying machine, the elec- 
trical aéronaut will be heavily handicapped 
even for a short trip. If an initial velocity 
could be gained by some species of send off 
like a toboggan slide it is improbable that a 
flying machine with such a heavy electrical 
equipment could be made tosoar, and the un- 
lucky experimenter would speedily find him- 
self among the débris of his machine. 

The wild goose which we have taken as an 
example resembles one of Edison’s new dy- 
namo and steam engines combined. Its heart 
is theengine. Its nervous organization an- 
swers perhaps to the dynamo and its current. 
The simile is not perfect ; but the reader can 
carry out an imperfect analogy and perceive 
that the bird’s apparatus for generating 
nervous activity and its apparatus for apply- 
ing its power are far more compact and far 
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lighter than any electrical attachment which 
a man can affix to his body and which will 
enable him to imitate the bird. Even if a 
lighter storage battery should be invented of 
which there is increasing probability, the 
weight of an electrical motor still will remain 
necessarily great. What invention may ac- 
comiplish in the way of lightening electrical 
motors no one can predict. At present elec- 
trical motors are too heavy to be seriously 
considered for the propelling agents of fiy- 
ing machines which are not in part balloons. 

We therefore return to the first method we 
have described, that of a balloon ship driven 
by an electrical motor which is driven bya 
current fed to the motor by a trolley wire—in 
short a modified telpherage system. This 
method of flying, although ignominious to 
one who desires to cut himself entirely free 
from all connection with the earth still seems 
to be a possible solution of the endeavor to 
use the air as steamships now use the water. 
The new method of step up and step down 
converters |would enable comparatively fine 
wire to be used to convey the electrical cur- 
rent from the wires on the earth through the 
trolleysto the balloonship. The latter could 
therefore be at a height sufficient to move 
freely without any fear of touching house- 
tops or trees. 

The step up transformer is merely the old 
Ruhmkorff coil. The primary of this is sup- 
plied with a powerful alternating current ; a 
very high electromotive force is thus gene- 
rated in the fine coil of the Ruhmkorff coil and 
this electrical pressure can be transmitted 
along comparatively fine wires to the ma- 
chine where it is desired to obtain electrical 
power. At the machine the high pressure 
current passes into a step down converter or 
transformer which is simply another Ruhm- 
korff coil and the quantity current with low 
pressure is taken off the inner coil of the 
Ruhmkorff. 

This in brief is the method of the step up 
and stepdowntransformers. And it is possi- 
ble that we may step up into the air by such 
a system on the telpherage plan. The step- 
ping down can be accomplished electrically, 
but the problem of stepping down safely from 
flying machines still puzzles the aéronaut 
whether he proposes to employ electricity 
or some other source of power. 





ILLUSTRATION AND OUR ILLUSTRATORS. 


BY Cc. M, FAIRBANKS, 


T is doubtful if our ideals in fiction are 
] ever quite realized by the artists who il- 
lustrate the stories we read, and yet the 
charm of well-drawn pictures, scattered 
through the text of a romance, is undeniable. 
But it isa charm that our fathers rarely if 
ever knew, for the modern art of illustration 
has developed quite within the memory of 
many of us who are not yet willing to admit 
that we are old men. 

It is a matter of but a dozen or twenty 
years since nearly all book and magazine il- 
lustrations were laboriously and very often 
roughly carved out of blocks of boxwood by 
men who, for the most part, were not artists 
and were without artistic feeling. Drawings 
upon the block were rendered by certain fixed 
and unsympathetic methods of the engraver, 
and were wholly lacking in those qualities of 
beautiful finish, faithful expression, and in- 
telligent appreciation of the purpose of the 
designer, which characterize the pictures of 
to-day—than which nothing finer has ever 
been done in black and white. 

A remarkable advance in processes of re- 
production within a comparatively few years 
has made possible, and in fact has stimulated, 
acorresponding progress in the methods of 
drawing for reproduction, It may not be un- 
interesting to consider briefly how the pic- 
tures are made which beautify our American 
magazines and who the men are who make 
them. 

The wood cut illustrations of the early 
part of the century, something of an achieve- 
ment, perhaps, for those days, appear gro- 
tesque to the educated eye of these later 
times. They are absurdly lacking in all 
sense of proportion and perspective,and while 
the art of steel-plate engraving has never sur- 
passed the perfection attained by the famous 
men of more than three hundred years ago, 
our early wood cuts, even in Bewick’s time 
(excellent in scientific accuracy of detail as 
were his representations of British birds and 
quadrupeds) were almost wholly lacking in 
pictorial and artistic interest. 

Up to within say sixty years the aim of 
the engraver in wood was to translate irito 
certain set series of coarse parallel lines the 


artist’s design. The cut thus produced had 
nothing, of course, of the artist’s individual- 
ity. It was stiff and angular. A step in ad- 
vance was taken when the artist drew in lead 
pencil upon the boxwood block and the en- 
graver simply reproduced the draughtsman’s 
lines in facsimile. Later came an attempt 
to represent the tone of the drawing in wood 
engraving, the picture to be reproduced being 
dravan with a brush in black and white, and 
the engraver by methods of his own seeking 
to express, as nearly as he might, the tex- 
ture, color, and tone of the original. This 
period in the history of wood engraving 
dates back not more than fifteen years, in 
which time, however, there has developed a 
school of craftsmen who may be regarded as 
artists in everything but originality. 

With the wonderful advances made in the 
study and practice of photography in recent 
years, the work of the engraver has been rev- 
olutionized. Mechanical processes have now 
been devised by means of which pen and ink 
and pencil drawings may be reproduced in 
exact facsimile, and drawings done in water 
color, and even in oil, may be rendered in re- 
lief plates, from which impressions with 
amazing fidelity to the original, may be ta- 
ken by the ordinary process of printing. 

Besides the desire for a means of perfect re- 
production, the great cost of wood engraving 
served to stimulate investigation and experi- 
ment in the field of reproduction for illustra- 
tion ; with what gratifying results may now 
be seen in the pagesof our current maga- 
zines and books. Years ago when photo- 
graphs were to be engraved, it was necessary 
to redraw the picture upon the wood in re- 
verse for the engraver. Some fifteen years 
ago it was made possible for the engraver to 
photograph the picture to be reproduced 
directly upon the block and, without the in- 
tervention of the draughtsman at all, to en- 
grave it directly upon the photograph. This 
process is still employed in combination with 
improved methods of engraving. But now- 
adays the practice most in vogue is for the 
artist to make a pen and ink drawing in 
lines, which is engraved by a photo-chemical 
process, producing a relief plate in metal at 
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something like a tenth of the costof an 
equally satisfactory wood cut. 

In wood engraving, as I have described it, 
the drawing upon the block is rendered in re- 
lief by the careful cutting away of all the 
plain surfaces of the block, or if it be a wash 
drawing, by so rendering the lights and 
shades in lines of varying strength and vary- 
ing degrees of nearness to one another as to 
preserve the values and tones of the original. 
Our American engravers have excelled in 
this art, and for many pictorial subjects no 
substitute is half so good in respect to sym- 
pathetic rendering of thespirit and individual 
character of the artist’s original. 

In drawing from photographs or from na- 
ture for reproduction, the camera is fre- 
quently called into play to simplify the labor 
of copying the picture. A photographic 
copy of the photograph, painting, or scene 
to be reproduced may betaken anda print from 
this negative made upon what is known as 
plain silver paper. Directly upon this pho- 
tograph, then, the artist may trace his draw- 
ing in pen, and ink, using such lines as 
please him in expressing the masses of light 
and shade. Tie photograph itself may then 
be completely effaced by bleaching it out with 
a solution of corrosive sublimate and alcohol, 
and the pen and ink drawing alone remains, 
and may then be reproduced by photo- 
engraving. 

The reproductive processes generally em- 
ployed to-day in illustration are wood en- 
graving, as already described, ‘‘ process,’’ or 
photo-engraving, and ‘‘half-tone” engrav- 
ing. Itistothe possibility thus presented 
of reproducing faithfully the drawing of the 
artist, with all its spirit and technical felici- 
ties, that we owe the perfection to which we 
have attained in illustration ; for the artists 
themselves have been stimulated to greater 
achievements, and a wholly new field has 
been opened to workers in black and white. 
Even color may be said to be not wholly 
lacking in modern black and white illustra- 
tion, if one has but trained his eye to per- 
ceive it in the silvery grays and velvety 
blacks that lie within the range of recent 
processes of engravings. 

No further description of the manner of 
wood engraving need be given. The theory 
of printing from the relief block is as old as 
the art of printing itself. Photo-engraving 
as it is called, covers in that name a great 
variety of processes, the details of which in 
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great part, are the secrets of each engraver, 
but the underlying principle is the same in 
each. It consists in the making by photo- 
chemical means, of a plate in relief from 
which the engraving is printed precisely as 
in the case of the wood cut. The picture to 
be reproduced is first drawn with pen and 
ink in lines or stifle. It may be of any con- 
venient size. The drawing is then photo- 
graphed down to the exact dimensions of the 
desired engraving, the reduction thus render- 
ing the lines finer and giving the drawing an 
appearance of greater finish than in the orig- 
inal. The thin gelatine negative is then 
stripped from the glass and placed in reverse 
upon a zinc plate which has been first cov- 
ered with a thin sensitized emulsion. This 
then is exposed to the light of day or to the 
rays of a powerful arc light and a print of 
the negative thus made upon the silvered 
surface of the zinc plate. The design or 
drawing is then etched by nitric acid, the 
lines to be left in relief for the purpose of 
printing being protected from the action of 
the acid by being first coated with dragon’s 
blood, a resinous gum, which, when heated 
upon the plate, covers the lines of the draw- 
ing like a varnish and permits all of the un- 
protected surfaces to be eaten away by the 
acid bath. This, in a word, with such modi- 
fications in the details of manipulation as 
each engraver may find expedient, is the 
general process of photo-engraving, as it is 
employed in reproducing pen and ink draw- 
ings for the magazines and the daily news- 
papers that now undertake to print pictures. 

This process, however, is applicable only 
to the engraving of drawings made in clear 
black lines. In the beautiful reproductions 
of photographs, paintings, and wash draw- 
ings (that is drawings made with a brush in 
water color) a more delicate process is em- 
ployed, the present perfection of which is of 
quite recent date. Bichromate of potash is 
the essential element, and this is combined 
in an emulsion of gelatine upon a metal plate 
upon which a print of the picture to be en- 
graved is made through a negative very 
much as in photo-engraving. This is then 
soaked in water until the gelatine swells and 
then it is exposed to the light, which, acting 
through the negative, hardens the bichro- 
mate of potash in the parts upon which the 
light acts, and leaves the unaffected surfaces 
of*the gelatine easily soluble in warm 
water. This soluble gelatine being care- 
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fully washed away, leaves a relief from which 
acast may be made in plaster or other ma- 
terial, and in which metal relief plates may 
be cast for printing. 

But inasmuch as a shaded surface like that 
of a photograph, if printed from in the usual 
way, would produce but a silhouette, it is 
found necessary to reduce this planetoa 
granulated surface, and this is accomplished 
in the ‘‘half-tone’’ process by photograph- 
ing the subject to be engraved through the 
minute meshes of a very fine net or veil 
placed over the negative. The resultant 
plate, thus resolved into an infinite number 
of fine checks or dots presents a granulated 
surface, almost like the finest sand paper, 
from which a print may be made in the usual 
manner. Improved methods of producing 
this effect have led to the invention of an in- 
genious and delicate machine for ruling the 
glass of the negative with the finest hair 
lines, crossing obliquely, and so microscopic 
as to be hardly observable except upon very 
close examination. By this substitution for 
the veil, drawings in charcoal, crayon, or 
water color, or paintings in oil are reproduced 
with the faithfulness of the photograph, 
while the autographic work of the artist is 
preserved in facsimile in the printed picture. 
Something of definiteness and strength of 
clear color is lost unavoidably in the process 
of producing this granulated plate, but this 
is made up for in great part by a skillful re- 
touching of the stronger blacks and whites of 
the original in the negative. 

But despite the beauty of the soft half-tone 
engravings, the superiority of artistic wood 
cutting remains unimpaired, and a great part 
of the best work in our magazines is still pro- 
duced by the “‘ painter-engraver,’’who is able 
to preserve the color values and tones of the 
original as no photographic process is quite 
abletodo as yet. Bright reds and yellows in 
nature will insist on coming out black in pho- 
tographing, and the darkest blues appear as 
white, and these errors of the camera the 
wood engraver can correct. 

In a recent lecture beforethe Art Students’ 
League in New York upon the subject of il- 
lustration, Mr. W. Lewis Frazer said that 
there were practically but three profitable 
fields of work open to the younger American 
artists of to-day—portraiture, illustration, 
and teaching—and of these he thought there 
was no doubt that illustration presented the 
most promising field. For in two years past, 
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he said, the American publishers had paid 
twice as much for illustrations as had been 
paid for paintings in all the American art 
galleries. Mr. Frazer is in a situation to 
know what he is talking about, and there is 
no doubt that he speaks truly. 

Illustration is no longer to be regarded as 
the last resort of an unsuccessful painter. It 
is true that many a young man, with a high 
ambition beyond the making of magazine 
pictures to be enjoyed but fora month and 
then lost to sight in the charming wilderness 
of back numbers and bound volumes, has felt 
himself forced by the necessity of bread and 
butter—and perchance occasional cake and 
pie on holidays—to do what to him seemed 
to be hack work ; but it is none the less true 
that among our notable painters in black and 
white are to be found artists of the first rank, 
in whose pictures is shown a thorough mas- 
tery of drawing and composition, and origi- 
nality in a degree not always to be observed 
in more ambitious and pretentious works 
in color. 

I cannot hope to include in an article of the 
present scope all the worthy names of the il- 
lustrators of our American periodicals. I 
may however cite some of the leading expo- 
nents of our widely famed and much admired 
school of workers in black and white. The 
present advanced movement in illustration 
in this country started nearly twenty years 
ago. 

The impulse to do artistic illustration was 
borrowed from a coterie of talented men on 
the London Graphic, headed by Frederick 
Barnard, and in which were Prof. Hubert 
Herkomer, William Small, Charles Green, E. 
J. Gregory, W. J. Hennessy, Luke Fildes, 
the late Frank Holl, and Henry Woods. The 
admirable pictures of Small and Green are 
familiar to students of good illustrations in 
the magazines of to-day, and they are models 
of correct and spirited drawing. Adolf Men- 
zel, the venerable painter and draughtsman 
of Germany, was perhaps the model for this 
strong school of English illustrators, and 
they in turn afforded examples to our own 
young men of a few yearsago. It is to the 
clever, fantastical, humorous Barnard, to 
Charles Green, and to William Small that 
Edwin A. Abbey, our own most illustrious 
illustrator, Charles S. Reinhart, and others 
of the pioneers in American illustration owe 
very much of their early bent for black and 
white. 
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With Mr. Abbey and Mr. Reinhart perhaps 
Mr. Frank Millet, a talented New Englander, 
should be included among our earliest illus- 
trators, for certainly he won his spurs by 
clever letters as well as drawings sent from 
the frontier in the Russo-Turkish war when 
he went as correspondent and special artist. 
He has traveled much and drawn much, but 
of late years he has appeared but little ex- 
cept in his paintings in the galleries of Lon- 
don and New York. Abbey, who has been 
intimately associated with Millet in their rural 
English retreat at Broadway, is still a young 
man, but he has achieved wonderful things, 
both as to quantity and quality. His facility 
isnot greater than his felicity. No one 
among the artists is more highly esteemed 
by his fellows, nor is he any the less popular 
with the public, that cannot be expected to 
care especially for purely technical or man- 
ual dexterity in drawing. I fancy that there 
is no illustrator now before the public to 
compare with Mr. Abbey in the charming 
manipulation of pen and ink, in which me- 
dium his most effective work has been done. 
Mr. Abbey was born in Philadelphia in 1852, 
and pretty much his whole artistic career has 
been an open record. He went to Englandearly 
in his career to study and he has remained to 
worship. Even before going aboard he gave 
some taste of his quaint fancy in his exqui- 
site drawings to Herrick’s old songs, and 
later in rural England he found ‘out the se- 
questered nooks, old inns, thatched cots and 
hedges and gardens, which he has peopled 
so charmingly with the companions of Ju- 
dith Shakspere’s time and with the droll 
cronies of Tony Lumpkin and other charac- 
ters of Goldsmith. : 

Mr. Alfred Parsons should be mentioned 
with Mr. Abbey because they have lived and 
worked together in their different fields. He 
is the interpreter without a rival of the beau- 
ties of the rich English landscape. His 
drawings to Wordsworth'ssonnets and many 
other illustrations of country scenes have 
charmed an appreciative public in America. 

Charles S. Reinhart is another of the 
Americans whose drawings bear a foreign 
date, for after achieving wide distinction 
here he sought the influences of Paris and 
London for artistic stimulus. He has been 
much associated with Mr. Abbey. But he 
lacks Mr. Abbey’s fine poetry, and contents 
himself with observing and picturing the 
present, while Mr. Abbey is dreaming of 
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things long ago. Mr. Reinhart, notwith- 
standing his life abroad, is very American in 
the directness of his style and in his chosen 
subjects for illustraticn. He draws with fa- 
cility and, as has been said of him, with 
agility and his characters are alwaysvery hu- 
man and very much alive. 

In passing tothe younger men who are now 
mak‘ng their mark in the field of illustra- 
tion, I should not neglect to mention the late 
Felix O. C. Darley, one of the very earliest 
of the American men of merit, whose illustra- 
tions to James Fenimore Cooper’s novels, and 
of some of Irving’s sketches remain to-day 
models of their kind. Harry Fenn, too, is 
one of those who were early to find means to 
express the picturesque and rustic beauties 
of our scenery, and he has kept pace with the 
advanced methods of picture making. His 
“Picturesque America,’ published many 
years ago, was at the timequite the best thing 
of its kind that had been done in black and 
white in this country. 

But of the men of to-day, that is the 
younger men of promise, whose future is all 
before them, there is a host of whom I may 
name only the representatives. Coming 
nearest to Abbey in daintiness of execution 
and individuality is Robert Blum, A.N.A., 
who just at this time chances to be painting 
in far off Japan. Mr. Blum comes from Cin- 
cinnati, but the greatest part of his artistic 
life has been spent in Paris, Florence, and 
Venice, where he acquired a maturity and a 
rare felicity in the use of the pen and the 
brush. 

W. T. Smedley, one of the very strongest 
of our present illustrators, like Mr. Reinhart, 
records the passing fancies of the day. He 
draws remarkably well, and his gentlemen 
and ladies are usually persons of fashion, 
faultless:y attired and have the merit of ap- 
pearing really to live and move and have 
their being among the familiar surroundings 
of our daily life. 

Frederic Remington, whose ambition it is 
to be known as the truest interpreter of the 
form and action of the horse, is likely to find 
his ambition realized. In recognition of his 
distinguished talents the National Academy 
of Design has recently elected him an Asso- 
ciate, and his breezy Western and Canadian 
and Mexican drawings (or rather paintings, 
for all of his larger illustrations are engraved 
from oil studies in black and white) have at- 
tracted unusual attention. Mr. T. de Thul- 
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strup is another man who knows something 
of the horse, but it is not the angular beast 
of the Western plains that he draws. In fact 
while some of his military drawings have 
identified his name in some fashion with such 
subjects, there is almost nothing which Mr. 
de Thulstrup does not do well, but he is 
rather literal than imaginative. 

But it would be insidious for me to under- 
take anything like an enumeration in the 
order of their importance of the clever 
and noteworthy artists in black and white 
whose drawings add acertain charm to the 
occupations of our leisure; and when so 
many of them are clever, it is not easy to find 
words fitly to describe the degree or character 
of their cleverness. I must be content to 
group together a few names of the men whose 
work is seen everywhere in these days of 
manifold publications of wide circulation. 
There is a certain group of men who observ- 
ing,somewhat superficially periaps, the traits 
of our finde siecle civilization, find amuse- 
ment for themselves in chronicling some of 
the elements that go to make up society. 
Mr. Charles Dana Gibson is conspicuous 
among the artists of contemporary manners, 
and his men and women (though he repeats 
his types) always impress you with a sense 
of their true gentility. Mr. Charles Howard 
Johnson is of Mr. Gibson’s set, while in the 
work of Mr. C. Jay Taylor there is apparent 
alittle greater versatility and a taste for 
broad fun, together with a daintiness of exe- 
cution. 

Speaking of Mr. Dana Gibson’s frequent 
use of a few familiar types suggests the fact 
that nearly every artist has ideals from which 
he is rarely able to free himself. Mr. Ab- 
bey’s young woman, tall, frank, and self- 
contained, her charming head and full round 
neck well set upon her shoulders, no matter 
in what age he may place her, is at once as 
recognizable as Mr. Reinhart’s American 
tourist or watering-place belle, or Mr. Tay- 
lor’s well-known ‘‘tailor-made girl.’’ Mr. 
Harry McVickar's somewhat supercilious 
young woman is the same in what extreme 
of fashion he may attire her, and Mr. Van 
Schaik’s well dressed person of the ‘swell 
set’? always speaks to one of the modes of 
Paris. 

A. B. Frost and E. W. Kemble may be 
spoken of together, though their manner of 
work is entirely different. But both are won- 
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derfully expressive, and Frost can do with a 
few well placed but hasty lines almost as 
much as the lamented Callcott. He is a 
strong and skillful draughtsman and is 
known for his faithful and spirited scenes of 
hunting and camping, as well as for his hu- 
morous delineations of the life of the town. 
Kemble combines with a somewhat careless 
and unattractive sketchiness—not to say 
scratchiness—of style a very clever power of 
expressing the characteristics of his chosen 
types in Southern plantation life. 

Representatives of what may be called the 
classic in illustration are Elihu Vedder, the 
artist of the weird and of the Rubiat, Will 
H. Low, whose pictures to Keats’ ‘‘ Lamia” 
serve to show his bent, and Kenyon Cox, one 
of the strongest figure draughtsmen we have, 
if one will but make allowance for a certain 
exaggeration of anatomical display. 

Howard Pyle is known by his quaint me- 
dizeval subjects, his knights in armorand his 
fortified castles, quite as well as by thestrong, 
confident method of his treatment of them ; 
and Alfred Brennan, of lighter fancy and less 
powerful pen, has distinguished himself in 
the same field. 

But now I have left myself but scant space 
for the consideration of a host of names that 
will come to the mind of every follower ofour 
illustrated magazines. There are the charm- 
ing drawings of the English cathedrals and 
certain Venetian scenes by Joseph Pennell, 
quite as light and graceful in their way for 
landscape as are Abbey’s figures ; and there 
is Reginald Birch, who draws pretty chil- 
dren; and Mrs. Rosina Emmet Sherwood; 
the veteran F. Hopkinson Smith, of Tile 
Club fame, artist, litterateur, traveler, and 
man of business and affairs; and Zogbaum 
and Vandenhoof and Blashfield. There are 
Otto H. Bacher, strong and individual, and 
Carroll Beckwith and Willard Metcalf; and 
Albert Sterner and Irving Wiles and Chester 
Loomis, Harry Hall, Francis Day, Herbert 
Denman, Oliver Herford and Farney and Al- 
lan C. Redwood and E. J. Burns; together 
with J. O. Davidson, famous for his marines, 
and Carlton Chapman too, not to forget 
Hamilton Gibson's dainty treatment of some 
of nature’s most charming fantasies, and so 
on to theend of the chapter—that must needs 
be a long one, to include them all, and a no- 
table one for the distinguished names it 
might contain. 





WHAT SHALL BE TAXED? 


BY EDWARD W. BEMIS, 
Of Vanderbilt University, 


HE Chancellor of the English Ex- 
chequer was once described as a mere 
taxing machine “intrusted with a 

certain amount of misery which it was his 
duty to distribute as fairly as possible.’’ 

Taxation has always been unpopular with 
those who have borne it, unless, indeed, we 
except such indirect taxes as tariffs and ex- 
cises, whose burden is borne by many un- 
consciously. Yet so long as the public 
revenue is expended wisely, as will be as- 
sumed in this discussion, the only legitimate 
question we can ask is this: ‘Is the tax 
raised as fairly as possible?’ 

Perfection is not to be looked for in any 
human work, but we may reasonably de- 
mand, in such a vital matter as the raising 
of the rapidly increasing revenues which our 
public bodies need, the greatest attainable 
fairness or justice.} Our present systems of 
state and local tion are so far removed 
from fairness and wisdom as to awaken the 
wonder of every investigator that such sys- 
tems endure for a year. Only the great ig- 
norance of how to improve our methods of 
taxation can account for it. 

When the assessed valuations of real estate 
in the United States increased from $6,973,- 
006,000 in 1860 t6 $13,036,767,000 in 1880, 
while the assessed value of all personal prop- 
erty in that period of rapi growing wpaith 
declined from $5,111, $3,866,227 5 when 
in New York State, similarly, real estate, ac- 
cording to the assessment, rose from $1,960,- 
000,000 in 1875 to $2,762,000,000 in 1885, while 
personal property declined from $407,000,000 
to $332,000,000, something must have been 
_wrong. Personal property in the shape of 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, money, most of 
the annual products of industry and agri- 
culture, equals and in the wealthier states 
exceeds more than two-fold all the real es- 
tate, yet over four-fifths of it escapes all 

taxation. 
'  Qur middle and poorer classes pay nearly 
all our taxes. Our rich have even concluded 
that they ought not to be taxed. In a most 
flourishing and beautiful city of the Connec- 
ticut Valley the tax collector told me in 1888 


that the only peovle who could always be 
counted on as sure to protest vigorously and 
make trouble unless their taxes were reduced 
were the two richest men in the city who 
were never taxed on over one-tenth of their 


In more than one large city have I been 
told by assessors and men of property that it 
was not prudent for an assessor desirous of 
retaining his office to assess personal prop- 
erty at a fair value. Usually a property 
owner is not forced to tell of his property. 
The assessor guesses at it and guesses wildly; 
consequently many ignorant reformers ad- 
vocate the requirement of an oath from 
everybody as to every form of property. 
This has been thoroughly tried in Ohio, as 
Prof. Ely has shown in his ‘‘Taxation in 
American States and Cities.”” The failure is 
complete. So great a premium has been 
placed on lying that, according to universal 
testimony, perjury in filling out the assess- 
ment lists has become the common and ex- 
pected thing in Ohio. Let every one who 
proposes reform by retaining the personal 
property tax look to the experience of this 
state. 

The reasons for such evasion of our present 
taxes are easy to see. The general property 
tax, when originally imposed in Greece and 
Rome, and then revived in Europe in the 
middle ages and imported to this country by 
our ancestors, did quite truly fulfill the most 
widely accepted of all the canons of just tax- 
ation; namely, taxation according to ability 
to pay. A man’s ability to pay varied with 
his land, his cattle, barns, and visible imple- 
ments of toil. To-day, through the vast 
development of corporations and credits and 
fine homes, a man’s property often consists 
of objects which bring him little or no in- | 
come and thus do not increase his ability to 
contribute to the support of society. Much 
property is valuable only because of its cost 
or prospect of future income and not at all 
from presentincome. Thus, even if wecould 
reach all property we would not attain to 
equality of sacrifice or fairness. 

But most forms of personal property, and 





those the most valuable, being easily con- 
cealed, the honest must pay for the dishorrst. 
The public conscience revolts at this and 
justifies evasion, A man knows that if his 
business rival escapes taxation and he him- 
self pays, he will be fatally handicapped. If 
a tax of $2 on $100 were collected ona 5 per 
cent bond the rate of income tax would be $2 
on $5, or 40 per cent, and the net interest 
would be reduced to 3 percent. No wonder 
that, as the writer discovered in St. Louis in 


1889, the widows and orphans of two years’ | 


standing of that city, whose property is in 
the probate courts, and so impossible of con- 
cealment, pay one-half of all the taxes on cer- 
tain classes of personal property. A promi- 
nent banker tells me that in order to induce 
him to buy some state bonds paying 4% per 
cent, and subject to faxes of nearly one-half 
that, the governor of the state, one of the 
large states of the West; illegally promised 
the banker exemption from all taxes. 

Reform is imperative. All over the coun- 
try the demand arises. As President An- 
drews of Brown University has declared, here 
is the greatest need and opportunity for 
change in the action of government of any 
within the conception of the economist or the 
statesman. 

We may reform in two ways, according to 
our theory of what is the best mode of taxa- 
tion. We may, believing that every man, 
should be taxed only according to his natural 
opportunities, confine ourselves, as does 


Henry George, to taxes on the rental value 
oC land neal the purely Semebeny value of 
natural monopolies like rai , Or we may 
scazph CRAUNMGE aotiehal VISW’ Thal Bvery one 
should be taxed according to his ability as 
determined by his income, and then levy 
such taxes in accordance therewith as will 
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such part of the wealth as it can administer 
for the general good better than can indi- 
viduals. There ought merely to be equality 
of burden, or fairness in the apportionmen 
of the tax. 

There are no natural rights in social ques- 
tions. There is no natural right to property. 
We cannot exist without the state, and the 
state can and should regulate the holding of 
property solely with a view to the general 
welfare. The state limits even the time of 
our right to inventions and the written pro- 
ducts of our brain, and in some states pre- 
vents our full control over the whisky we 
might produce or the houses we build. 

There are other ethical questions however 
in the single tax. This will appear if we di- 
vide the subject into two parts : (1) the situa- 
tion of affairs when the tax should be in full 
operation, and (2) the mode of attaining to it. 
As to the first, it seems probable that if only 
the rental value of land exclusive of improve- 
ments were taxed, industry would be en- 
couraged, for all burdens on capital would be 
taken off. The rent tax would probably 
suffice for all the needs of government, na- 
tional, state, and local. 

A tax on land would stimulate its best use 
by the present owner or lead to its transfer 
to one who would so useit. The tax also 
would not tend to drive capital away as 
might be true toa slight degree with an in- 
come tax, in any one of our states, until 
several neighboring states had adopted the 
same tax. Land, of course, cannot run away. 
No great effect on involuntary poverty or on 
wages would be produced save through in- 
crease of business prosperity that might fol- 
low removal of present taxes on general 
property. 

On the other hand such a tax, if carried 


be suggested in the latter part of this paper. +out to the full extent desired, so as to dis- 


Let us first consider for a few moments, and 
necessarily in too brief form to do justice to 
the subject, the George, or single tax, theory. 
The advocates of the single tax are mis- 
taken in holding that all values except those 
of land are the product of one’s own labor 
exclusively, and not to be taken away in any 

| Measure by taxation. All values are largely 
\a social product. The difference between the 
wealth a Vanderbilt could make in the 
United States and among the Hottentots is 
due to society, or at least dependent on so- 
ciety. The latter, being a silent partner in 
all wealth production, has a right to take 


place all other taxes, would enable all save 
land owners, and even all new land owners 
who bought land for a song after the imposi- 
tion of the tax, to escape any contribution to 
government. Henry George here wrongly 
holds that we should ‘pay taxes as we do rent 
for rooms in a large compartment house or 
hotel, i. e., according to the benefit the rooms 
are to us, instead of according to our ability 
to pay, as all economists, I believe, save the 
disciples of Henry George, contend. 

As Prof. Seligman showed, in a recent de- 
bate with Mr. George, by arguments and il- 
lustrations which deserve careful study : 
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/ The reason that we pay taxes is not because 
e state protects us, or because we get any ben- 
fits from the state, but simply because the 
state isa partof us. The duty of supporting 
and protecting it is born with us. The state in 
civilized society is as much a necessity to the 
individual as the air he breathes.. . . In so far 
as he demands particular services he pays his 
particular fees. But, in so far as he is born into 
the state, he is bound to support it to the best 
of his ability. 


But though the land tax as the only tax is 
based on a fast disappearing theory of taxa- 
tion as payment for benefits received, and by 
allowing most able citizens to escape their 
just contributions is a violation of ethics, yet 
there seems to ke no economic or ethical ob- 
jection to a special tax on the rental value of 
land considerably higher than the taxon 
buildings or many other sources of income. 
The reasons for this are those given above, 
the inability of land to run away and the fact 
that a tax on it solely according to 
its value independent of all improvements 
would stimulate business. 

The George theory must also be referred to 
on its second side, the mode of introducing 
the tax. Whether done quickly or very 
gradually there would be loss to present land 
holders, but if effected gradually through 
several years, the tax being increased only a 
small amount a year, as now proposed, the 
writer fails to see the injustice in this phase 
of the matter that some, but not all, econo- 


mists do. Justas we injure special interests 
for the good of the by nges in 
tariffs and liquor licenses, and.by patents 


new inventions that displace , SO may 
we doin the case of any form of taxation, 


provided only it is done very ually. 
: pp Ahem A pee es- 
_ tate taxation will occupy a prominent place, 
| and land may be taxed higher than the im- 
provements. But taxation on real estate will 


be confined to counties and their subdivi- 


sions, the state getting i ue from en- 
tirely different sources, suck SoPmeaicorand 
inheritances, as to be explained. 


This separation te cal sources 
of revenue is vital. As lotig-as our states de- 
pend for any ; ir-revenue on 
assessments, so long will towns run a racein 
undervaluation to escape their just share of 
dues to the state. The attempts of boards of 
equalization in twenty states to pgevent this 

“have proved the farce they always will. 
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As to other forms of taxation aside from 
that on real estate, we have already seen that 
these must realize the only ethica] principle 
in taxation,—contribution we toability 
instead of for a particular service r¢ndered, as 
in the case of fees, or for special benefits re- 
ceived as is true of assessments. We have 
seen, too, that the general property tax, the 
tax, that is, on all personal property as well 
as real estate, was originally imposed because 
such property did then sufficiently indicate 
ability to pay, but doesso no longer. The 
best mode of applying the principle of taxa- 
tion according to ability to corporations 
which occupy a prominent place in the busi- 
ness of to-day has been carefully worked out 
by Prof. Seligman in several published 
articles. After showing the utter chaos 
and diversity of corporation taxes in this 
country, the author of the above arti- 
cles urges most convincingly that the 
only fair method is for every state to 
tax such portion of the net income of every 
corporation doing business in the state as is 
the ratio of the gross receipts of the corpora- 
tion in that state to its entire gross receipts 
everywhere. 

By net income is meant gross receipts mi- 
nus all operating expenses and: such allow- 
ance for repairs, . depreciation, insurance, 
etc., as are necessary to keep the works in as 
good condition at the end of the year as at the 
beginning. But all interest on bonds as well 
as dividends on stock and all permanent im- 
provements or additions to the surplus 
should be considered as a part of the net in- 
come. Interest on bonds of acorporation are V 
part of the net income of the business, for the 
bonds form partof the capital and are so 
treated, being very different from the debts 
of an individual. Among the many hundred 
nominally distinct railroad corporations of 
the United States, the statistician of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Prof. 
Henry.C. Adams, finds but one that is mak- 
ing or apparently intends to make any effort 
to pay its bonded debt. The bonds are one 
form of capital. The same thing is probably 
true of all corporations. 

The tax cannot be evaded. It is easy to 
require all corporations to reveal their gross 
receipts and the items of their expenditure. 
The tax would not be heavy enough to make 
it an object for stockholders to vote exorbi- 
tant salaries to a few officials merely to evade 
part of the tax by lessened dividends. The 
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loss in dividends by such a process would 
»exceed the gain in lower taxes. In Europe, 
ewhere similar taxes prevail, there is no such 
complaint. 

It is probable, unfortunately, that the fed- 
eral supreme court which has declared the 
gross receipts tax on railroads unconstitu- 
tional, as a tax on interstate commerce, will 
likewise forbid state taxes on net receipts of 
such corporations. In that case either the 
national government will have to levy the 
tax and turn it over to the states according 
to gross receipts or mileage in each state, or, 
more probably, the next best thing will have 
to be adopted, namely, to tax thecorporation 
on such portion of the value of its stock and 
bonds as its mileage in the state bears to its 
total mileage. If the state is not allowed to 
tax the bonds save when owned in the state, 
as recent decisions hold, then the Tennessee 
plan adopted in 1889 for the taxation of gas, 
water works, electric light and street-car 
companies can be applied also to railroads. 
This avoids all supreme court decisions by 
not directly taxing stock and bonds but by 
assessing the corporation on an amount 
equal to the market value of its shares of 
stock and its bonds. Tobe sure bonds in 
this way escape all tax, but they could be 
reached by a general income tax on indi- 
viduals. 

In addition to state taxes on the income of 
corporations, the communities in which they 
have real estate, whether depots or factories 
or other forms, should tax this real estate 
like any other owned by individuals. The 
tax, being imposed by a different authority 
from that which imposes the state income 
tax, would not be adouble tax. Professor 
Seligman also argues that to place a state in- 
come tax on individuals even on that part of 
their income resulting from corporations, 
would not be double taxation. His reasons 
appear sound, but space forbids their pres- 
entation here. 

I believe that we must go further than does 
Prof. Seligman in taxing, especially valuable 
franchises like street-car and gas companies. 
Possibly in case of the latter it would be bet- 


ter to force reductions in price rather than to- 


increase the taxes. It is to be hoped that 
our cities, taking lesson of ‘the great suc- 
cesses of city ownership of gas works and 
electric lights in this country, will soon more 
extensively follow English and Australian as 
well as German example in this matter. 


But city ownership, or at least active man- 
agement of street transportation, seeins still 
distant, though a few cities have tried it in 
countries just mentioned, and with success. 
A reduction in street-car fares, too, below the 
convenient nickel seems hardly called for. 
Street-car companies are thus, as perhaps the 
best example we see of an absolute natural 
monopoly, making enormous profits, and 
sure to make still more as our cities grow. 
The investment is not even ordinarily haz- 
ardous. Yet the monopoly character of the 
business enables twenty to forty per cent 
profits on the actual cost of the plant, aside 
from expenditures to “‘influence’’ city coun- 
cils, to be a common thing. A special tax 
on street-car franchises is now, May, 1891, 
absorbing the Massachusetts legislature. 
The best remedy seems tolie first in absolute 
prohibition of the issue of stock or bonds be- 
yond the actual cost of the plant, and second 
a sharply progressive tax on the net income. 

The income tax has never had a fair trial 
in this country. Even when the law had 
just been introduced by the national govern- 
ment toward the close of the Civil War, and 
the mode of administrating such a law had 
not been understood or the details of the law 
perfected, the assessors nevertheless hit the 
truth as toa man’s income far better than 
they do now relative to his personal prop- 
erty. This is proved by the fact that the rich’ 
in 1865 and 1866 objected to the income tax 
as revealing to the public their real income. 
Who ever objects on that account to the gen 
eral property tax? It is too well known tha 
taxes under our present system bear no rela, 
tion to ability to pay. 

It is said that a progressive income tax 
would drive capitalists away. If low as it 
should be, it probably would not, to any im- 
portant extent. It does not in Switzerland. 
In Zurich, under a graduated system of tax- 
ation, as shown in typical instances given by 
our Consul : 

An average laborer is taxed 2.1 per cent, an 
average mercantile employee 5.29 per cent, an 
average well-to-do manufacturer 10.5 per cent, 
and an average capitalist 25.5 per cent on the 
annual yield of his labor, his labor and capital 
combined, or his capital, as the case may be. 

Besides, the movement toward income 
taxes is spreading so rapidly that several 
states are likely to adopt it at about the same 
time. 

As no income or other tax, however, can 
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be perfectly applied, and as society is inter- 
ested in Securing the division of large estates 
during the life of the owner, a moderately 
progressive tax on inheritance, jncreasing 
with si inherj Ss 
of the party receiving it, is coming into de- 
served favor with all thinkers, New York, 
after experimenting with a 5 per cent tax on 
collateral inheritances, from which it obtains 
$1,000,000 yearly, has just introduced a 1 per 
cent tax on all direct inheritances above 
$10,000, which is expected to yield fully 
$2,000,000 more per annum. The tax should 
be somewhat progressive, as in Australia. 
Every one should in this connection, read 
Dilke’s account and praiseof this tax on 
that continent in his ‘‘ Problems of Greater 
Britain.’’ In one place he says: 


Although ‘large land-owners and great capi- 
talists asaclass dislike graduated taxation, it 
cannot be said that the institution of property 
as such is weakened by it or money or rich peo- 
ple driven from the colonies. The extreme 
limit which as yet has been reached by such tax- 
ation is the 13 per cent upon certain large prop- 
erties in New Zealand ; but this amount is borne 
so quietly that it is certain that a far higher rate 
could be sustained. The tendency of Democ- 
racy in taxation lies this way. The Australians 
have chiefly chosen, as I think wisely, thedeath 
duties for their experiments... . Introduced 
in the colony of Victoria by a minister, who, 
though not originally a Conservative, had be- 
come a Conservative before he carried it, the 
graduated succession duty, varying from 1 per 
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cent on small properties to Io per cent on large 
(only widows, children, and grandchildren 
being subject to a reduced scale), has worked 
well, bringing in a large amount of money with- 
out greater unpopularity than attends taxes of 
every kind, and it has been imitated in all the 
South Sea colonies. 

This tax cannot be evaded. It stimulates 
division of estates among the living and is 
every way worthy of far more attention in 
this country than it has yet received. 

Tosumup: Let all our taxes on stocks, 
bonds, money, furniture, credits, and in fact 
all personal property be abolished. Let the 
mortgagor pay only on the value of his real 
estate less the mortgage and the mortgagee 
on the mortgage, as in California. Let the 
state abandon all taxes on real estate and 
levy income and succession taxes, distribu- 
ting therefrom to the towns and cities what 
the latter may need after they have taxed real 
estate, land being rated higher than im- 
provements. Local communities might also 
retain liquor licenses. Almost all of the 
other license taxes, such as prevail in the 
Southern states alone, to any extent, save in 
Idaho, should be abolished. Not being 
graded according to the profits or even the 
magnitude of the business, they violate all 
principles of just taxation. 

e are behind every other nation of the 
civilized world in our methods of taxation J 
Reform cannot wait much longer. When it 
does come it is likely tocome chiefly, I think, 
along the lines indicated. 
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SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[August 2.] 

* And beside this, giving all diligence, add to 
your faith valor and to your valor, knowledge.” 
—IlI. Peter 1: 5. 

“ And beside this, giving all diligence, add to 
your faith manliness ’’—virtue it is in our Eng- 
lish version, but manliness would rather repre- 
sent the original—‘‘and to manliness knowl- 

ge.” 

T is evident that the Apostle Peter did 
not think there was any incongruity be- 
not afraid lest those who read his epistle 


tween education and religion. He was 
should become too highly educated or should 


lose their religion in getting their education. 
He did not believe in the cynical maxim that 


‘‘Ignorance is the mother of devotion.” If 
indeed that were true, we should want as lit- 
tle to do with the child as with the mother ; a 
devotion that is born of ignorance we shoulddo 
better not to possess. And yet it cannot be 


doubted that the Church has, at least in some 


ages of the world, rather hindered than pro- 
moted certain phases of education. It has 
promoted education up to a certain point and 
then has cried to the human mind, Halt! 
It has forbidden it to go beyond a fixed and 
predetermined boundary line. Inthe Middle 
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_Ages the very Bible was closed to the com- 
mon mind, lest the Bible should stir men to 
too great thinking, should inspire them with 
too great independence and render them too 
free of the Church and of the priests. To- 
day in Protestant churches there are not a 
few, and someeven in Protestant pulpits, who 
are afraid of scientific education, and others 
who labor to reconcilescience and religion as 
though somehow they were enemies one to 
another that must be reconciled. 

Now with all this conception of the rela- 
tions of science and religion the Apostle 
Peter evidently has nosympathy. Nor does 
he think that re*igion is to be a kind of fringe 
of light about education, that it is to be an 
attachment and an incident, that men are to 
be educated with a little piety superadded, 
that they are to have, for example, the read- 
ing of the Bible or the Lord’s Prayer in the 
public schools by way of a pinch of salt that 
will preserve the whole system of education 
from becoming irreligious or godless. No! 
He neither thinks on the one hand that there 
is an incongruity between the two, nor on the 
other hand that education can be sanctified by 
alittle religion at the beginning by way of 
invocation and a little religion at the end by 
way of benediction ; but he says, ‘‘In your 
faith add to your manliness, and in your man- 
liness add to your knowledge.” 

If I were to modernize his language and ap- 
ply it to our own time, I would say, Let your 
piety be an educated piety and do not be 
afraid of any question that can confront you. 
Bring to all the problems of life an intellec- 
tual courage. First, have faith in God and 
the invisible world, then in that faith have a 
courage that will dare to grapple with every 
problem that may come before you. All 
questions of literature, all questions of his- 
tory, all questions of science, all questions of 
philosophy, all questions of theology, all 
questions of Biblical history, of Biblical sci- 
erce, and of Biblical theology—grasp them 
all, be afraid of none. 

The spirit of this injunction is precisely 
the same as that of Paul’s text, ‘‘ Prove all 
things ; hold fast that which is good.’’ There 
is nothing, says the Apostle Paul, that you 
may not bring to the test of your reasoning. 
Question everything. Question your immor- 
tality ; question the inspiration of the Bible ; 
question the existence of God ; question what 
you like. There is nothing to stand finally 
in the court of human reason and human con- 
E-Aug. 
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science that cannot abide the cross-question- 
ing of criticism. 

How then shall we in our faith add knowl- 
edge? Or, tostate the problem conversely, 
How shall we in the acquisition of our knowl- 
edge add to our faith? Howshall we so con- 
duct our educational processes of this nine- 
teenth century that instead of weakening 
our faith, weakening our hold on the 
eternal verities, making God seem less 
sure and real to us, they shall make our 
hope and faith and love more assured and 
certain? How shall we conduct education so 
that these eternal truths will be strengthened 
and made clearer to us, so that our religious 
life will be disciplined, so that we shall ad- 
vance in religion while we are gaining in 
knowledge? It has been said that theological 
students even, often lose religion while they 
are getting theology. If that is true, they 
make a very poor exchange. How shall we 
get increased religious life in the process of 
getting increased intellectual life ? 

I believe that if we look at this question 
with any thoroughness, with any real depth, 
we shall see that the dangers to piety come 
from a superficial knowledge ; we shall see 
that what is swept away by education—a 
genuine, deep, profound education—is not 
piety at all but superstition and the sooner 
that goes the better. 


[August 9.] 

What is education? The feeblest thing 
God ever makes is an infant man, the babe. 
He does not know how to see, nor to feel, nor 
to hear, nor to walk, nor to reason ; he does 
not know anything. He is less capable than 
the infant of any other one of the animal cre- 
ation. Hecan simply coo and kick and cry. 
That isthe oneextreme. Attheother extreme 
is a Newton, who reaches out his hand and 
takes the planetsin his palm and weighs them; 
tells you what are the constituent elements 
of yonder blazing sun; reads the message of 
the falling fruit and discovers the secret force 
that binds all the worlds in one magnificent 
system. What is the difference between the 
babe in his cradle and the astronomer in his 
observatory? The path that has been trod- 
den is education. And all the processes of 
life are educating. The family begins the 
education of the child ; the school takes it up 
when the family drops it; life takes it up 
when school and family drop it ; while the 
Church takes the questions of moral life and 
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of his relation to Godand to eternity through- 
out childhood, youth, and manhood. 

Education is character-building ; it is man- 
making ; and if we take education in its large, 
profound sense we shall be able to see that 
all true education promotes true and profound 
religion. ‘‘Knowledge,’’ said Bacon, ‘is 
power.’”’ Knowledge is good for nothing if 
it is not power ; it amountsto naught. As 
we cultivate the soil that we may get fruit in 
harvest, so we cultivate the mind that we 
may get fruit in action and in life. SoI put 
again the question which I ask you to look at 
with me, How shall wecultivate this mind of 
ours so as to get fruit in action, in life, in 
character? I shall not attempt, in the brief 
time which I may properly occupy, to cover 
the whole ground of education, but I shall 
ask you to look at it with mein three branches, 
in science, in literature, and in history. 

Nature is a vast and magnificent machine 
stored full of sublime forces. Science teaches 
us how to lay our hands upon these forces 
and make them obedient to us ; it is because 
science has taught us the laws of nature that 
we can make them do our bidding. But na- 
ture is more than a machine; nature is alsoa 
book. In its pages are written transcendent 
truths. Tostudy nature is not merely to 
learn the laws and forces which we can make 
to grind our flour for us, or transport us 
across a continent, or flash intelligence to us 
under the depths of the sea. To study na- 
ture is alsoto understand what has been writ- 
ten in this book, what is revealed inthe pages 
of this book. Wecome to nature as we come 
to the hieroglyphs in ancient lands, strange 
inscriptions which we study for a while ard 
out of which, by and by, bit by bit, make out 
some old history. So wecome to the foot- 
prints of the Creator in the rocks ; to the rec- 
ord of a life long gone by inscribed in carbon- 
iferous strata. So we come to the record of the 
the activities God has in the world to-day, in 
flower, in herb, in tree, in manifold mani- 
festations ; and as we look to see what it is 
that is written in this book, we draw aside 
the veil and behold the soul that palpitates 
beneath it. 





[August 16.] 

Imagination is not a creative faculty ; it is 
not something that invents and attributes to 
nature. What we call imagination, that 
crowning faculty of the prophet and the poet, 
is an eye that sees beneath the veil beholding 
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the features, that sees beneath the body and 
interprets the soul. 

Let us see what this book has taught us 
as science has interpreted it in one single as- 
pect. The Israelites engaged in war with the 


Philistines. They had one tent which wasa 
sacred place where their God was supposed to 
abide, and here, under the shadowing wings 
of the angels was a box, and this box was to 
the Israelite what the idol was to the Greek 
or the Roman. The Philistines came up 
against Israel, conquered them, ransacked 
their tabernacle and carried off their box—and 
all Israel was in despair. The Philistines 
were sure they had captured the Israelites’ 
God and the Israelites half thought so too. 
That was the notion of a god ata time 
when the Mediterranean was the Great Sea, 
when the wisest men thought the world was 
a plain extending a little beyond the horizon 
of their own country, when the common 
phrase descriptive of Palestine was ‘‘the 
earth.”” Men talk of American pride in our 
country, but I do not think there is any Yan- 
kee so exalted that he will quite claim that 
Yankeeland is ‘‘the earth.”” Years of scien- 
tific training have passed by, and we have 
learned that we lived not on a plain but o1a 
globe, and that this globe of ours is but a 
grain of sand on the vast seashore of the 
universe ; we have learned thatthe stars above 
were not made merely as torches to light us, 
nor the sun to revolve about us. We have 
learned that this universe is immensely be- 
yond all conception that the ancients ever 
had. We know that light travels 190,000 
miles a second, and yet we know as we 
look off upon yon fixed star, if we could im- 
agine those who dwell upon it had some tele- 
scope by which they could see what is going 
on upon this globe, they would see not what 
is transpiring to-night, they wculd see the 
Declaration of Independence first signed and 
the flag first run up in challenge to Great 
Britain, for it has taken a hundred years, 
though light travels 190,000 miles every 
second of time, for the light to travel from 
this globe to that. And beyond it is another 
star, on which the observer, if he could dis- 
cern the history that is transpiring upon this 
globe, would behold to-night the Cross 
planted on Golgotha and would see thereon 
the dying Savior, for it has taken eighteen 
centuries forthe light to flash from this planet 
of ours to yonder star. And beyond it is still 
another, on which if the observer were stand- 
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ing to-day, he would see this globe coming 
gradually into existence, the first rays of light 
flashing from its half-illumined surface, for it 
has taken thousands of years for the light to 
travel from this globe of ours to that. 

We know these things now. Itis not the 
Bible that has taught us, nor the priest, nor 
the Church ; it is science that has taught us. 
We know that that most distant globe, so far 
distant that it is impossible for the imagin- 
ation to conceive its remoteness, is governed 
by the same laws that govern this, is under 
the same stellar regulation that governs this, 
hasin it the same laws oflight and heat that 
govern this, possesses thesamechemistry that 
governs this, is, in one word, under the same 
divine governmentasthis. Inshort weknow, 
not primarily because we havelearned it from 
the Bible, certainly not exclusively because 
we have learned it from the Bible, we know 
because science has taught it to us, that there 
are not many gods but one God, that there is 
not a little god but one great, sublime, tran- 
scendent God, beyond all imagination to 
measure, beyond all thought to conceive. 
You might pile all the churches together, and 
all the Bibles on top of the churches, and all 
the ministers and priests of religion on top of 
the churches and the Bibles, and all the teach- 
ers of religion in the Sunday-schools added to 
the great funeral pile, and then you might set 
fireto them and in one great bonfire, church 
and Bible and minister and teacher might be 
consumed, and unless the world went back 
to barbarism, if science remained to teach 
what it has taught, the world could not go 
back either to the worship of many gods— 
polytheism, or to the worship of a little god— 
idolatry. It might goon to scepticism, athe- 
ism, anarchism, night, and so by reaction to 
superstition ; but if science survived, the wor- 
ship of the little god or the worship of many 
gods would be impossible. 


[August 23.] 

What is literature? What do we do when 
we study literature? Not mere language, 
not mere words, but the heart of literature ; 
when westudy a Homer or a Dante ora Chau- 
cer or a Shakspere or a Tennyson or a 
Browning ? 

‘‘What is your first remark,” says Taine, 
“‘on turning over the great leaves of a folio, 
the yellow sheets of a manuscript, a poem, a 
code of laws, a confession of faith? This you 
say, did not come into existence alone. This 


is but a shell that lived and perished. Under 
the shell there was an animal; behind the 
document there was a man. Why do you 
study the shell except to bring before you the 
animal? So you study the document only to 
know the man. The shell and the document 
are lifeless wrecks, valuable only as a clue to 
the living existence. We must get hold of 
this existence and endeavor to re-create it. 
It is a mistake to study the document as ifit 
were isolated. This were totreat things asa 
simple scholar, to fall into the error of the 
bibliomaniac.”’ 

We study nature that we may learn some- 
thing of God; we study literature that we 
may learn something of man. And it isim- 
possible to study literature with any depth, 
with any genuineness, with any thorough- 
ness, and not learn the essential unity of the 
human race. Itis impossible to gather to- 
gether the literature of the ages and not per- 
ceive behind every book a man, and behind 
the mass of men a something that unites 
every man to every other man. The love of 
Ulysses for his wife, the patient waiting of 
the wife in loyalty for the return of her hus- 
band, is just that which you may see to-day 
in America ; the heroism of the old Greeks is 
repeated in our own Civil War ; loyalty to the 
Eagles of Rome repeats itself in the loyalty 
to the Stars and Stripes. Affection that binds 
men and women together, faith that opens to 
them theinvisible world, hope that cheers and 
beckons them on through the desert and the 
wilderness—these are the same in all ages. 
Not Israel alone has walked through the 
desert led on by pillar of cloud by day and 
pillar of fire by night; every great nation 
that has ever wrought out a noble achieve- 
ment in the world has been beckoned on its 
course by a divine hope flashing from the 
face of a pillar of fire by night and has been 
shielded by a pillar of cloud by day. 

Paul tells us that knowledge is transitory ; 
our philosophies and our creeds change ; we 
prophecy in part ; we ministers, though we 
try to present the whole truth, do present but 
little fragments of it; but three things, he 
says, abide, namely, faith, hope, and love. 
Now turn to the pages of all literature and 
see whether he tells us the truth. You see 
creeds altered, philosophies changed, but 
faith in the invisible, hope cheering the soul 
in the darkest hours, and love knitting to- 
gether parent and child, husband and wife, 
patriot and compatriot, friend and friend, 
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these you find the same to-day that they were 
when Isaac married Rebecca, or Abraham 
gathered the children around the family altar 
and prayed for the blessing of God upon wife 
and child and slave. If religion consists in 
faith and hope and charity you cannot read 
literature with profound reading and not have 
your religious life deepened and strengthened 
and enriched thereby. 


[August 30. ] 

We study history. What is history? I 
suppose there are some pupils, and when I 
was a pupil I thought there were some teach- 
ers, who thought history to bea collection of 
dates, the dryest, the dullest, the stupidest 
theme that any boy or girl could be set to 
work at. But history is the record of the 
progress of the growth of the humar race. 
It is the story of the way in which the in- 
fant racehas grown to manhood. You ask a 
mother what interests her most and she will 
tell you seeing her baby grow. History is 
the story of baby’s growing and how far he 
has gotten toward manhood nobody knows. 
Some of his pranks seem still very infantile, 
some very boyish, and his wisdom is not more 
than sophomoric. A young lady comes out 
of school; she has studied history and she 
knows the year in which Columbus landed 
on these shores, and she has an impression 
that Henry VIII. was not exactly a chival- 
rous husband, and that Luther had something 
to do with the Reformation, and she thinks 
she has learned history. To know history 
is to trace the river of human progress, this 
mystic Nile, from its secret source in the 
mountains to its home in the sea. 

It is to know, for instance, that in the 
Wilderness, long, long years ago, Moses un- 
folded to the children of Israel the great fun- 
damental principles that were to underlie not 
only the Hebrew commonwealth but all free 
institutions in all times tocome. It is to 
know that Alfred the Great, the Bible student, 
gathered from his Bible those fundamental 
principles and wrought them into Anglo- 
Saxon law. Itis to know that the Anglo- 
Saxon Witenagemote was the seed, the germ, 
out of which the English Parliament and sub- 
sequently the American Congress was to grow. 
It is to know how the power of the nobles 
slowly grew stronger and stronger against the 
power of the king, to know how the power 
of the people gradually gfew stronger and 
stronger than that of either nobles or king. It 
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is to know how under Cromwell it was finally 
established that the power of the English gov- 
ernment should be derived from the people 
and not from the king, and the people should 
be the ruler and the king the servant. It is 
to know how these ideas, wrought into the 
fabric of English history, were transplanted 
across the ocean and plantedin our more 
favorable climate and better soil. It is to 
know, in other words, how the very roots of 
our democracy run far back into the past, 
into the institutions of the Mosaic common- 
wealth, and how they have been fed by En- 
glish blood on many a battle field. It is to 
knowthat England isin very truth our mother- 
land, since all that is dearest and most sa- 
cred in our free institutions has been wrought 
for us on her soil and passed across the ocean 
by her hands to ours. To know this, or some- 
thing like this, is to know English history 
and to know how in this all and over this all, 
a good God has been supervising, guiding, 
leading, directing, that He might make a free 
nation the witness of freedom unto all the na- 
tions of the earth. It is a grand history and 
a divine one when we study it deeply and 
thoroughly. 

Sometimes, our eyes blinded by the smoke 
of our immediate battle, we wonder what is 
to be the destiny of our nation to-morrow or 
the next day. In history we climb the 
mountain peak, look down upon the whole 
battle field and see how the hosts of liberty 
are steadily pressing on despotism and how 
its cohorts have fled and are fleeing away. 
Standing on the deck of our ship, we are fog- 
bound and can scarcely see our vessel’s length; 
in history we climb to the masthead, look up 
into the blue sky above, then look off upon 
the ocean and see the harbor not far away. 
As it is impossible that a man should study 
science thoroughly and not grow into a pro- 
founder conception of God, as it is impossi- 
ble that a man should study literature 
thoroughly and not grow into a more chari- 
table conception of man, soit is impossible 
that he should study history profoundly 
and not grow into a larger hope for man in 
God. 

Interpret Him as you will, no man that ever 
lived upon the earth has wrought so power- 
fully as Jesus of Nazareth wrought. Think 
of Him as a man, then you will say that He 
was the most potent man that ever walked 
the earth. Believe in Him as the Son of God, 
then you will believe that He must have taken 
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the greatest power to accomplish the great 
results which He was seeking to accomplish. 

Open your Gospels and see what was the 
kind of knowledge Christ used for the world’s 
redemption. Headded nothing tothe world’s 


‘inventions or discoveries ; He seems to have 


known nothing of nature as a machine, or if 
He knew, to have made no revelation of it; 
but nature as a book He read and interpreted 
to others. The lily told Him of the God that 
fashioned it. The birds sung in the air above 
Him, ‘‘ Care not, but trust ; cast your bur- 
den on the Lord.’’ The seed dropped in the 
furrow told Him of the truth springing to 
fruitfulness in human hearts and minds, 
growing slowly to blossom and to seed. He 
read in nature’s miracles what poets and 
prophets have been reading ever since. He 
was nota literary critic; He said nothing 
about questions of date or authorship of the 
sacred books, never discussed them, never 
disputed the question who wrote those first 
five books, who uttered those prophecies, who 
sung those psalms ; but He saw love and faith 
and hope in that old literature and He made 


all the world see them ; He plucked from the 
Hebrew Psalmist the one verse, ‘‘ Like asa 
father pitieth his children,’’ and as He held it 
in His warm hand and thecurrents of human 
sympathy coursed through His veins and fer- 
tilized it, it blossomed out into the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son. 

He studied no history by tables of dates, 
said nothing of epochs or zons, told us 
nothing about Greek history or Roman history 
or Oriental history ; but He saw as never man 
saw before, with a clearness of vision which 
He has given to those that follow after Him, 
how that all that preceded in human history 
was preparing the way for the coming of the 
King, how all that had gone before was but 
as spring getting ready for the summer and 
the kingdom of God that was finally to come 
to its perfection in the earth. And He gave 
us the keynote of history when He taught us 
to pray with faith, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done om earth as it is in heaven.””— 
Annual Sermon before the Brooklyn Chautau- 
qua Assembly, by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D.D. Plymouth Church, Jan. 11, 1892. 
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BY J. H. MANDIGO, 


O the man or the woman who is fond of 
things aquatic there is no kind of 
craft afloat that will contribute as 

much enjoyment for a given time and a given 
amount of money as the steam yacht. There 
is almost as much difference between the 
steam yacht of ten years ago and the one of 
to-day, as there is between the present ocean 
steamship and the tugboat. It goes without 
saying that the modern steam yacht is com- 
fortable—she is more than comfortable, she 
is luxurious. Like a first classcity residence 
she has all the modern improvements. They 
are stowed away in a small compass it is 
true, but naval architects are up with the 
times, and nothing is lacking afloat that you 
would utilize on shore, even to the porcelain 
lined bath tub with its hot and cold water, 
electric lights by the hundred, and electric 
bells at every spot convenient to your hand. 

If you have at home so valuable a per- 
son as a good chef, perhaps you can induce 
him to takea yachting trip with you and cook 
for yourself and guests. Then you can be 


sure that your food will suit you during the 
cruise. But this must cost a good deal you 
say. Of course it costs, but if you have 
money enough to build or buy a steam 
yacht, it is to be supposed that you have 
money enough properly to equip and run her. 

That prince of entertainers, Commodore El- 
bridge T. Gerry of the New York Yacht Club 
was asked one day by a guest on board his 
steam yacht Electra what the expense of run- 
ning the boat amounted to. ‘‘I really don’t 
know,’’ said the Commodore, in his off hand 
way, ‘‘and to tell the truth about it, when one 
stops to think of the cost, it takes away half 
of the pleasure there is in yachting.” He 
was right. Few steam yachtsmen caretocal- 
culate the cost of their pleasure until the 
season is over. 

While the yachting season for sailing ves- 
sels in North American waters is limited 
to the months of June, July, August, and 
September, the steam yachtsman can keep 
his boat in commission much longer, in fact 
all the year round if he wishes, and his bank 
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account permits. The larger steam yachts, 
such as Jay Gould’s A/alanta, William As- 
tor’s Nourmahal, and William Vanderbilt’s 
Alva are powerful enough to make ocean 
voyages, and this they frequently do. The 
Alva has just returned from a Mediterranean 
trip, and the only reason that some of the 
smaller steam yachts do not make trans- 
atlantic trips is that they cannot carry coal 
enough to last them from port to port. 

This fact suggested to designers the neces- 
sity of the happy medium known asthe aux- 
iliary steam yacht—a craft, that by reason of 
her well-balanced sail plan, is practically in- 
dependent of the engines which she carries. 
The consumption of coal is reduced to a min- 
imum in these yachts, and by calculating the 
chances of calms and of the prevailing winds 
that will be encountered on a voyage around 
the world, the coal can be made to last very 
much longer than in the steam yacht pure 

‘and simple. One of these yachts, the Su/fana, 
designed by J. Beavor Webb, and built by 
Handren and Robbins of Brooklyn, for Trenor 
Park, is fitted with a Bevis patent feathering 
wheel which is triced up when the yacht is 
under sail. In all her evolutions under sail 
the Sultana has proven most satisfactory. 
Having the rig of a barkentine she will lie 
close to the wind, and it is said she tacks 
splendidly, never missing stays, and that her 
speed is very good. The Sx/tana’s principal 
dimensions are : 187 feet overall; 155 feet 
water line ; 27 feet 6 in beam ; 15 feet draft. 
Her registered tonnage is 410. She has triple 
expansion engines, with three cylinders, 33’’, 
13’, and 24’”, with 24 inches stroke of piston. 
Her boilers are of the Belleville type. 

Notwithstanding Commodore Gerry’s re- 
mark, the expense question as applied te 
steam yachts is a very interesting one. Take, 
for instance, the first cost of his fine steel 
yacht Ziectra with her splendidly furnished 
saloons and state rooms, her powerful engines, 
dynamos, search light, steam steerer, wind- 
lass, and other modern appliances, things 
that would have astonished the steamboat 
men of even ten years ago; $150,000 would 
be a low estimate of the cost. Since her 
launching at Wilmington, Del., on Easter 
Monday, in 1884, the Z/ectra has been in con- 
stant use every season. For five years she 
has been the flagship of the New York 
Yacht Club, her owner having held the po- 
sition of Commodore for that time, and $50,000 
may safely be added to the original cost, for 
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the alterations and additions made to the boat 
and her outfit. 

Next toa man-of-war there is no place where 
discipline is required more than on board 
a yacht, for without it you can never expect 
to enjoy acruise. Your first step then, while 
your boat is being built, is to secure a compe- 
tent sailing master, a thorough engineer, and 
a capable steward. With the engaging of 
these men begins the first item ofrunning ex- 
penses. Men of experience should be selected, 
and such command good wages. To them is 
left the hiring of help in their several depart- 
ments, and they are responsible to a great ex- 
tent for the good or bad behavior of the men. 
The owners of the largest steam yachts en- 
gage their sailing masters by the year, anc 
pay them a good round sum—more than 
many a politician gets in a pretty high office. 
For instance, Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt pays his 
skipper $5,000 a year to command the Alva. 
Jay Gould pays the same sum to the sailing 
master of the A/alania, and William Astor's 
captain receives a likecompensation for com- 
manding the Mourmahal. These are, of 
course, exceptionally high salaries. They 
are paid by owners who are well able to af- 
ford it, and to men who are the most skillful 
in their profession. All three of the captains 
mentioned have commanded ocean steamers, 
and they are therefore navigators competent 
to takea steam yacht to any part of the world. 

The average wages paid to sailing masters 
of such steam yachts as Commodore Gerry’s 
Electra, Pierpont Morgan’s Corsair, Joseph 
Stickney’s Susquehanna, and others of their 
size is $125 per month. The chief officer re- 
ceives about $100, the chief engineer $100, the 
first assistant engineer $70, the second assist- 
ant $50, the second mate, or boatswain—as 
he is sometimes called—¢50, the firemen $40 
each, the oilers $50, the quartermasters $35 
each, and seamen $30. The chief steward is 
a very important man on board a yacht. His 
salary will average as much as the sailing 
masters, $125—while his right hand man, the 
cook gets $100 a month, the second cook $65, 
third cook $25, and waiters $45 and $30. The 
messman who waits on the officers gets $35, 
and the forward messman who waits on the 
crew $25 a month. The £iectra’s crew all 
told number twenty-eight, and the Corsazr’s 
about the same. This includes, besides the 
officers named, three quartermasters, seven 
seamen, three firemen, and several waiters in 
the steward’s department. 
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Thus it will be seen that the pay-roll fora 

ynonth will foot up as follows : 

Captain, 

Chief Enginecr 

First Asst. ‘‘ 

Second “ 

Chief Officer 

Second ‘‘ 

Chief Steward 

Second ‘‘ 

Third 


3 Firemen at $40 

2 Oilers at $50 

7 Seamen at $30 

3 Quartermasters at $35. . . 
2 Waiters at $45 

2 “ 


$1,555 00 

For an ocean cruise at least $300 should be 
added for additional firemen and sailors, for 
they then have to work night and day. 

The general running expenses, which in- 
clude paint, oil, varnish, wear and tear of 
gear and machinery in the deck and engi- 
neer’s departments, amounts to about $300 
permonth. The regular expense in the stew- 
ard’s department per month for food is about 
$800, and for clothing, uniforms, etc., for all 
hands, $1,500 a year. 

Coal bills depend somewhat on the quality 
used and the fluctuation in prices, but for or- 
dinary cruising purposes where coal is bought 
in Philadelphia, New York, Newport, Boston, 
Portland, and other ports, $2,000 will cover ex- 
pense foraseason. Anitemthat sounds insig- 
nificant but is not so by any means, is the 
water bill. It will run as high as $90 a month 
and the average is $80. It costs $75 to haul a 
boat out on the ways, and this has tobe doneat 
least twice during the season. Two coats of 
paint to cover the hull cost $125, and last but 
not least comes the bill for putting the boat in 
commission, which means stripping her in 
the fall, of gear and sails, and putting them 
all back, scraping, varnishing, and getting 
stores on board and seeing everything in run- 
ning order. This will break a $5,000 noteall 
to pieces, so that in round figures it costs the 
owner of amodern steam yacht of the size of 
the Electra during a season, ofsay five months, 
about $20,000. 

This is really a low estimate, for where an 
owner entertains, as Commodore Gerry does at 
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Newport and other places, having one hun- 
dred guests on board at a time, the expense 
in the steward’s department is more than 
doubled in a season. 

A brief description of the interior arrange- 
ment of the Electra will give a fair idea of the 
interiors of modern steam yachts of her di- 
mensions. Just abaft the forward bulkhead 
are the quarters of the crew known as the fore- 
castle. The mate and second mate haverooms 
in this part of the yacht, where the officer's 
mess room is also situated. Abaft these 
rooms is the Commodore’s privatecabin. It is 
thirteen feet long, and occupies the entire 
width of the vessel. On the starboard side is 
a stateroom nine feet long, and eleven feet 
wide. There is also a bath room leading off 
this cabin, and a separate stairway leading 
through the deckhouse to the forward deck. 
The boilers and engines occupy the space be- 
tween the forward and the main saloon, which 
is seventeen feet long and also as wide as the 
yacht. There aretwo staterooms for guests 
abaft this saloon. That very important an- 
nex, the kitchen, is situated just forward of 
the after cabin bulkhead and between that 
and the engine room. The cook’s quarters 
are rather cramped, but it would astonish a 
good many hotel men to see the meals that 
Commodore Gerry’s chef can furnish. The 
decorations, upholstering, and hangings in 
the Electra’s cabins are of the most expen- 
sive kind and it is considered by many a priv- 
ilege to be invited for a day’s sail with the 
Commodore if only for the sake of inspecting 
the boat. The LZiectra’s dimensions are, 
172’ 6’” over all, 161” 6’” water line, 23’ beam, 
and 9/ 6’ depth. 

The newest, and probably the most expensive 
steam yacht recently launched is Pierpont 
Morgan’s new Corsair. Her dimensions are 
238’ over all, 204’ water line, beam 27’, draft 
about 15’. She will be a veritable floating 
palace when completed in the course of about 
three months. Mr. Morgan intends to use 
her for long voyages as well as for short 
cruises. She will be commanded by Captain 
B. H. Hawes, an old steamship captain. 

The only steam yacht club in America is the 
American, at Milton Point, Rye Beach, N. Y. 
Its handsome club house stands on a rocky 
point facing Long Island Sound. Jay Gould 
and a few other wealthy men founded theclub 
some six years ago, and to-day its members 
and their yachts represent not less than $50,- 
000,000. A steam yacht race in which Mr. 
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Gould’s A/zalania and all the fastest steam 
yachts in American waters will compete for 
the $10,000 silver Cup offered by Mr. Gould, 
will take place this season over a ninety-mile 
course from Milton to New London. This is 
the first steam yacht race for three years, and 
it will excite considerable interest as the speed 
of these fine pleasure crafts has materially in- 
creased in that time. 

Sport on the water this year will include 
some fine racing in the new forty-six foot class. 
There are a dozen yachts of this length of 
water line now in course of construction each 
of which cost about $10,000 to build. They 
are designed for racing purposes pure and 
simple, and prizes will not be wanting from 
the many yacht clubs and individuals who 
want to witness the contests of this new class 
of boats. 

Of the rowing interests about New York 
little that is newcan besaid. The oarsman’s 
home is on the Harlem River with its mile 
straightaway course, and on Decoration Day 
the season is opened by a regatta, which is 
witnessed by thousands at the finish near Mc- 
Coombs Dam Bridge. The principal clubs 
that row on the Harlem, most of whom are 
members of the Harlem Regatta Association, 
are the Atlantas, Unions, Metropolitans, 
Columbias, Dauntless, and New York Ath- 
letic. Single scullers, double scull, and 
eight-oar crews are out for practice spins 
nearly every day at this season of the year. 

It has been the custom of the Harlem 
Association to open the season with their 
regatta on Decoration Day, but the Pas- 
saic Association opened the season this 
year on their river at Newark, their crews 
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rowing in the Harlem regatta on June 13, 

Bermuda and Florida seem to be the two 
popular winter resorts to which the business 
man and his family and the yachtsman with 
his yacht go to avoid the chilly northwesters. 
The saloons of the steamers 7vinidad and 
Orinoco of the Quebec Steamship line are 
thronged with a merry party of Bermuda- 
bound passengers every week during the 
month of December, January, and February. 
Under summer skies in a haven of rest they 
enjoy life for six weeks and then return to the 
city. Florida is fast becoming the yachts- 
man’s Paradise. At Cocoanut Grove a num- 
ber of them have organized the Biscayne Bay 
Yacht Club, and with tarpon fishing and 
yacht racing they have a jolly time for two 
months or more. Some of the best yachts- 
men in the country belong to the St. Augus- 
tine Yacht Club, and many yachts seen in 
New York waters during the summer months, 
swing at anchor in that pleasant harbor. 

Lieut. William Henn, the owner of the cut- 
ter Galatea, that raced for the America’s Cup 
a few years ago, has becomeso Americanized 
and so pleased with Florida waters, that he 
has purchased a light draft schooner yacht in 
which he and Mrs. Henn will cruise down 
there next winter. It is Henn’s firm belief 
that we shall have an international yacht race 
in 1892. Since the Volunteer has been turned 
by General Paine into a schooner, the Amer- 
ica’s Cup is thought by the British to be in 
jeopardy. The man who designed the Vol- 
unteer however, is still alive and when an- 
other yacht crosses the Atlantic to sail for the 
Cup we shall be ready to meet her on equal 
terms. 


AFRICAN MYTHS AND LEGENDS. 
BY HELI CHATELAIN. 


who has accompanied me to the States 

He comes from Malange, about four 
hundred miles east of Loanda, the capital of 
the Portuguese Province of Angola in West 
Africa. The following is an exact transla- 
tion of the originals in the Mbaka dialect of 
the language of Angola, called Ki-mbundu. 
The stories give us an insight into the indus- 
trial and commercial customs of the natives 
of Angola, and show how they imagine the 


[ton stories were told by a native lad 


animal world to be thinking and acting just 


asmendo. The turtle-dove is for the An- 
golans, as for us, a symbol of innocence and 
chastity, but at the same time also of wis- 
dom. 


I. The Blacksmith and the Blackbirds. 

Let me tell the story of a blacksmith. 

He had made a lot of hoes, and said: ‘I 
will go and sell them.’”’ He set out and ar- 
rived in a village of blackbirds, and said: 
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“Do buy some hoes,’”’ ‘‘ Leave them with 
us,’”’ they said, ‘‘and call again for the wax 
in payment. We will go to the forest and 
empty the hives. Come again in three 
months.” The blacksmith agreed to this, 
gave them all his hoes, and went home. 

One month, two months passed ; the third 
month came. Says he: ‘This is the month 
which the blackbirds appointed, I will go 
now and fetch my wax.”’ 

He departed and soon arrived at the village. 
All were present. ‘Please pay now my 
wax,”’ says he. 

The blackbirds answer: ‘“‘To whom didst 
thou sell thy hoes?”’ 

The blacksmith says: ‘‘ To you.” 

The blackbirds reply: ‘‘ Before the baobab- 
fiber can be hammered, the bark of the tree 
must be pealed ; so a person must be named, 
to be known. Do not say merely ‘It is 
you.’ We all, who are here, are blackbirds. 
Our faces are alike and our color is alike. 
The one to whom thou soldest thy hoes, 
thou must name him, saying, ‘Thou, Mr. 
Peter,’ or, ‘thou Mr. Dominick’; then he 
may pay thee.” 

The blacksmith’s heart choked him; he 
could not find words to speak. He thought 
a while; then said: ‘‘Now I am going to 
have you summoned.”’ 

He left them and went home and slept. 
At dawn, he said, ‘‘ Now I will go to have 
them summoned.’’ He arrived at the court 
of Katete (the king of the harmless birds) 
and said, ‘‘ I have come to accuse the black- 
birds. I sold them my hoes and they refuse 
to pay me.”’ 

Katete said, ‘‘All right,’’ and sent for them. 

The whole lot of them came, and what a 
blackness filled the place! The blacksmith 
said, ‘‘It is I who have summoned you to 
court that you may pay me for my hoes.” 

Mr. Katete said: “You, blackbirds, why 
do you not pay Mr. Blacksmith?” 

The blackbirds answered : ‘‘ Master, truth 
above all. Before the baobab-fiber can be 
hammered, the bark of the baobab must be 
pealed off. So shall he first name the debtor, 
saying, ‘Mr. So-and-so, he owes me sucha 
debt.’ We, the blackbirds, have all come; 
every one is here. Now let him, Mr. Black- 
smith, who is sitting there, pick out from 
our number the one to whom he sold his 
hoes. We, the blackbirds, have pleaded our 
cause. Thou, Mr. Katete, chief of the birds, 
we have spoken.”’ 


* this case.’’ 
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Mr. Katete said, ‘‘I am at a loss how to 
decide this case. Thou, Mr. Blacksmith, name 
the one to whom thou didst sell thy hoes.’’ 

The blacksmith said, ‘‘The blackbirds.” 

They replied: ‘‘ All of us are here. Just 
point out the one who bought thy hoes, and 
he will pay.”’ 

The blacksmith could not single him out. 

Then Katete said: ‘‘ Well, I cannot judge 
Then he paused, 

At that moment the turtle-dove came fly- 
ing and perched on a tree, saying, ‘‘ What 
are you debating? What case is this?’’ 

The blacksmith said: ‘‘The blackbirds 
have bought my hoes, and now they refuse to 
pay for them. I have had them summoned 
before the court.’? They replied: ‘We owe 
thee nothing for thy hoes.’ ”’ 

The turtle-dove pondered a while; then 
said, ‘‘I am coming directly, and will decide 
your case.’’ She flies off, out of sight. She 
waits a moment and returns. She alights 
again on the tree, and calls out: ‘‘Thou, 
blacksmith, bind this fellow ! bind this one ! 
bind that one! bind that other one!”” The 
blacksmith bound them all. 

In his terror, each one confessed ; one say- 
ing : ‘‘It is not I.’’ Another : ‘‘ Let me loose, 
and I will name the debtor.’’ Another: ‘‘It 
is I,”’ and still another: ‘‘Itis I.” They all 
brought the wax and paid off their debt. 

This is the lawsuit of the blacksmith, who 
had sold his hoes tothe blackbirds, and when 
he came to get his pay, they denied the debt. 
The one who could decide that case was the 
turtle-dove, 

To-day, when she is cooing, people say: 
‘‘The turtle-dove is cooing.”” But it is not 
so: she is judging the case of the blacksmith 
and the blackbirds. 

I have finished. 


IT. The Dog and the Jackal. 

In olden times, the dog used to live in the 
bush with his kinsman, the jackal. 

One day the jackal sent him, saying : ‘‘Go 
to the houses of men, to fetch some fire. 
When thou hast brought it, we will burn the 
dry grass of the prairie, and catch locusts, 
and eat.’’ 

The dog obeyed. He went, and arrived at 
the village. Here he entered a hut, and 
found a woman feeding her baby with mush. 
The dog sat down and looked. He forgot to 
take the fire. The woman has fed her child, 
and now she scrapes the pot. She takes 
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some of the mush and gives it to the dog. 
The dog eats, and says to himself: ‘‘ Why, 
in the bush I am all the time feeling the 
pangs of hunger; here, in the village, there 
‘is plenty of good food.”” He did not go back ; 
he settled down with the people. 

In the bush, where he stayed, the jackal 
was looking out for him whom he had sent 
for fire. He looked in vain. 


Whenever the jackal howls, people say, 


“The jackal is howling, twey! twey!” 
But it is not so. He is lamenting and saying, 
‘‘Tam surprised and afflicted, I, Mr. Jackal 
theshrewd. The dog, whom I had sent to the 
village of men to get some fire, when he 
found some mush and tasted it, it beguiled 
him. He stayed there for good.”’ 

The human beings, when they lived in vil- 
lages, at first they had no dogs. This is 
what brought the dogs, that the jackal sent 
his kinsman to bring some fire from the vil- 
lage. The dog, on coming to the village dis- 
covered the food of men, and liked it. Since 
then, he lives with the men. 

I have finished. 


LTT. The Sow and the Wild Boar. 
In the beginning, the sow used to live in 


the forest with her relative the wild boar. 

When they were thus together, the sow 
once said, ‘‘I am going to the houses to live 
with the human beings.”’ 

The boar answered, ‘‘To the houses? Do 
not go there ; those beings hate us animals.” 

The sow insisted, ‘‘I will go to the village, 
I want to eat forever the food which they eat. 
The plants of the forest are bitter.”’ 

Thus the sow went away and reached the 
village. She was well received. A house 
(sty) was built for her, she entered it and 
stayed there. 

After a time she had a litter of young ones. 
All at once the men seize her and they kill 
her, because now she has left some offspring. 

Every time a hog squeals when it is being 
killed, it is trying to speak and say: ‘‘ The 
boar, the boar, he told me, saying, ‘To the 
village, do not go there’; but I persisted, 
saying, ‘That is just where I will go.’’” When 
but a little bit of life is left it, the hog yet 
squeals: ‘‘Iamdying, I amdying, I poor hog.” 

In the first times, when men lived, they had 
no hogs. The reason why the hogs came to 
the habitations of men is this, that the food 
which men are wont to eat, is good. 

I have finished. 
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IV. The Huntsman and his Dogs. 


I often tell the story of Niangaria Ngenga, 
who was a hunting man, and had two wives. 

He also had two dogs, a female and a male. 
He used to shoot much game; then he began 
to think that he was no longer fortunate, that 
luck had left him. He said: “I will calla 
medicine-man, that he may prepare some 
medicine (charm) for good luck in hunting.”’ 

He called the medicine-man, and the 
medicine-man prepared the charm and gave 
ithim. Then the medicine-man enjoined on 
him some precepts, saying, ‘‘ When thou go- 
est a-hunting, if thou hast been over night 
at the house of thy head-wife, thou shalt 
climb and sit on the tree-seat (a stick which 
the hunter sets up in a fork of a tree, to sit 
on while watching for the game). But if thou 
hast been in the house of thy second wife, 
thou shalt not climb upon the tree; thou 
shalt sit upon a white-ant hill.’”’ Nianga 
agreed to this. He went a-hunting and had 
again good luck, shooting much game. 

One day, he set out with his two dogs. He 
arrived in the bush ; he set up his seat in the 
tree, and went up. The dogs were sitting 
under the tree. A while after, the antelope 
came. He shoulders the musket and fires. 
The antelope drops and is finished by the 
dogs. He, the hunter, tries to get down from 
his seat ; but he cannot. He struggles and 
struggles to come down until he has to give 
itup. Finally the sun sets. 

Then his male dog thus speaks in his 
heart: ‘‘If I hold my peace, my master will 
never come down.’’ So he speaks to his mas- 
ter and says: ‘“‘ Throw down thy hatchet, 
and we will save thy life. Be not dismayed, 
saying ‘this isan omen.’”’’ Nianga let the 
hatchet drop. The dog picked it up, and with 
it felled a young tree. The bitch carried the 
pole to the place and set it up against the 
tree. 

Then the dog said to his master: ‘‘ Now 
set thy foot on the pole.’’ Nianga set his 
foot on the pole, and now he could get down. 
He flayed his antelope; cut it open and 
cleaned it out, then he tied it up in the skin. 

As he was going home, his dogs said : ‘‘O 
master, we are going to tell thee something ; 
but do not get discouraged, saying, ‘I have 
met a badomen.’ Remember the medicine- 
man, whom thou didst call; when he had made 
the charm for thee, he gave thee injunctions. 
To-day thou forgottest one injunction ; there- 
fore didst thou stick up in the tree. And we 
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took thee down. All that we have said, thou 
hast both heard and understood. Henceforth, 
whenever anything speaks, thou shalt hear 
what it says. When a fowl speaks, thou 
shalt hear it ; when a goat speaks, thou shalt 
hear it ; when a cow speaks, thou shalt hear 
it; when a little bird sings in the bush, thou 
shalt understand it. But thou shalt only 
hear and hold thy peace. If thou happen to 
tell it to any one, thou shalt die.” 

Nianga ria Ngenga said, ‘‘ All right.’”” He 
took up his antelope and carried it home. 
He went into the house and slept. 

Early in the morning, the mush is cooked. 
He takes some meat; places it on a plate 
with gravy and mush, and gives it to the 
dogs. His wives exclaim: ‘Why all that 
meat to the dogs ?”’ 

Says he: ‘‘ Because they are my compan- 
ions who always hunt with me.” 

The wives said nothing more. The rest of 
the meat Nianga distributed among the 
townspeople. Thus they lived on for some 
time. As to Nianga, every time an animal 


said anything, he heard it; but he kept his 
secret. 

One day, he was sitting outside his house 
with his dogs playing around him. One of 


his wives, the head-wife, was by the mortar, 
pounding manioc (cassava). All at once the 
fowls began to whisper, and one says to the 
goat, ‘‘ A visitor is coming to-day. By and 
by they will kill thee, goat.”’ 

‘‘No,’”’ said the goat, ‘‘ it is thee, fowl, they 
are going to kill.’’ 

**No, not me.’’ 

‘‘VYes,’”’ said the goat, ‘‘ they will first kill 
thee to-day, to-morrow they will kill me, too.”’ 

Nianga, who was hearing all this, burst out 
laughing ; when lo ! his mother-in-law comes. 
The head-wife hearing her lord laugh, turns 
around to see what it is. There she sees her 
mother coming, dressed in rags. The woman 
says: ‘‘Thou, my lord, art laughing at-my 
mother, because of her rags.”’ 

The man said: ‘‘Thy mother! I did not see 
her, as she was coming. I was laughing 
about some other business of my own, which 
I had just in mind.”’ 

The wife cried : ‘It is not true! It was my 
mother thou wast laughing at.” 

She tells her mother : ‘‘ Hear, mother, thou 
who art coming on a visit, thy son-in-law has 
laughed at thee.”’ ' 

Hearing this, her mother was shocked, and 
said: ‘‘ Son-in-law, thou hast insulted me.”’ 
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She refuses to enter any more her daugh- 
ter’s house ; but goes and puts up at another 
house, in the village. The daughter cooked 
some food, and took it to her mother; but 
she rejected it. 

The woman comes and lays hold of her 
lord, saying: ‘“‘Thou hast insulted my 
mother.’’ 

Her lord replies: ‘“‘I have but just told 
thee, that I was thinking about some private 
matter of my own.”’ 

The wife says: ‘‘Then thou shalt tell me 
what thou wast thinking about. If thou 
wilt not tell me, then, surely, thou hast in- 
sulted her.”’ 

Finally the man said: ‘‘Let us sleep in 
peace ; to-morrow I shall make it known.’’ 
So they slept. 

Next morning, the man sent word to call 
the people of all the town. All have come. 
Then the man speaks: ‘‘ You, O my towns- 
men, listen to what I have to say, for soon I 
am going todie. But my death, do not re- 
member it.’”” Again he says: ‘‘You, my 
people, you know that I learned my craft of 
huntsmanship. When I thought my luck 
was failing, I called a medicine-man to give 
meacharm. He made it for me and gave 
me injunctions, saying, ‘When thou hast been 
with thy head-wife, climb up into the tree ; 
when thou hast been with thy second wife, 
never go up.’ One day I went a-hunting 
with my dogs. I forgot the injunction of the 
medicine-man. I went up into the tree and 
shot an antelope. It fell; but as I tried to get 
down, I could not. My dogs cut a pole, and 
I came down thereby. Then they spake to 
me, saying: ‘ We have taken thee down from 
the tree, and thou hast heard our language. 
Henceforth, whatever an animal may say, 
thou shalt hear it. But, never let any man 
know of it; for the moment thou tellest any 
one, thou shalt die.’ This I agreed to. Days 
passed by. Yesterday the chickens were 
quarreling with the goat. I heard them and 
laughed. I had no thought in my heart that 
my mother-in-law was coming. I laughed 
at the chickens. My wife turned round and 
saw her mother coming. She accused me, 
saying, ‘Thou art laughing at my mother.’ I 
denied it, but she insisted on knowing what 
Iwas laughing about. You, my people, are 
witnesses, the rule which my dogs laid on 
me, saying, ‘ Thou shalt not tell the secret to 
any man,’ to-day my wife has forced me to 
break. Therefore, my people, have I called 
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you together. Now I am going to die. Good- 


The people said, ‘‘It is with God.” 

Nianga arose and went into the house and 
stayed along time. When his wife went in 
he was dead. 

The relatives of Nianga then said : ‘‘ Thou, 
woman, hast killed our kinsman ; for, if thou 
hadst not forced him, he would not havedied 
so soon. Now pay for him.”’ 

The uncles of the woman said: 
much do you want us to pay ?”’ 

They said: ‘‘You shall pay six head of 
cattle.’’ 

The uncles took the cattle and paid. 


“How 
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Nianga ria Ngenga had married two wives, 
When he went hunting he forgot the injunc. 
tion of the medicine man. He stuck on the 
tree; his dogs saved his life, and he heard 
their words. © They forbade him to tell the 
secret, saying, ‘‘ The moment thou tellest any 
one, thou shalt die.’”’ But the day his wife 
urged him, that same day he told her, and 
that same day he died. The dogs, too, died 
with their master. 

I have told my little tale ; whether it’s nice 
or not, you know. If we shall tell more, we 
will tell more ; if it is time to sleep, then let 


. us go to sleep. 


I have finished. 


A STUDY OF LONGFELLOW. 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


N birth, in prosperity, in health and hap- 
] piness, in length of years,—in all these 
was Longfellow blest. Favored of gods 
and men, his very disposition, his tempera- 
ment, was a boon seldom accorded to mor- 
tals, and the events of his life, separately and 
combined, seem one conscious effort to con- 
tinue the first benevolence. All that one 
could ask at the hands of heaven and of his 
fellow men Longfellow received. His native 
powers were fostered by every attention from 
without and from within; he and fortune 
worked together, and complete development 
was assured. A born,man of letters, a born 
poet, encouraged on every hand to guide his 
willing instinct to the highest reach of cul- 
ture, easeful in matters pecuniary, happy in 
his home life, called to just the positions for 
which he was fitted, and called at the nick of 
time, advancing by swift degrees from the 
most popular of professors to the most pop- 
ular of poets ; widely known, widely loved,— 
surely here is a son of man to be envied. It 
all but brings tears to the eyes of the poor 
poet of to-day when he reads that Long- 
fellow’s verse, every line of it, was accepted, 
while the author was still in the greenest of 
the teens. Happy bard! never an objection 
to the offerings of his muse from either pub- 
lisher or reader until so late that objection 
was futile, productive of nothing unless it 
was the suggestion of impotent judging. 
So complete was this poet’s success that 
one cannot approach him in a critical spirit 


without fancying a kindly shade rising and 
standing before him with a smile of rather 
wonder than reproof,as much as to say, 
‘*Brother, why put yourself to the trouble? 
The world has been answering you point by 
point and year by year ever since the dawn 
of song upon the workaday dark of our won- 
drous young land.” - Really; it would seem 
that the critic has very little to do with Long- 
fellow. To separate and analyze his verses 
is very much like pulling apart the summer, 
hour by hour, or flower by flower, knowing 
only too well the while that whatever we 
may say of these things, combined as they 
were, God made the summer, the glad time 
for every creature with a heart to beat and 
feel. 

Bring to bear the technics, talk learnedly 
of hexameters'and trochaics: ‘‘ But,’’ comes 
answer, ‘‘behold ‘Hiawatha’ and ‘Evan- 
geline.’’”’ Cry foreign influence: ‘‘ But,” 
comes answer, ‘‘ ‘Hyperion,’ ‘Kavanagh,’ 
‘The Courtship of Miles Standish,’ ‘ Hia- 
watha,’ ‘Evangeline,’—both prose and poetry, 
both early and mature work, it is Amer- 
ican, if not in the entire structure yet in the 
spirit ; these compositions and many besides 
were plainly enough written by one of the 
soil to be read and re-read by the thousands 
of the soil.’’ 

Plead excessive passivity, a lack of depth 
and of strength and of fire. ‘‘ But,’’ comes 
answer, ‘“‘what is wiser than submission, 
what profit fretting and rage and despair? 
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Whether for the living or for the singing of 
life, wherein may we better qualify ourselves 
than by restraint, by hiding the discord and 
discontent, disclosing only the harmonious 
and peaceful? Does it not show depth of 
thought and feeling when one so probes into 
life as to find it vain for man tostruggle with 
the eternal mystery, to find that, whatever 
appearances may be, the world is what the 
old prophets found it, beautiful, good? And 
where shall skill, as well as strength, be 
found, if not in one that, in order to support 
and adorn this finding, has drawn with ex- 
quisite scholarship, with an unfailing in- 
stinct for the beautiful from the life about 
him not only, but from the life of all lands 
wheresoever, has drawn upon all sources 
from the savage to the man of fullest cul- 
ture, fromthe old time and the new has so 
presented the message that it has sunk into 
the souls of his fellows as the rains sink into 
the thirsty ground? And even on the point 
of fire and verve, in the restricted sense, are 
not these to be found, for example, in ‘The 
Skeleton in Armor,’in ‘The Leapof Roushan 
Beg,’ in the ‘ Ballad of the French Fleet,’ and 
in ‘The White Czar’? Right steady and 
strong, too, is ‘The Musician’s Tale,’ espe- 


cially ‘The Wraith of Odin’ and ‘King 
Olaf’s Christmas.’”’ 

Again, sound the old cry of commonplace, 
“But,” comes again ready answer, ‘‘ by 
commonplace you evidently mean what the 
world can understand and love, can be inter- 


ested in, can profit by, can live by. Is it the 
poet’s mission to sing to a little coterie of 
critics? Where were critics without the 
poets to give them by practical use the rules 
they measure about with so nimbly in the 
empty space of theory? Is commonplace to 
be the label of the work of theone poet among 
us whom his people have, as a whole, found 
interesting, helpful, beautiful, and abiding ? 
The very thing that you critics call common- 
place, the people call genius ; and the work 
being for the people, who shall complain 
when the people are satisfied ?’’ 

And so we might go on indefinitely. 
Nevertheless, it is our duty to approach 
Longfellow in the critical spirit ; for he, like 
every other poet, is at last but a special 
phase, an impersonal phenomenon of the 
great art of song. If we are right in the as- 
sertion that artis an inheritance, that the 
great artists of all times and lands are gov- 
erned by certain elementary rules, however 
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they may vary in the individual exercise of 
them ; and if we are right in finding the defi- 
nition of poetry as formulated by Matthew 
Arnold the most servicealle so far presented— 
we should first recall the elementary rules, 
and see wherein Longfellow has obeyed or 
disobeyed them, should first inquire if he is 
one of the anointed, one that has madea 
powerful application of ideas to life under 
the dictates of poetic truth and beauty. The 
elementary demands of poetry, number at 
least these factors: first, fit subject-matter ; 
second, clearness, simplicity, imagination, 
passion, music, as essentials of expression. 

Not to go too deeply into detail, Long- 
fellow’s instinct for poetic matter is over- 
whelmingly evident ; he dropped on theright 
matter in most unexpected places, dropped to 
it as by sheer gravitation. To put it another 
way, good hunter that he was, he had but to 
take his station and the game came to him 
from the four corners of the world. The 
subject-matter secure, becoming expression 
was fastened on at one and the same time. 
This is as it should be with the whole poet, 
so it was with Longfellow. Among the es- 
sentials of poetic expression, we cannot go 
aniiss in naming first, clearness. Without 
clearness there is not expression, but merely 
attempt at expression. Whatever thing 
Longfellow tried to say, he said. This may 
not seem at first blush a remarkable victory ; 
but a victory it is, a rareand glorious victory. 
Giants have striven to win it, and gone down, 
defeated. 

If Longfellow had clearness, he had also 
simplicity ; indisputably, too, he was gifted 
with the magic accent, the witching cadence, 
with music. Coming now to the grand fea- 
tures of imagination and passion, we proceed 
with more caution. Imagination Longfellow 
certainly had, but the prose of his life-long 
friend, Hawthorne, shows only too plainly 
that its place among his many gifts is not 
first. The sweep of Longfellow’s imagina- 
tion is restricted, so to speak, in the move- 
ment up and down. Sublimity, profundity— 
these are out of its way ; but on the long 
level sweep, there it is unflagging, and the 
sureness and endurance go not a little way 
toward offsetting the daring vaults and 
plunges of the few, the very few, in whom 
this power forces us to the use of the word 
divine. Longfellow cannot awe and amaze 
us, cannot snatch us up to heights undreamed 
before, but he can lift us well above the 
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ground and sustain us delightedly on ex- 
tended journeys through regions by no means 
monotonous ; the charm if not superhuman, 
is exceedirgly hurff&n, native, close, and un- 
failing. 

We must speak guardedly on the point of 
passion also. While the passion of Long- 
fellow is not intense, it is always at command, 
and if we be not greatly moved, we journey 
on in a healthful summer glow, in a grateful 
ripening warmth. Though Longfellow has 
less passion than imagination, he has enough 
passion to keep his lines alive, to keep him 
what he loved best to be, not of the ‘‘ bards 
sublime,” but the “‘humbler poet’? whose 
songs gush from the heart. He would fain 
follow and would have us follow the paths of 
pleasantness and peace. We must not look 
for it all in one man. Longfellow had a large 
if not leaping heart ; the life current, though 
slow, was full, full enough to flow for many 
years into the life of his fellows, feeding them 
bountifully, the source remaining fresh and 
constant to the last. 

If we find Whittier freer of the books, 
closer to the heart of nature, more penetra- 
tingly tender at times, as in ‘‘In School Days,”’ 
more terrible, asin ‘‘ Ichabod,’’ if Longfellow 
fails to strike us anywhere with quite the force 
of that unsurpassable stroke of manhood, 
“My Triumph,’’—we must remember that 
the fire of the dear old Quaker-warrior is more 
fitful, gleaming, if brighter, at longer inter- 
vals, that the bleak tracts are more frequent, 
the inspiration is less steady, 

If we may be allowed a moment, we would 
say parenthetically that two stanzas of Whit- 
tier’s ‘‘ Lexington” exhibit the bald power 
which differentiates him from Longfellow : 


No Berserk thirst of blood had they, 
No battle-joy was theirs, who set 
Against the alien bayonet 

Their homespun breasts in that old day. 

Their death-shot shook the feudal tower, 
And shattered slavery’s chain as well, 
On the sky’s dome, as on a bell, 

Its echo struck the world’s great hour. 


Deficient comparatively in quality of im- 
agination and in quantity of passion, it may 
be said, too, that the censors are right in 
saying that Longfellow was somewhat too 
bookish, too content to take things second- 
hand, and unduly inclined toward the didac- 
tic. But let us look into these charges a lit- 





tle more closely. It is possible to be a poet, 
yes, a great poet, and at the same time be 
bookish ; there is no doing away with Milton. 
Longfellow naturally and by reason of de- 
liberate judgment found that he could make 
a richer accumulation through selection from 
the researches of others than by restricting 
himself to his own personal observations. 
He was a borrower by instinct and by re- 
solve, but in this he had the most illustrious 
of precedents, and so sure was his instinct of 
selection, so wide his range of scholarship, 
that he may well be pardoned for such lack 
of originality as he exhibits; this, since his 
scholastic attainments lead us into new fields 
it was not possible to travel personally, and 
especially since his happiness of treatment 
is so original as to make the subject-matter 
pass for a personal discovery. There is bor- 
rowing and borrowing. Longfeilow did not 
borrow his individuality of presentation ; he 
did not borrow the secret which enabled him 
to speak to the heart and mind of his people 
and of the civilized world. In the mastery 
of this secret he stands with a very small 
company about him ; this, we take it, means 
originality, and enough of it to set against 
deficiencies elsewhere. 

Again, there is a chance for a detrecting 
stroke on the point of didacticism. Over- 
bearing didacticism is perhaps the one mis- 
fortune of Longfellow’s inheritance. The old 
Puritan blood, elsewhere beneficent in its ac- 
tion, here certainly works against him as an 
artist. He could so far defy the Puritan mar- 
tow in his bones as to be a faithful lover of 
beauty, but the dry old moralist would too 
often force his way in and stick on a patch 
here and there by way of antidote and re- 
buke. Clear as the sight was for every shape 
and hue of loveliness, the Puritan film would 
gather, when on must go the ugly tag; for 
example, the last stanza of ‘‘ The Village 
Blacksmith.”” In our un-Christian moods 
we feel that we could spare the last two 
stanzas of ‘‘ The Arsenal at Springfield,”’ yes, 
the last two of ‘‘The Two Angels,” all of 
‘* By the Fireside ’’ after the first two stanzas, 
and ‘‘Santa Filomena” bodily. And would 
we could find a way to snub, as he deserves, 
the old Plymouth Colony ghost for sticking 
on the first stanza of ‘‘The Children’s Hour” 
when the poor poet was for the moment lost 
in the happy land of the young heart. Still, 
there is this to be said ; if we are to be put to 
school before the poet has done with ys, no 
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master may be more easily forgiven this par- 
ticular infirmity than the genial, wholesome 
instructor in whose class we find ourselves 
at this hour. 

We have spoken of the sureness of Long- 
fellow’s instinct in tracing sight subject- 
matter, and of his ability to treat it when 
found. From the artistic point of view, 
however, it must be said that to find the ex- 
pression worthy of the matter we must take 
itas a whole. When it comes to detail, off- 
hand work, easy, breezy, stimulating though 
it be, i3 sure to prove defective. Longfellow’s 
artistic sense saves him in the wholeness of 
impression, which is the main thing, but 
more than this must go to the making of the 
consummate workman, of the chosen re- 
porter of the master artist. Examined in 
detail, the work of Longfellow is so uneven 
as to surprise one who has simply met the 
romancer on his own genial terms, hearing 
rather with heart than head. 

Dr. Holmes says the lines beginning, 
“This is the forest primeval,”’ are as familiar 
as those beginning, Arma virumque cano. 
They are familiar, and delightfully so; but 
here, so far as art is concerned, the parallel- 
ism stops. The Aineid holds up, line by line, 
while in ‘‘ Evangeline’’ the charm is broken 
at the end of the sixth line ; the seventh and 
eighth lines are below the level of those pre- 
ceding, and’ the ninth is a decided drop. 
Beautiful as this poem is in spirit and in gen- 
eral inspiration, one has but to catch the 
opening accents of that poem wafted from 
across the sea, 


Long lines of cliff breaking have left a chasm, 
And in the chasm are foam and yellow sands, 


to learn that the tender captivating tale of 
Acadie is, after all, not first and last a work 
of art. 

We have said, too, that Longfellow has the 
gift of music. True, but hereagain we must 
speak of the general impression, we must not 
listen measure by measure, we must not look 
for the poet’s most delicious melodies, for 
the ravishing harmonies. Longfellow, with 
all his winning effeminacy—in sweetness and 
gentleness he rivals woman herself—could 
not overcome a certain crudity, a certain 
looseness, not hard for the lover of perfect art 
to forgive, but hard tooverlook. Yes, while 
the critic finds Longfellow a whole poet, with 
right subject-matter and becoming expres- 
sion, while he finds him thoroughly readable, 
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he finds, too, that he falls short of the high 
ideal of the poet. And could this be other- 
wise with one whose heart has ever leaned 
against the heart of the masses, who was of 
all modern poets the voice of the people ? In- 
deed, could one who was so warm a lover of 
his kind, wish to have it otherwise? There 
are those who think that the people read, that 
they know and love, pure poetry ; itis a beau- 
tiful delusion. The comprehension of high 
art, and the affection for it, are restricted toa 
very few. Sosure are we of this, and so hon- 
estly convinced of the importance of poetry in 
the common walks of life, that we feel like 
flinging away thecritical robes, accounting 
them as frippery or rags in. the presence of 
the one poet, or one of the two poets, of our 
day that has the master secret of getting him- 
self read. People talk about Emerson’s poe- 
try, talk about Lowell’s poetry, talk, and 
with somewhat more right, about Whittier’s 
poetry, butthe poetry thatthey read is Long- 
fellow’s ; hisand his only, unless we go abroad 
and make anexception of the message of 
Tennyson. Hereis Longfellow's power, here 
is his genius; here may he divide honors 
with the greatest in the commanding line of 
song. 

But all the adverse counts in, Longfellow 
is an artist ; in a way he is our best story tel- 
ler since Chaucer. Never so slipshod as By- 
ron, his choice of themes evinces more wis- 
dom and taste. Hehas pointsof superiority, 
too, over Tennyson and Morris ; over Tenny- 
son since he never forgets the inactivity, the 
heaviness, of the common mind—the mind 


- most in need of the elevating ministry of 


song—since he always writes on the level of 
the throng ; and over Morris, because, with 
never a thought of himselfor another, poet 
or critic, he recognizes the limits of endur- 
ance of his vast clientage, so difficult to serve 
and at the sametime maintain allegiance to 
austere, jealousart. Nor would we be under- 
stood to say that thecritic’s yielding to Long- 
fellow’s claim as an artist stops here. Ex- 
ception may be taken to details of the mass 
of his work, but this does not prove inca- 
pacity for well nigh perfect work. If any 
perfect work has been done in America, the 
two sonnets introducing ‘‘ Inferno,’ 


Oft have I seen at some cathedral door, 


and 
How strange thesculptures that adorn these tow- 
ers! 
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and the second introducing ‘‘ Purgatorio,’’ 
With snow-white veil and garments as of flame, 


if any perfect poems are to be found in our 
literature these are among them. And where 
but among these shall we place ‘‘Curfew,’’ 
“The Arrow and the Song,” ‘ Midnight 
Mass for the Dying Year,’’ and a few others ; 
these being followed hard by the spirited 
“Skeleton in Armor,” “ King Witlaf’s Drink- 
ing-horn,’’ and the ‘“‘ Wreck of the Hespe- 
tus.” It is adefthand, too, that can pen such 
light and charming lines as ‘‘Tothe River 
Yvette,’’ and the airy translation familiar as 
our own names, ‘‘ Beware.’”” And how many 
poets come to mind who have been able to 
hold the even excellence of the volumes, 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn” and ‘‘ Evange- 
line’”’ and ‘‘Hiawatha’’? The key is not the 
highest ; true, but it is held to; indeed, the 
prelude to ‘‘The Tales’’ is perhaps the most 
finished composition of the length to be found 
in the pages of our home writers. And this 
leads us to say that, lovely as ‘‘ Evangeline”’ 
is, we find ‘‘ Hiawatha”’ the more artistic 
production, and furthermore that it stands 
perhaps first among American additions to 
literature. 

We have not space to speak of Longfellow’s 
admirable reproduction of the song of the 
eternal Tuscan. Room remains for but a 


word more. A born benefactorof his kind, the. 


mental endowment second only to the spirit- 
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ual, a man so patterned as to be the symmet- 
ric embodiment of goodness and loveliness, 
a man blest with all the requisites for heaven’s 
voice to the earth, Longfellow was the first 
to bring us, as a people, under the spell of 
beauty, to lift us into the sweet serene air of 
the higher life ; and still must we look mainly 
to him to hold us where he alone could place 
us. The great bards sound down through 
other mouths, which tone their high accents 
to the acceptance of the common ear, but this 
bard speaks directly, infuses his soul without 
help or hindrance directly into the great soul 
of the world ; and because of this assuredly 
we do not err in claiming for him, greatness, 
substantial, permanent greatness, of an or- 
der by itself, an order all but his own. 


It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come 
in sight 
Once in a century; 


But better far it is to speak 
One single word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men ; 


To write some earnest verse or line, 
Which seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood 
shine 
In the untutored heart. 
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BY ALFRED FOUILLEE. 
Translated for ‘‘ The Chautauquan "’ from the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes."’ 


CCORDING to the theory adopted by 
many physiologists and psychologists, 
consciousness counts for nothing as a 

factor in evolution. The composition of 
Hamlet, for example, was a result determined 
by purely mechanical phenomena in which a 
uniqué r6le was played by certain molecular 
changes in the brain of Shakspere. When 
the poet put into the mouth of his hero the 
tragic interrogation, ‘‘To be or not to be?” 
the sentiments of love of life and fear of 
death, and the aspirations for an eternal ex- 
istence were, they tellus, only the simple 
“‘accompaniments’’ to the agitation of the 
cerebral molecules ; these ideas and feelings 
no more co-operated in the production of the 


monologue of *‘ Hamlet’’ than the ray of the 
star reflected by the surface of the sea deter- 
mines the course of the star. The history of 
Shakspere, the history of humanity and of 
the world, would have been the same under 
all other conditions, if imagination, senti- 
ment, and desire had had no existence. 
Further, in this line of arguing, it is said 
that not only are the states of consciousness 
without action in the general history of the 
world, but that they do not produce the least 
effect, one upon another; there is not any 
such thing as exerting an influence. Every 
act has as its only cause some exterior 
change. IfI feel impelled to withdraw my 
hand from the fire, it is not because I suffer 
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and that simultaneously there pass into my 
brain certain impressions, but because the 
cerebral molecules are, independent of all 
psychical reasons, in certain reciprocal rela- 
tions, and are animated by purely physical 
movements; the series of conditions is ex- 
clusively cerebral and material. Ideas, senti- 
ments, and desires are incomprehensible 
mysteries ; they give birth to nothing ; they 
accomplish nothing ; they leave behind them 
no consequences. Such a supposition is a 
scandal put upon nature, which could much 
better do without parasites, and yet for some 
blind reason, has produced this absolutely 
useless thing, thought, for the sole pleasure 
or the sole grief of contemplating its own 
image and of demanding with Hamlet, which 
were better ‘‘to be or not to be?”’ 

The discoveries of hypnotism seemed at 
first sight to confirm this hypothesis and to 
reduce men, when under its strange influ- 
ence, to inert automatons. ‘‘ Behold, liter- 


ally, the ‘man-machine’ of La Mettrie,”’ the 
physiologists have said. ‘‘ We can take apart 
and put together again before your eyes, all 
the machinery ; we have only to press sucha 
spring to make him act, or sucha one to 
make him talk. Stranger yet, even after he 


awakens from this sleep, we can make him 
execute actions which he attributes to his 
own will power, when it is we who are hold- 
ing the string of this human machine and 
moving it according to our will.’’ 

However, to look closer at the question, 
has it not been discovered that the very 
states of consciousness are themselves the 
true springs which move the automaton, 
are the true internal conditions of the very 
movements? Without doubt an idea intro- 
duced into the human head necessarily de- 
velops its consequences and tends to realize 
itself in actions. But precisely because there 
is thus a struggle for life among ideas, it is 
essential to make predominant in human 
consciences the highest, the best ideas. The 
force of ideas is, then, the true, the real 
force belonging to thoughtful beings, who 
are, perhaps, themselves only the ideas of 
the eternal nature. 

A great problem of general philosophy 
grows out of these psychological curiosities 
of hypnotism which is an abnormal magni- 
fying of the laws of sensitive and imagina- 
tive life. To our view the experiences of 
hypnotism are especially adapted to give us 
‘the idea of our intimate union with the phys- 
F-Aug. 
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ical world, and also the idea of the power 
which the mental force exercises in universal 
evolution. Inthe normal and in the abnor- 
mal conditions of the brain movements and 
ideas will appear more and more, we believe, 
as different manifestations of the same mo- 
tive power. The experiences of hypnotism, 
as made known by M. Pierre Janet, area 
striking confirmation of the doctrine of idea- 
forces ; and if these experiences seem at first 
to relegate us to the réle of machines, they 
show us very soon that by means of ideas we 
can direct this mechanism and make it the 
servitor of the moral life. 

The greater number of physiologists who 
believe in the superfluousness of the mental, 
uphold the doctrine of evolution. But their 
hypothesis seems to us exactly contrary to 
the theory of evolution. Asa matter of fact 
nothing is developed in living beings except 
it has for them a practical and vitaluse. A 
sensation which could not express itself in 
movements would be without any utility ; it 
could then never be developed by selection, 
by the movements which correspond to it ; it 
would never have been selected in the assem- 
blage of impressions, more or less confused, 
produced in us by the exterior world. Life 
in its origin, absolutely ignores contempla- 
tion. It recognizes only action. The phi- 
losophy of evolution in refusing the powerof 
development to all that which is not practi- 
cal, consequently to everything that is not a 
motive power, permits us then already to de- 
duce the thought that the facts of conscious- 
ness are not inefficacious reflections, but the 
motive springs of action. 

When Shakspere wrote the verse beginning 
‘*To be or not to be,”’ there was not one of 
his ideas, one of his feelings which had not 
for its correlative a movement of the cerebral 
molecules, caused by the prior mechanical 
condition of these molecules. But at thesame 
time each mechanical state implies a psych- 
ical state of the molecules, and as a result a 
general state of consciousness. The me- 
chanical, as such, is to be explained mechan- 
ically and is the subject of the natural servi- 
ces; the psychical, as such, must be explained 
psychologically and is the subject of the 
mental sciences. But in reality the psychical 
and the mechanical are united, and it is the 
first which forms the basis of the second. 
Such is the essential principle of idea forces. 

Without pretending to make here the com- 
plete study of hypnotism, we wish to trace 
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the general principles of what has been 
termed ‘‘ psychological automatism.” 

We must bear in mind first that the brain 
is ruled by two great laws, excitation and 
prohibition. The excitation of one part of 
the brain by fixed thought on any determined 
subject produces by that very fact a prohibi- 
tion as to all other parts of the brain or of the 
nervous system. Take away from an animal 
its cerebral hemispheres and the excitability 
of the spinal marrow will be increased so 
that the least excitation is liable to produce 
convulsions. As there are thus in the brain 
vibratory waves which oppose and annul one 
another, sothere are in the consciousness 
ideas and tendencies which antagonize and 
often neutralizeone another. Consciousness 
also is ruled by two great laws, the con- 
course of mental forces and the conflict of 
mental forces. 

The laws of the brain and of the conscious- 
ness renain in force during sleep, natural or 
artificial. Each cerebral cellule is like a man 
in a confused crowd who uses his elbows to 
maintain his position and to advance in his 
own direction. Paralyze a group of men in 
some important point in the crowd, and they 
will no longer oppose any resistance to the 
movements of the rest of the crowd, and the 
general result will be modified in favor of 
those who still have the use of their mem- 
bers. This is precisely what takes place both 
in natural and artificial sleep. Certain parts 
of the brain,,those which give direction to 
thought and action are reduced to a state of 
inactivity more or less marked. 

Hypnotic sleepcan be produced by physical 
causes, such as fixing the regard upon an ob- 
ject, or as any monotonous stimulation ; one 
can in the same way put a child to sleep if it 
has not beforehand an idea of what is being 
attempted. But as one studies the question 
closer he finds there is in it a psychical 
element. The fixing of the regard, being a 
fixing of the attention, also produces a sort 
of a fixed idea or artificial ‘‘monoideism,’’ 
which thus leads very naturally tothe deduc- 
tion that there is a psychical cause for hyp- 
notism. Uniform excitement of the senses 
produces a deadening of sensibility ; thisis 
a general law. A uniform and long con- 
tinued sensation of odor exhausts the sense 
of smell ; the same thing happens under the 
same treatment to the sense of taste. All 
are familiar with the phenomenon of cramp- 
ing. The concentration of the will and the 





attention upon any idea leads to the fatigue 
of attention, which is a sort of cramp iu the 
will power. 

There is a mode of hypnotizing which is. 
manifestly produced by the influence of an 
idea, and which is frequently used after a sub- 
ject has been put to sleep several timcs by 
the usual processes. It is that of simply 
commanding him togotosleep. Indeed new 
subjects can be hypnotized in this way. It 
follows very logically that subjects over 
whom the hypnotic influence is already 
strong will be susceptible even to very slight 
suggestions of it. It is well known that 
many can be put to sleep by correspondence; 
as soon as they read the command the influ- 
ence is felt. The same result is produced by 
means of a telephone message. 

Persons of docile minds, old soldiers, arti- 
sans, all who are accustomed to passive 
obedience, are, according to Messrs. Lié- 
beault and Bernheim, more impressible than 
those more independent persons who often 
unconsciously oppose a certain moral resis- 
tance to the influence. It is necessary that 
the idea of sleep should not be opposed by a 
contrary idea. This idea artificially isolated 


ends by provoking a sort of suspension of 


other ideas, which manifests itself by a par- 
tial paralysis of the brain. 

This paralysis introduced into the brain by 
the hypnotizer, very soon develops all its 
consequences, both mental and physical. If 
the hypnotizer says to the sleeper, ‘‘ You can 
not now open your eyes,”’ and if this affirma- 
tion carries with it into the exhausted brain 
the idea of complete powerlessness, the sub’ect 
utterly in vain makes an effort to open his 
eyes. The fixed idea of the eyes invincibly 
closed had for its correlative a certain nerv- 
ous state of the eyes themselves which de- 
scended to them from the brain, and to which 
they comply. This idea, by the vibrations 
which are inseparable from it, has rendered 
immovable in the cerebral keyboard, the key 
which it is necessary to spring in order to 
open the eyes. Inthe same way the com- 
mand, ‘‘ Wake up,” is an exterior excitation 
which falls upon an explosive part of the 
brain, and provokes there, with the idea of 
awakening, the first sensations and the first 
movements of awakening. The vertigo is 
dissipated and the person comes to himself. 
There is such a change of view that all the 
dreams of somnambulism sink at once into 
the under-ground apartments of the cerebral 
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theater, ready to repair again to the stage at 
call. Here again reviving sensations and 
impulses respond to the idea of awakening, 
and, on the physical side, movements re- 
spond to these sensations. 

The sleep provoked, according to M. 
Bernheim, does not depend upon the hypno- 
tizer, but upon the subject. He says, ‘‘It 
is his own faith which puts him tosleep. No 
one can be hypnotized against his will, if he 
resists the command.’’ Thereseems to bean 
exaggeration in this statement. M. Ochoro- 
wicz declares that he has several times put 
those to sleep who resisted with all their 
power. The reason of this is, that the influ- 
ence of the idea force remained after the con- 
trol of the will was lost. The idea of an ex- 
traordinary sleep, due to the marvelous 
power of a magnetizer, may produce an effect 
of paralysis even upon one who resists it. 
There is a lack of confidence in himself; a 
doubt arises ; then comes an unconscious, or 
at least an involuntary, submission. Itisa 
sort of fascination which gives to the very 
idea to which he will not voluntarily assent 
to submit himself, a power over him. 

From the causes of hypnotism we will now 
pass to the effects. We have seen that the 
induced sleep arrests all the faculties, that of 
restraint, or prohibition with the rest ; there 
is then a cessation of the power to produce a 
cessation. Itis in the fullest sense of the 
word a realization of the free reign of idea- 
forces. 

By the theory of idea-forces, as there is 
never a sensation, idea, or hallucination, 
without a corresponding movement, so there 
is never an abolition of a sensation or of an 
idea without a suppression or a modification 
of corresponding movements, consequently 
without a paralysis. If I have forgotten the 
name or the place of an object I cannot pro- 
nounce this name, nor make a movement to 
take the object from its place. Itis this 
which M. Pierre Janet has very forcibly 
shown. A hysterical person who completely 
loses all sensibility in a member can no lon- 
ger speak of or move that member. ‘‘ Here 
then the exterior and visible side of human 
activity is only the shadow of its interior and 
psychological side.”’ 

Nervous paralysis is, on the mental side, a 
loss of memory. ‘‘In reality, these two 
things, forgetfulness and paralysis, are only 
one and the same thiag considered from two 
different standpoints, as the image and the 
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movement.’’ , In other words, to all suppres- 
sion of ideas there responds the suppres- 
sion of motive force, as to all introduction of 
ideas there responds a production of move- 
ment. 

Hypnotism confirms still another conse- 
quence of the lawof idea-forces, which is, 
that every idea not counterbalanced by an- 
other, appears as a reality.. In a state of 
monoideism, as consciousness is reduced 
wholly to sensation, so the exterior world is 
reduced to an image. From thiscome allthe 
hallucinations of the hypnotized. Every illu- 
sion which is suggested to them seems to 
have a real existence. Ifa subject is given a 
glass of vinegar and water todrink under 
the namne of champagne he will find it ex- 
cellent, and may even become apparently in- 
toxicated by it. Inversely, real intoxication 
may be dissipated by suggestion. A bottle 
of ammonia presented as cologne will give a 
delightful odor. 

On the other hand real sensations can be 
abolished by the idea that they do not exist. 
One can pull a tooth or amputate an arm 
while affirming to the sleeping subject that 
he does not feel any pain. The sensation of 
hunger can be abolished. A patient went 
fourteen days without any desire for food ; 
his faith alone nourished him. The force of 
an idea receives in all of these experiences 
a strong confirmation. 

The influence of ideas upon organic life 
reaches in hypnotism its highest degree and 
produces most curious effects, which are 
best fitted to show that the mental element 
is always found as the basis of the physical. 
Our consciousness, in its normal state, is 
formed by a group of sensations coming both 
from without and from within; but those 
from within are obscured by the others as are 
the stars by the light of the sun. In sup- 
pressing or restraining by hypnotism the 
communication of the brain with the exterior 
world, new perceptions furnished from within 
are rendered possible and their succession is 
able to constitute a new existence, different 
from the ordinary. The mental life is con- 
fined to the interior. The only impressions 
now coming from the outside are those made 
by the words of the hypnotizer. A crowd of 
organic sensations and of reactions of the 
brain upon the internal organs can now ac- 
quire an unaccustomed relief. Every idea 
goes directly to the organ which is ia league 
with it, and exercises its influence upen ic. 
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Instead of acting directly upon the organs of 
the body the hypnotizer acts indirectly upon 
them by means of an idea; he paralyzes and 
restores them not with his hand, but with an 
idea transmitted to the brain, and by the 
brain to the organ. 

In order better to understand this influ- 
ence which the mind has over the body, 
we must remember that at the beginning of 
life all the organs were more or less under 
the dominance of the will, and there was a 
consciousness more or less distinct of the 
condition of each organ, and it was more 
easily controlled by the will. Certain per- 
sons are known now to have the power to 
suspend the heart beats. Wecan all volun- 
tarily stop our automatic respiration. At 
the beginning it is probable that the con- 
sciousness was aware of all the conditions of 
the inner life ; its perception of the states of 
the body was more highly developed and 
morecapableof making accurate distinctions. 
Each being felt its existence ; felt the work- 
ing of the glands, felt all the internal move- 
ments. To-day we do not notice the normal 
beating of the heart or the normal respira- 
tion ; but these sensations, though enfeebled, 
do not any the less exist in the general con- 
sciousness, mingled with the mass of other 
sensations. All the organs and all their 
movements have yet asin earlier life their 
representatives in the brain in the form of 
ideas, distinct or indistinct, actual or possi- 
ble, separated from the mass or mingled with 
the others ; they all execute their part in the 
concert of the consciousness. Hypnotism 
in suppressing the relations with the exterior 
world heightens all the sensations of theinner 
life. A person, for instance, is threatened 
with bronchitis ; he feels an irritation in the 
chest and a desire tocough. Soundings here 
and there upon the chest provoxe a cough. 
But such an examination is vague and in- 
complete. If the person is hypnotized he 
will instantly make known his interior con- 
dition. He will seize the finger of the hyp- 
notizer and place it with precision over all 
the affected points. 

There is then an exceptional accuracy of 
the vital senses. Now, let the hypnotizer 
employ the suggestion of the idea; let him 
declare to the person, in a certain number of 
sittings, that the irritation is disappearing, 
that the wish to cough will cease, that the 
disease no longer is present, and that, of 
course, he is notsick. This idea obscures the 
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malady, becomes a force capable of producing 
physiological effects. Once persuaded that 
he will be cured, the cure begins. The idea 
of returning health takes possession of the 
mind, reacts against the former morbid influ- 
ence, heightens the vital tone ; the whole or- 
ganism is strengthened and reinforced ; the 
idea of health gives birth to health itself. 

We are next going to see how this blended 
physical and psychical chain binds one indi- 
vidual to another. Between the hypnotizer 
and the hypnotized there is establisheda 
particular sympathy which is called the mag- 
netic influence. The brain of the subject will 
recognize acts of the operator so subtle that 
they entirely escape the notice of all other 
persons. The subject is often blind or deaf 
to the presence or to the voice of every one 
save the hypnotizer; or he sees and hears 
only those with whom the latter puts him in 
connection. Avery sensitive subject will 
follow, either in person or with his eyes, the 
hypnotizer all around the room, or amid a 
hubbub of voices will clearly distinguish his 
tones, imperceptible to every other ear. The 
reason is, that in the brain of the subject 
there is one point always ready to vibrate 
and respond ; it is the fixed idea of the hyp- 
notizer, with the particular impression which 
it produced. Every thing connected with 
this impression provokes the sympathetic re- 
action of the subject ; all other things do not 
exist for him. It is a monopoly, an engross- 
ment of the consciousness, a prohibition of 
every thing else by the idea-force of the 
power belonging to the hypnotizer. 

A favorite experiment with M. Gurney 
was to conceal the hand of a subject behind a 
thick curtain, and then to touch one of the 
fingers which immediately became insensible 
or rigid. If an assistant touched another fin- 
ger, even at the same time as he himself 
touched the one, no effect was produced upon 
it. Even when awake, certain subjects ap- 
parently absorbed in conversation witha 
third person have hada finger stiffened by 
the touch of M. Gurney. 

This sympathy between the operator and 
subject makes itself felt at a distance. 
Messrs. Pierre and Gibert have repeatedly by 
the concentration of their thought and will, 
put a subject to sleep at a distance of over 
sixteen hundred feet. M. Hericourt and Dr. 
Dusart have made numerous similar at- 
tempts which have been successful. Not 
only can one be put to sleep by the force of 
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concentrated thought, but suggestions can 
be made which the sleeper will remember. 
M. Gibert suggested mentally to Madame B 
that she should water her garden the next 
day at twenty minutes after two o’clock. At 
the very hour appointed she filled her can 
and carried out the suggestion. 

The transmission of sensations as well as 
of thought can be made atadistance. Ifin 
another room M. Janet ate and drank while 
Madame B was in the hypnotic sleep, she 
thought she was eating and drinking, and 
there could be seen in her throat the motions 
of swallowing. She could tell when he put 
in his mouth sugar or salt or pepper. If 
still in another room, he sharply pinched his 
arm, she, asleep, suddenly cried out. Once 
when he burned his arm quite badly, she ut- 
tered terrible cries, and the one who was 
with her, watching the effects, had difficulty 
in holding her. The watcher did not know 


where M. Janet was going to burn his arm, 
but Madame with her other hand grasped her 
arm on the exact spot, as the watcher after- 
ward learned. 

The theory has been advanced that the 
thought of the operator is really transmitted 
to the subject by the intermediary of a form 


of speech. Wecannot think, in fact,without 
mentally pronouncing the words, and wecan- 
not mentally pronounce the words without 
pronouncing them physically also with the 
larynx. Tothink is in reality to talk low. 
The ideas are so inseparable from their cor- 
responding movements that they are always 
‘translated‘in the larynx by muscular sounds 
fainter than the finest ear can possibly de- 
tect. It has been thought that one hypno- 
tized might possess an acuteness of hearing 
necessary to distinguish the things said in 
this inner language. Some authorities have 
conceived that the subject might read this si- 
lent language as it is expressed upon the lips 
of the hypnotizer, as a deaf person can read 
common speech. Whatever the exact means 
of conveying thought from one to another 
may be, it must be some method of transmit- 
ting through some medium a vibratory en- 
ergy. That is the only means by which the 
changes in one portion of matter can be re- 
produced in another portion. Through some 
medium the changes occurring in one brain 
must make an impression on another brain. 
Cause one diapason to resound, and another 
diapason in unison with the first will also 
resound. The sonorous undulations of the 
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first are reproduced in the second by means 
of the aérial medium which transmits them. 

We are now coming to a domain still more 
marvelous and still less explored as yet. Ac- 
cording to Messrs. Gurney and Myers, many 
persons receive impressions of different kinds 
regarding an absent person who at the same 
moment is undergoing some intense, crit- 
ical emotion. The most frequent of such 
impressions are either a clear vision of the 
absent one or the sound of his voice. This 
sympathy manifested at a distance is the 
true telepathy. M. Gurney explains the 
occurrence by the fact that the person pass- 
ing through the crisis transmits the vibra- 
tions of his brain through some medium to 
the brain of theone he loves. These aresim- 
ply phenomena of nervous induction similar 
to those of electrical induction. 

As instances of this fact, it is known that 
Madame Severn awakened with a start, feel- 
ing that she had received a violent blow in 
the face. At the same moment her husband 
who was sailing on a lake, had been struck 
by the tiller of his vessel. Madame Bettany 
was walking in a field, when suddenly she 
had a vision of her mother stretched upon a 
bed in a dying condition. She ran for a phy- 
sician and hastened to the house where she 
found her mother just as she had seen her in 
her vision. Madame C was at church, and 
suddenly cried, ‘‘Some one is calling me. 
Something is the matter.’’ She soon re- 
ceived a message calling her to the death bed 
of her husband who was in a distant city. 
Two brothers who were devotedly attached 
to each other lived one in America and one 
in England. One suddenly saw the other 
sitting up in bed with a distressed look on 
his face. Deeply impressed, he noted the 
time, wrote to America and learned that his 
brother died at the very moment when he 
had seen him in his vision. Two sisters be- 
ing together both heard their names called. 
At the same moment their brother in the de- 
lirium of fever had cried out for them. In 
this case there was a reciprocal hallucination. 
In other cases there have been collective hal- 
lucinations, when the same apparition ap- 
peared to several persons. 

Hallucination is perception in which the 
objective is entirely lacking. But right here 
it is necessary to recall that in all perception 
there is a construction of the object by our- 
selves. To see a house is not to remain pas- 
sive; itis to collect into a mass a multitude 
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of separate signs, it is to interpret these 
signs, it is to deduce the reality from ap- 
pearances, to judge of the situation in space, 
time, etc. To perceive, therefore, is always to 
imagine. Then an impression more or less 
vague transmitted from a distance is suffi- 
cient to constitute a datum, a center of asso- 
ciation. The impression becomes an idea, 
the idea an emotion, the emotion gives an 
impulse to the imagination, which constructs 
a vision and the objective. The hallucina- 
tion is the work of the one who experiences 
it, but it is provoked by an impression trans- 
mitted from another brain. 

Up tothe present timethe facts of telepathy 
are far from offering any scientific certitude. 
It is necessary to make allowance for chance, 
for coincidences, exaggeration, forgetfulness, 
and hallucinations of memory. But there is 
nothing in it contrary to the facts of science. 
It is in all probability one of the methods of 
communication across space of which we are 
yet still ignorant. A telephone reproduces 
at enormous distances the vibrations caused 
by the voice. One dare not assert that cer- 
tain cerebral vibrations cannot be transmitted 
in such a way as to produce a sensible effect. 

From these considerations we must con- 
clude that there are forces in nature which 
escape our perception and our consciousness. 
These forces probably act upon our general 
state of susceptibility, but we cannot distin- 
guish separately each distinct sensation. In 
the struggle for life sentient beings experi- 
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ence only the sensations directly advanta- 
geous to life itself. We feel the agreeable and 
useful coolness of a glass of water; but we 
do not feel the animalcules without number 
which inhabit the glass of water. When we 
think of translating faithfully all realities 
into the language of our sensations, we are 
like a person who, gifted only with hearing, 
should attempt to translate into symphony 
all the events of the Punic Wars. 

On the other hand, we can conceive thatin 
certain individuals, under certain circum- 
stances, faculties of feeling are exalted and 
made manifest, which ordinarily remain in 
a latent state. The phenomena known long 
ago under the name of clairvoyancy, are ex- 
plained by the exaltation of certain senses. 
We must then admit that there are in nature 
unknown modesof force and in consciousness 
unknown modes of perception: 

Physical nature shows that we are sub- 
jected constantly to forces of which we are 
unconscious. The earth draws us to itself 
by the force of gravity, and the sun attempts 
to lift us into the air. We are subjected to 
the action of the whole universe, and we re- 
act against these forces in every atom of our 
beings, but we are not conscious of so doing. 

The progression of evolution is toward the 
ascendency of mental life. In the next age 
instead of saying that the mental is the 
shadow of the mechanical, it will be the me- 
chanical which is the shadow; the mental 
will be infinitely the more real. 
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BY PHILIP BURROUGHS STRONG. 


HE flask of musk held hidden in the 
hand 
Is soon to sense revealed ; 
The heart’s true nature can at no command 
Of ours be long concealed. 


For whatsoe’er one is within his heart 
Will he be everywhere ; 

No grace can mere environment impart, 
No excellence impair. 


The diamond in the mud doth still retain 
Its own intrinsic worth; 

The dust the winds lift heavenward allin vain, 
As dust it falls to earth. 


The good man, like the pillared palm, that 
grows 
Unheeding every weight 
Bound on its top, and every blast that blows, 
Forever strong and straight, 


Grows on, though every adverse circumstance 
Against his soul may press, 

With steady, strong, symmetrical advance, 
In regal righteousness. 





DEATH VALLEY. 


BY R. S. DIX, 


UT inthe western part of our conti- 
O nent, where the southeastern bound- 
ary line of California touches the 
southwestern boundary line of Nevada, in 
a part of the country known as Inyo County, 
we finda tract of land which has for years 
been wrapped in a cloud ofcombined mystery 
and fear. This is the Death Valley of min- 
ers’ tale and travelers’ dread ; the Death Val- 
ley which got its name years ago from the 
direful fate which, in 1850, overtook all but 
two of the thirty immigrants who first ex- 
plored it. The following isthe story of their 
sufferings as told by the two survivors. 

The party of thirty men were on their way 
tothe California gold fields, and thinking 
they could shorten the trip, they decided to 
take a route farther south than that usually 
followed—and in that decision lay their death 
sentence. When they left Great Salt Lake, 
they went south to the valley of the Amagosa 
River, which rises in southwestern Nevada 
and flows south and then northwest reaching 
the marsh of Death Valley. This brought 
them to the Funereal Mountains seen in the 
map. 

Having ascended the eastern slope, the 
party were treated to a view of natural beau- 
ties almost unparalleled, and certainly mar- 
velous enough to lure wiser men than these 
fortune-hunters to a fatal conclusion. The 
flaming ball of the setting sun lay low in the 
west. The reflection of its red glare illum- 
ined far to the east theazure sky, and touched 
with golden points the second range of moun- 
tains which loomed up just beyond. And be. 
tween the mountains upon which they stood 
and the second range, in a chasm five thou- 
sand feet deep, lay a valley of marvels like 
unto those of the Arabian Nights. As far as 
the eye could reach, there was nothing but 
gleaming white splendor ; not a trace of vege- 
‘tation, not a creature to break the solemn 
silence which pervaded the place like a bene- 
diction; nothing but white everywhere, dotted 
here and there with twinkling pools of water. 

Slowly sank the setting sun. Slowly the 
golden light rose higher and higher upon the 
mountain peaks until it drifted quietly off 
from the highest of them ; and slowly the 


flashing white turned to the softened gray of 
twilight, until all had faded into the calm 
colorlessness of approaching night. Above 
it all hovered the gigantic mirages, re-produ- 
cing the fantastic shapes of the rugged 
mountains and adding to the panorama a 
touch of supernatural beauty which struck 
the rough miners dumb. Alas for them that 
they did not realize the extent of the mirages 
which gave promise of safety and water which 
they would never find within the confines of 
the valley ! 

When the morning dawned, they descended 
into the valley and commenced their journey 
through it tothe south; but this was soon 
found to be impracticable because the few 
pools of water they could find were so alka- 
line as to be useless ; then they turned about 
and tried to make their way out to the north 
or northwest ; but this was equally impossi- 
ble because of the rugged nature of the moun- 
tain. At last in despair, starving and thirst- 
ing, they abandoned their teams and in small 
parties of about five men each endeavored to 
find their way out of the death trap, but all. 
perished save the two whose tales of strug- 
gle and misery gave the valley its name and 
furnished substance for the stories which, for 
many a long day, turned the back of any wise 
traveler upon its salt splendor. 

Of late years, however, more venturesome 
spirits have penetrated its mysteries, and 
strangely enough the love of gold was the 
incentive which prompted the second success- 
ful invasion as it did the first, and the ac- 
count of the second trip is not less interest- 
ing, though less exciting, than that of the 
miners of 1850. 

In the meantime the United States govern- 
ment made, in 1871, partial surveys of the ter- 
ritory, but with no practical results, so that 
when a civil engineer employed by some cap- 
italists interested in borax and soda, went 
out to make an investigation of the place, he 
found not only that little had been done to- 
ward a thorough survey, but that much ofthat 
little was incorrect. At present, however, 
the Agricultural Department at Washington 
is organizing an exploring party to study 
the deadly peculiarities of the valley. But 
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we will confine ourselves to the prospecting 
engineer’s interesting account of its climate, 
geography, geology, vegetation, and animal 
life, and the deceptive mirages which have 
been so fatal to the unfortunate traveler who 
may have strayed in his wanderings within 
the bounds of the valley, only to die miser- 
ably of thirst and heat, leaving his bones to 
bleach among the whitened rocks which 
mark, as natural gravestones, his lonely rest- 
ing place. 

The exploring party left the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad at Daggett’s Station, and— 
with two horses and a buckboard, upon which 
were packed their provisions and water, and 
the fodder for the horses—started for the 
mountains upon the west of the valley. Af- 
ter driving some eighty miles, they came to a 
spring in these mountains from whence they 
went east down into the southern part of the 
valley, and thence up the opposite range. 
From here they commenced to explore in se- 
rious earnest ; but we have but space to deal 
with results and must follow in imagination 
only their journeyings, with the attendant 
hardship and danger. 

Death Valley is about sixty-five miles long, 
running northwest and southeast, and is from 
five to fifteen miles wide. It lies in latitude 
36° 45’ north, and longitude 116° 50’ west, and 
is bounded on the east by the Funereal Moun- 
tains, and on the west by the Telescope 
Mountains, the highest peak of which, called 
Telescope Peak, attains an altitude of 10,937 
feet above the level of the sea. The distance 
from that peak to the highest peak in the 
Funereal Mountains is but thirty miles in an 
air line, and the lowest portion of the valley 
lies directly between them. There are about 
forty-five miles of this depression, which is 
the center of the valley, and it lies from one 
hundred to two hundred feet below the level 
of the sea; hence Telescope Peak is some 
11,000 feet above the level of the valley. The 
depth of the valley is a most remarkable fact 
when we consider that it is nearly two hun- 
dred miles from the Pacific Ocean, and the 
lofty Sierra Nevada Mountains, as well as 
many other ranges, lie between it and the 
coast,—but this wonderful place is full of re- 
markable things. 

Its most noticeable feature is the white and 
gray blanket which covers its every part, as 
well as portions of the surrounding moun- 
tains, and it is this blanket which makes the 
place of such value to commerce, because it is 
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formed of pure borax, salt, and soda. The 
valley was once a great salt lake, not unlike 
the Great Salt Lake of Utah, but the water 
has slowly evaporated through the years, and 
as this evaporation took place the least solu- 
ble ingredients were first precipitated. Thus 
upon the higher levels is found the sodium 
biborate, or borax, then the sodium chloride, 
or salt, and then sodium carbonate, or soda. 
The salt lies in a crust from six inches to a 
foot thick, just above the salt marsh which 
covers all the bottom. Unfortunately it is 
not of commercial value, but the borax beds 
are the richest in the world; yet they have 
lain unnoticed for years. 

Borates are found mostly in countries sub- 
ject to earthquakes, such as Chili and Italy, 
and Inyo County experienced a great shock 
very recently. It is estimated that at Borax 
Lake in California, the springs which dis- 
charge the mineral would replace the supply 
of borax, were it all removed, in from three to 
five years, and probably so here. The springs 
which supplied the old lake with borates are 
still alive, and still discharge the stuff in so- 
lution, but are useless as drinking water, so 
that a man may die of thirst while by the 
side of the stream. It is a remarkable fact 
that these borax deposits are not worked, but 
it is probably due as much to the fearful heat 
prevailing in the valley as to ignorance of 
their existence or the distance from any rail- 
road. No onecares to toil much ina temper- 
ature ranging from 103° to 130° Fahrenheit in 
the shade, yet such is frequently the heat in 
this terrible place. It is mitigated by the 
fact, however, that the humidity is practically 
nothing—one per cent, say, as against ninety- 
eight per cent in an eastern city—and there- 
fore the evaporation from the human body, 
which is so rapid as to prevent any percep- 
tible perspiration, prevents sunstroke. 

Exposure to the direct rays of the sun for 
any length of time with no water to allay the 
thirst, will bring on a form of dementia which 
is, fortunately, only temporary, and is cured 
by a few hours’ rest and cooling. Each per- 
son requires about three gallons of water per 
day there, as against three pints ordinarily, 
which adds much to the difficulty of travel, 
because it is all but impossible tocarry enough 
water to lastan exploring party from one 
drinkable stream to another. As the horses 
or oxen require the same increase in propor- 
tion, there is little hope of being able to util- 
ize the wealth of mineral in the valley until 
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many more useful springs are found, or some 
telatively inexpensive way of introducing 
water into the place is hit upon. 

Thegathering, refining, andshipping of bo- 
Taxinvolves much tediousopen air work, At 
Borax Lake in the Slate Range in California, 
four hundred miles east of San Francisco— 
the largest borax mine where the salt is found 
under exactly the same conditions as to sur- 
roundings as in Death Valley—the sodium bi- 
borate is first gathered into heaps with sharp 
thin steel shovels. This has to be done care- 
fully, in order to avoid as far as possible get- 
ting either salt or soda mixed withit. The 
salt is easy to distinguish because of its taste, 
but only the accustomed eye can distinguish 
the soda crystals from those of borax. 

The mineral is then carried in cow-hide 
baskets to ox carts which convey it to the re- 
fining factory—a long, shed-like, wooden 
structure upon the outskirts of the lake—in 
which are large vats, or boilers, filled with 
water. Here the borax is emptied into the 
boilers and boiled five hours, when it is puri- 
fied sufficiently for shipping. The solution 


containing the salt is then run off into zinc- 
lined coolers where it crystallizes around the 
When cooled, the crystals are scraped 


sides. 
off and packed in bags or boxes and carried 
by mule-teams to the nearest railroad. 

Although borax is in common and daily 
use all over the world, of late years, notably 
since the discovery of borax beds in Thibet 
in Asia, and in California and Nevada, where 
it is found in a natural salt covering the sur- 
face of the ground, the margin of profit 
upon it has been so small that it would be 
impossible to accomplish economically and 
practically the required amount of labor in a 
waterless country, even were it possible fora 
man, having a full supply of water, todoa 
full day’s work in a climate whose temper- 
ature has been approached only in the Desert 
of Sahara and on the Persian Gulf—the re- 
port from each, respectively, being 127° and 
128° Fahrenheit as the highest known tem- 
perature. 

In contradistinction to the fearful heat of 
nine months in the year, the months of De- 
cember, January, and February are painfully 
cold, while terrible storms of alkaline dust 
and sand sweep the valley from end to end, 
making mere existence miserable ; but from 
year’s end to year’s end, there is never a drop 
of rain nor a flake of snow ; hence the lack of 
humidity in the hot seasons—a lack wherein 
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lies the only safeguard to animal life. Above 
where the chemical deposits lie isa slight 
vegetable growth consisting of mesquite trees 
or brush and asalt grass which is of novalue. 
The brush attains a height of about thirty 
feet, but is avoided by man and beast alike 
on account of its terrible thorns. Still far- 
ther up the mountains are found sage brush 
and dwarf pines, but the intense heat and ab- 
solute absence of water prevent any form of 
practical vegetation. Thus the animal life is 
confined to the most repulsive forms, such 
as the lizard and rattlesnake, the scorpion 
and tarantula, the horned toad and, in some 
months, gnats. Occasionally a few black- 
birds and crows hover about, but usually 
only in the trail of the traveler in hope of 
finding food in the scraps left behind. 

Geologically, the formation of Death Valley 
is anomalous, as the pitch of its strata is to 
the east and they are composed chiefly of lime- 
stone and dikes of diorite and porphyry ; 
while the strata of the Sierra Nevada are com- 
posed mostly of granite and gneiss. The 
presence of boracic acid in solution in the old 
alkaline lake was probably due to the springs 
which supplied it with salt and borax from 
tourmaline granite by the reaction of sul- 
phuric acid on the borax and submitted to 
heat before emittance. Strangely enough, 
Owen’s Lake, sixty miles to the west of the 
valley, is, chemically, what the old lake must 
have been, and from the pitch of the strata it 
would seem as if the alkaline springs which 
rise in Death Valley and the surrounding 
desert must originate in Owen’s Lake. In 
an oasis called Furnace Wash lying one mile 
east of the valley are found seven alkaline 
springs, all differing in alkalinity and in tem- 
perature, and in all seasons the quantity and 
quality of the water discharged from them is 
the same. 

Perhaps the most dangerous feature of the 
place is its mirages, which appear and disap- 
pear without any apparent reason or scien- 
tific explanation. They picture lakes and 
cooling shades to the weary traveler, leading 
him on and on in the hope of what is to come, 
and then in an instant are gone, leaving him 
without hope or succor, in an’ arid waste, with 
no water, no shade, no relief from the blister- 
ing sun or cutting sandstorm. 

Not an attractive account, nor one that 
would encourage one to travel far in order to 
view the place in its desolation. Burning 
salt marsh at its bottom, pathless tracts of 
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salt and borax just above, then the thorny 
brush, and yet higher the mournful stunted 
pine, all under the glare of ablazing sun, un- 
refreshed by brook or pond, and enlivened 
only by scorpion and snake ; and last of all, 
the bones of hundreds of lost travelers bleach- 
ing in one’s path. ‘‘Such is the Valley of 


Death. One does not need burial, for the 
body will not decay, but will simply be shriv- 
eledup to a mummy, and lie there to an 
eternity, imperishable, staring upat the burn- 
ingsky. Hereandthereall over theawful plain 
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of saltand alkaliare scattered the dead bodies 
of men and animals preserved for all ages to 
come.”’ 

And yet, in the midst of this desolation, 
lies that which represents not only benefit but 
wealth for the many, and out of these direful 
surroundings are gathered facts which illus- 
trate or prove the conclusions of science, con- 
clusions which help us to protect human life, 
to enlighten the mind, and better the con- 
dition of man the world over. Truly the ways 
of the Lord are inscrutable. 


TRAVELING IN PROVINCIAL FRANCE. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. \ 


railway train on his way to Paris, or 

even to Switzerland or Italy, is apt 
to think of it only as one vast plain, almost 
treeless, save for long lines of poplars which 
follow roads and canals with monotonous 
regularity. This is not strange, for French en- 
gineers, in building their railroads, have kept 
to the levelest ground with marvelous skill, 
while the Alps have come to be so identified 
with Switzerland few remember that some of 
their highest peaks are, not Swiss, but French. 
Ofother parts of this beautiful land the ave- 
rage tourist knows notiing. 

The truth is that probably no country of its 
size can boast of greater variety. On three 
sides it borders the sea with perhaps the love- 
liest shores in Europe; tothe east it rises 
with the heights of Jura, tothe south with 
the green ranges of the Pyrenees ; it has its 
lesser hills in the Vosges and the Cévennes, 
its great fertile plains in La Beauce and Le 
Bourbonnais, its chAdteau-crowned rivers in 
the Loireand the Rhone. Itstretches from 
where bleak dawns, under gray skies, over- 
look the rough northern waves, to where, 
in radiant sunshine, olive orchards and vine- 
yards are watered by the blue Mediterranean. 
And it has not only its one unrivalled capi- 
tal and many rich manufacturing cities, but its 
silent old-world villages and sleeping forgotten 
towns, not merely its mountains and seashore 
resorts sacred to fashion, but its lonely monas- 
teriesand places of pilgrimage which have bor- 
rowed from history or poetry acertain sanctity. 
Better still, to the picturesqueness of France 
is there no less variety. Whatcould be more 


r | “HE traveler who crosses France in a 
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unlike than Brittany, with its gray towns and 
serene landscape and Symewhat silent peas- 
ants, and Provence, ringing with the laugh- 
ter of the vintage, its shining white cities 
decked for the weekly bull fight, and its men 
and women, with true southern gaiety, al- 
ways gathering their rosebuds while they 
may ?-—-what more unlike than the delicate 
foiiage of pale Picardy and the dense forests 
of Fontainebleau ?—what more unlike than 
the medizval walls of Carcassonne and the 
Roman ruins of Arles? 

I can scarcely understand how it is that so 
delightful a country is almost entirely neg- 
lected by the tourist who professes to love 
picturesqueness and beauty as well as the 
correct shows of the guidebook. This sum- 
mer I have been traveling in France, as far 
southwest as the Pyrenees, as far southeast 
as Marseilles, and in two monthsI have not 
met one American or Englishman or, indeed, 
foreigner of any nationality., 

The popular idea is that Paris is the one 
place of world wide fame to be seen in France. 
For, just as all the Alps are usually supposed 
to be Swiss, so Nice and the Riviera, where 
tourists do congregate, are apt to suggest 
Italy; Biarritz and Pau, also, beloved by the 
English, Spain. It may there‘ore be well, 
before saying anything about how to travel, 
to point out what makes the true provincial 
France worth traveling to. 

In the first place then, there are compara- 
tively few French towns, or even villages, 
without a fine old cathedral or church. In no 
part of medizeval Europe did the ecclesiastical 
architects work such marvels as in France, 
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and even those who do not know the lay- 
man’s a bc of architecture, to be learned in 
such publications as Parker’s Handbook, can- 
not be wholly indifferent to thesolemn beauty 
of an old Romanesque church or the grandeur 
of a great Gothic pile. It has become the 
usual thing for the tourist to make the 
rounds of the cathedral towns of England ; 
but too often, if he hasstopped between trains 
at Amiens or Rouen, he thinks he has ex- 
hausted those of France, though the latter are 
far more numerous. Unfortunately, of late 
years the modern fever of restoration has 
raged, wellnigh unchecked in France. In 
several towns, as in Moulins and Périgueux, 
hardly a trace of the old work remains. But 
still, just as the old churches took long in 
the building, so must they now, despite the 
eagerness of the French government for new 
‘*jobs,”’ take long in the restoring, andit will 
be many a day before the last has disappeared 
and been replaced by the contract work of the 
modern Jerry builder. That they are going, 


is all the more reason for the journey in 
France to be made at an early date ; that the 
least known are those which so far have least 
suffered, all the more reason to include in 
this journey many towns without commerqal 


or manufacturing or guide-book fame. All, 
I fear, it would be impossible to see; often 
rich treasures of architectural beauty are hid- 
den in an out-of-the-way corner, as, for ex- 
ample, in the little Pyrenean village of St. 
Bertrand de Comminges or the unvisited 
town of Abbeville. 

But for the student, interest does not cease 
with the ecclesiastical monuments. The 
ruins, the vast arenas and theaters and tem- 
ples, that in Provence still stand to bear wit- 
ness to the once mighty Roman rule, are 
second in importance only to those of Italy. 
Many towns are to-day filled with houses 
rich in the beauty and memories of mediz- 
valism ; in Rouen, in Troyes, in Bourges, you 
find yourself again, as it were, in the Middle 
Ages. In others, as in Toulouse, in Nancy, 
in the cities that border the Loire, are some 
of the loveliest palaces and castles and gate- 
ways that rose during the best days of the 
Renaissance. France is simply an inex- 
haustible mine for the architect or the lover 
of architecture. 

And even where there is nothing very old 
or quaint, even where there are no mu- 
seums (and many provincial museums con- 
tain very fine collections), no curiosities re- 
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corded in Baedeker, a French provincial town 
is still worth seeing for itself. There isa 
certain charm about it which I can hardly 
put into words—the charm of its large place, 
or square, its very center, so deserted during 
the day, so crowded and brilliant in the even- 
ing, its cafés where groups forever sit at the 
little tables at their doors, its life, so wholly 
and immeasurably different from that of our 
towns, its people, its good restaurants, its 
parks. Indeed, were it but to wander through 
the latter, I would gladly make a tour of all 
France. I know of nothing fairer than the 
park at Poitiers, with its shady alleys, its 
carefully clipped trees, trim and regular and 
elegant as the garden of some old palace ; 
and as you linger there in the afternoon, you 
can lean over the old town wall and look far 
down the valley, where was fought the great 
battle of which England’s Black Prince was 
the hero; nothing fairer than the park at 
Montpellier, wuere a marble balustrade runs 
about its terr:.ced slopes, as in front of a 
stately old Italian villa, and where a great 
fountain, like a classic temple, filling a wide 
basin, would not be unworthy of Rome, the 
city of fountains; and from it an aqueduct, even 
as in the Roman Campagna, stretches far 
across the country, here covered with vines 
and fig trees and fields of corn, to distant 
blue hills. Theseare but twoof many French 
parks, the memory of whose beauty will ever 
remain a pleasure to me, and I mention them 
simply because they happen to be the last I 
have seen. There is not a town, however in- 
significant, that has not its peaceful green 
enclosure. 

Alike as most of the towns are in their mod- 
ern boulevards, in their new streets and 
houses and cafés, for which Paris has invari- 
ably been the model, there is scarcely one 
which has not preserved a distinct character 
of itsown. A fewlike Arles, have even their 
own costume. Or else they have their special 
feast, or games, or market. Not even Italy 
can boast of more infinite variety. 

The time of times fora journey through 
this country, which has so much to repay the 
traveler for his trouble, is during the warmer 
months, from April or May until the end of 
October. The French dearly love an outdoor 
existence, and even in the north the people 
live and work in the streets to an extent 
which we cannot easily realize. Therefore, 
a place which in winteris sad enough, in 
summer wakes into life again. And as for 
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the south, it is not really seen unless visited 
when the sun is shining its brightest. 

In Provence and the provinces bordering 
the Mediterranean, September is the best 
month, for on the first the vintage begins and 
the busiest time of the year is practically a 
holiday for the people. It may be warm; 
Englishmen would call the weather unbear- 
able. But toan American the heat seems but 
trifling. I have been in the south of France 
all through the month of August, and, while 
I have found it warm and even oppressive at 
noon, I have never suffered as I have at home 
at midsummer. By traveling in the early 
morning, before the railway carriages have 
had time to be thoroughly heated by the sun, 
one can manage to keep on one’s journey 
with comparative comfort. I must confess 
that in the afternoon there is a familiar home- 
like look in the wilted collars and unbuttoned 
coats and vests of travelers, and in the linen 
dusters which one never sees in England. 
But by starting out in the cool of the morn- 
ing and going only a short distance each day, 
one can forget how hot it is. Throughout 
the greater part of the south—the midi, as 
the French call it,—there is a wind known as 
the mistral which blows sometimes for days 


together without bringing a single cloud, 
and which saves this district, though it is 
teally as far south as Italian Tuscany and the 
Roman States, from the long spells of stifling 
heat to which the American is but too well 
accustomed. 

The most perfect way to travel is, of course, 


onacycle. From it the country can be seen 
to best advantage, since the cycler can stop 
at every little village or little town on his 
route and learn something of the beauty of 
the land that lies between. But to cycle, the 
traveler must have plenty of time, and time 
with the American in Europe is usually a 
limited commodity. I take it for granted, 
therefore, that as a rule he will make his 
journey in the commonplace manner and rely 
upon the rai.road. 

The railways of France are not only tri- 
umphs of engineering skill, but they are also 
very well managed, so well in fact that some 
of the regulations are to us irritating. The 
closing of the ticket office a few minutes be- 
fore the train starts is an excellent plan, but 
when these few minutes are lengthened into 
fifteen, as they have been on certain lines this 
summer, one would be justas happy were 
tules less strict. However, one needs time 
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at the station to attend to one’s baggage. I 
agree with Baedeker that it is wisest to travel 
on the Continent only with a handbag. Bag- 
gage is alwaysa nuisance, for there are no 
French Union Transfer Companies. You 
must carry yourtruak yourself to the station, 
deliver it over to the-porter, buy your ticket, 
and then take your place in the usually long 
line of people waiting to register their traps. 
But for this bother, the arrangement is really 
admirable, for each person is allowed so much 
baggage free, the weight varying with the 
different classes by which you can travel, and 
only two sous, or cents, are charged for hav- 
ing it registered. But at the end of your jour- 
ney you must again wait to claim your trunk, 
and you must see to having it removed to 
your hotel or to wherever you may be going. 
This is after alla much simpler matter, not 
only in France, but in almost every part of 
Europe than it would be with us, since hacks 
or stages between the stations and any and 
all quarters of the town or hotel, are al- 
ways waiting, andthe prices charged seem to 
us ludicrously small : half a franc or ten cents 
as a rule for the stage, a franc or franc anda 
half, twenty or thirty cents, for the carriage. 
If you are only going to stay over night ina 
town itis less trouble not toclaim your trunk 
until the next morning, but to let it stay in 
the baggage room in the meanwhile. 

I never grudge the time I have to waitin a 
French railway station. The French as a na- 
tion are tremendously given totraveling, and 
they make such an amusing crowd. The 
scene, with the soldiers in slouchy red and 
blue uniforms, the priests in cassocks gnd 
broad-brimmed hats, the nuns, the peasant 
women in neat white caps, the men in blouses, 
is soessentially foreign. And all the railway 
officials are as effective as if effect was their 
object—the porters in blue trousers and 
blouses belted in with wide red belts, and 
above all, the Chef de la Gare, or Chief of the 
Station, a gorgeous creature in gold braid and 
buttons, who stalks up and down and does 
nothing for your benefit at coming-in and 
going-out of every train. 

In France, as elsewhere in Europe, there 
are three classes or three kinds of carriages 
and prices. An American at first is apt to 
think it absolutely necessary to travel first- 
class. As a friend of mine (who has since 
gone almost all over Great Britain and the 
Continent in third class carriages) explained, 
it takes such a lot of moral courage the first 
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time you frankly admit yourself to be a sec- 
ond class, or, worse still, a third class per- 
son! But there is no use in spending one’s 
money for alittle extra upholstery, a few 
inches more space. In England the second- 
class carriages are often unpleasant because 
they are filled with lady’s maids and valets 
and footmen, for some unknown reason a pe- 
culiarly and aggressively odious classto travel 
with, and there it is best to go either first or 
third. But it is usually said that in France, 
as in Italy, it is out of the question to travel 
third. This is a great mistake. For short 
distances I almost invariably go third; for 
long distances I admit that it is not practi- 
cable, as third class carriages are attached 
only to what are called omnibus trains which 
stop at every station ; you seldom find them 
on express trains, sothat on a journey of 
many miles what is saved in expense is far 
outbalanced by what is lostintime. Itis true 
that in third class carriages, save on one or 
two lines, you must sit on bare boards, such 
a luxury asa cushion being beyond thirdclass 
prices. But for two or three hours this is no 
great hardship and you would be fastidious 
indeed if, to secure a softer seat, you would 
give up such delightful company as that of 
the peasants who almost always fill the third 
class carriages. 

The peasants are among the most confirmed 
travelers. In most parts of France they talk 
a patois which varies with their distrust and 
which the best French scholar could not un- 
derstand. But when they do talk French, as 
they will to you as soon as they see that you 
are not of their pays, their conversation is 
charming in its simplicity and frank person- 
ality. Each other, they ask, without hesita- 
tion, whence they came and whither they are 
going, and many have been the family secrets 
I have been forced to overhear. But with 
you, a stranger, they scarcely like to be so 
straightforward, and their polite endeavors 
to draw you out are simply irresistible. Itis 
always an advantage totell a French peasant 
that you are not English, but American. 
The McKinley bill this summer has disturbed 
the friendliness of the newspaper and the 
politician, but almost every peasant or artisan 
has at least one in his family or among his 
friends in the United States making a fortune, 
and he welcomes you asa sortof country- 
man. I shall never forget the polite little 
mason who, in long white blouse with bucket 
of plaster in his hand, ran after us when we 


had got into the hotel stage at Troyes to put 
his head in at the window and wish us Bon 
voyage and say a last Je vous salue, Monsieur 
et Madame ; all because a few minutes before 
in the railway carriage we had told him that 
we were Americans, and it so happened that 
he had a sister in New York. 

But the manners of the people are always 
charming—up to a certain point. No man 
gets in or out of a carriage without touching 
his hat or wishing you good-day. Any small 
civility is graciously rendered. But it is not 
always safe to leave your seat, even if you 
have marked it with your baggage. It has 
been within my experience that you come 
back and find your place occupied. Then the 
only thing todo is to claim it and not to 
mind ashort, stiff war of words. This is the 
course a Frenchman would take, and the 
chances are you get back your seat and make 
the rest of the journey on the friendliest terms 
with the enemy. This, however, is likely to 
happen in any class carriage. 

It would not be quite honest if I did not ex- 
plain that there are times and places when 
thirdclasscarriages areto be avoided. If there 
should chance to be a big fair or feast or mar- 
ket at any town on the routewhich you must 
follow, travel second. As I have said, at all 
times the French havea mania for traveling, 
but on such occasions it becomes acute. 
Third class carriages are then filled to over- 
flowing, and attractive as the peasants are in- 
dividually, collectively in close quarters they 
have their drawbacks. Toward the south it 
is wise to desert the third class compartments. 
One’s companions there may become more 
picturesque, but unfortunately personal un- 
cleanliness increases in the same proportion 
as picturesqueness. Coming from the Pyre- 
nees the other day, when Isaw the third class 
carriages crowded with Spanish peasants 
who had just come down from the mountains 
and from a country where cholera has been 
raging all summer, I felt thankful that I 
had bought a second class ticket, though, 
with their knee breeches and short jackets 
and handkerchiefs round their heads, the 
Spaniards would have been far more delight- 
ful to look at than the ladies in the latest 
Parisian fashions who shared the carriage 
with me. 

Nothing could be more to the traveler’s 
comfort than the care taken to provide him 
with something to eat on his journey. On 
almost every railway line it is so arranged 
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that at the French breakfast hour, eleven 
or twelve, the train stops for twenty min- 
utes or half an hour at least ata station 
where there isa restaurant. Here you may 
be able to order what you choose. But in 
France you always fare better if you do as 
the natives do, and the wisestcourse is to eat 
the Zable ad’ héte breakfast sure to be prepared. 
There is usually a choice between having 
a three-franc breakfast, and one for a franc 
andahalf. The latter, I think, is to be pre- 
ferred, as the more expensive is really too 
elaborate for a railway journey. But to give 
an idea of how well the French know how to 
do this sort of thing, let me quote the bill of 
fare for my last railway breakfast. It was at 
Lunel, a town in the south between Mont- 
pellier and Arles. For the three-franc break- 
fast, there were radishes and butter; fish; 
filet and mashed potatoes ; grilled tomatoes ; 
mutton cutlets and salad ; cheese, grapes, and 
peaches ; and a bottle of wine of course. For 
the franc and a half, which I had,—soup, filet, 
tomatoes, cheese, and a bottle of wine. A 
better breakfast one could not ask for. The 
cooking was good, and the dishes were de- 
cently served. 

But this combination of cheapness and ex- 
cellence belongs exclusively to provincial 
France. On the great northern lines between 
Paris and London, where Englishmen and 
Americans are many, you may always expect 
to pay well for your meals at the principal 
stations. Amiens has the reputation of being 
the most expensive buffetin France. On ex- 
press trains with only first class carriages, 
you can beforehand order your breakfast or 
dinner, and when you reach the station which 
has the buffet, it is given to you in a basket. 
Thus, last month when, being somewhat 
hurried, I took this train from Paristo Poitiers, 
the baskets were waiting at Orléans. Of 
course the arrangement of the carriages, ex- 
cept on a very few trains where Pullmans are 
run, makes it impossible to adopt our dining- 
room car. 

When one knows nothing of a town where 
the night is to be spent, it is best to rely upon 
Baedeker in the selection of ahotel. The 
hotels of France are in most respects excel- 
lent. The cooking is delicious, often better 
than any to be had with us, except in our 
Delmonicos and Bellevies. The rooms are 
comfortable and clean, though not as immac- 
ulate and spotless as in English inns ; in the 
better hotels in the large towns however, 


there is nothing to be learned from England 
in this respect. Fora room the average 
price is low, being only two or three francs a 
night, in small towns even less, in large 
towns more. A half a franc or a franc is 
commonly charged for service, another for 
lights. In small towns the supply of water 
and towels may be limited, but then it is 
necessary only to ask formore. The service, 
too, is good, and though every ring of your 
bell will not bring to your door a boy witha 
pitcher of ice-water, you will find, with rare 
exceptions, all hotel servants obliging to a 
degree which their American colleagues 
would scorn. 

In one particular only, and that is unmen- 
tionable, is there cause for genuine complaint. 
The French are in most respects far more 
highly civilized, they understand far better 
the little refinements of life, than any other 
nation. But in one, they are far behind the 
rest of the world. Ifcleanliness is no object 
to them, sanitary laws should be, and yet 
they pay no heed to the simplest demands of 
decency and health. Their almost criminal 
carelessness in this regard is, without exag- 
geration, a blot upon the national character, 
for it is in the north as in the south, in the west 
as in the east, even in the smaller less pre- 
tentious hotels of Paris. It is only right in 
speaking of the pleasure and beauty and en- 
joyment of traveling in France, to refer—I 
cannot do more—to this one drawback. 

But to enter more into detail about hotels, 
such an important subject to the tourist in 
provincial France. The best as a general 
tule, except in the very large towns, are those 
ofthecommercialtraveler. In going tothem, 
there is seldom cause for regret. I have 
stayed in one or two to which I should never 
return. But this, though my travels in 
France have been long and weary, has hap- 
pened only on rare occasions. The French 
commercial traveler likes to live well, and at 
his hotel, good meals area certainty. Here, 
as at the railway buffet, it is wise to conform 
to the custom of the country. I know aman 
who, with his wife, cycled over a large part 
of France and at every hotel at which he 
stopped for a meal, ordered a special break- 
fast or dinner for themselves alone—always 
a beefsteak, I believe, and a certain wine; 
the consequence was that he paid something 
like two dollars and a half for every meal, 
and came away declaring that France was the 
dearest country through which he had ever 
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traveled. Now had he been willing to live as 
the French do, he would have found at al- 
most every hotel, commercial or other, a 
breakfast and dinner of many courses for 
which he would have paid about three or 
three and a half francs; or often much less. 
The breakfast is served at eleven or twelve, 
usually eleven. You are ushered into a long 
dining room very simply furnished. All at- 
tention has been reserved for the table which 
stretches from one end of the long room to 
theother. Fruit and cakes and pots of flow- 
ers decorate it its entire length. Between 
every two places is a bottle of wine and often a 
siphon of soda water. You sit down and the 
man next you at once—or after the soup, if 
there is any—takes the cork from the bottle, 
pours a drop of wine into his own glass, turns 
to you and says Monsieur, with a bow, and— 
the first time to your astonishment—half fills 
your glass. When you get used to ‘able 
@ héte etiquette, you know that when he says 
Monsieur, you say Pardon, and then Merci, 
when you have had enough, or you begin by 
saying, ‘‘ Will you allow meto offer you some 
wine ?’’ Wine, except in some parts of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, where cider takes its 


place, is invariably included free in the /ad/e 


a’ héte breakfast and dinner. It is the ordi- 
nary wine of the country and varies in quality 
in the different vine-growing districts. Some- 
times it is very good and unmistakable grape 
juice; at others it is bad and suggests a 
chemical preparation, for of late years the 
phylloxera has simply destroyed many of the 
most famous old French vineyards. But now 
that American vines have been planted, the 
outlook is more promising. The harvest of 
grapes last autumn was one of the best 
for years. The Frenchman never drinks his 
ordinary wine pure; to half a tumblerful of 
wine he adds as much water. Perhaps be- 
cause they are a wine-drinking nation, the 
French are more temperate than most peo- 
le. 
' But the wine and his neighbor’s civility are 
not all that will astonish the novice at his 
first breakfast. The number of courses, be- 
ginning with melon, or radishes and bread 
and butter, or someother good hors a’ euvre, 
continuing with omelette, fish, two or three 
dishes of meat and vegetables, and ending 
with fruit and cake, will seem endless. He 
will probably eat very heartily of the first 
dishes, only to find that something he likes 
better follows when he can eat no more. And 
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he who has not been in France, does not 
know, has not imagined, in how many ways 
meat can be cooked, has never learned the 
real use of olives and mushrooms and capers 
and herbs, has never understood the true end 
of vegetables. Many American papers pub- 
lished daily menus and recipes for their read- 
ers ; I cannot help wishing that they would 
borrow a few of the former from the French 
table d@’ héte, a few of the latter from the 
French chef of a commercial hotel. Some- 
times, in small houses, itis the patron, or 
proprietor, himself who presides in the 
kitchen, and then you may be doubly sure of 
a meal very much to your taste. 

The dinner, at six or half past, is more 
elaborate. Soup and a sweet and perhaps one 
or more dishes of meat are added to the morn- 
ing’s menu. But dinner and breakfast alike 
are brought to an end with fruit and the little 
cakes which, if you wish to be very French, 
you will dip into your wine and then eat last 
ofall. Asin France the two principal meals 
are, rightly, such important incidents of the 
day, at the risk of seeming a great gou:-mand, 
Icannot help adding a word or two further 
about them. There is no doubt that, excel- 
lent as the meal is, it gains much from the 
manner in which it is served. Instead of a 
great mess of dishes placed before you all at 
once, eacn forms a course by itself, and each 
therefore is fairly tested. There is not a vege- 
table, the delicacy and flavor of which can- 
not be better appreciated when it is eaten 
alone. For every one of these numerous 
courses your plate is changed, but in good 
commercial houses, if you want to appear 
very much at home, remove your knife and 
fork after each, for the same must serve for 
all, save fish anddessert. Even one’s way of 
holding a bottle or passing a plate, however, 
will show to just what degree one is accus- 
tomed to /able d’ héte politeness. 

After breakfast or dinner a lesson of wis- 
dom is to be learned from the French. In- 
stead of rushing off at once for a walk or for 
work, they go toa near café and devote an 
hour or more to acup of coffee and the papers. 
The café is a national institution, and unless 
you know something of it, you know little of 
French life. After dinner or after breakfast 
coffee is to be had at the hotel, but it is not 
the custom to take it there. Andina quiet 
French town where there are few resources, 
that isin the way of amusement, there is 
nothing pleasanter than, on a summer even- 
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ing, to sit at one of the little tables drawn out 
on the front pavement and even to the mid- 
dle of the street—much to the inconvenience 
of the passer-by, but greatly to your com- 
fort—and slowly drink a cup of coffee which 
is almost invariably good. And all you have 
to pay for an hour so spent is 25, 30, or 40 
centimes (5, 6, or 8 cents) for the coffee and 
a sou tothe waiter. The caf is brilliantly 
lighted, every little table has its group of 
men, some merely drinking their coffee and 
talking, others looking over the illustrated 
papers, and still others playing cards or domi- 
noes. On summer nights wandering musi- 
cians and singers stop to play and sing, peo- 
ple pass up and down on the street, and 
simple as it all is, the scene is bright and gay. 

France adds to its other attractions that of 
being a very cheap country for the traveler. 
But you must understand how to make it 
cheap, or rather how notto makeitdear. Ifyou 
come full of American prejudices, convinced 
that only in America do people understand 
the meaning of comfort, and that without a 
hearty breakfast at eight and a half dozen 
vegetables served with fruit or fowl at dinner, 
and furnace heat in every room, life is not 
worth living, you will spend more than you 
would at home. Each country has its own 
ideal comfort. But if you make up your 
mind to live as the natives themselves do, 
you will soon find that you receive far more 
in return for your money than you would 
anywhere else. Andafter you have had some 
little experience, you will be able to reduce 
your expenses still further. French people 
are not, like Italians, prepared to cheat you 
unless you refuse to be cheated, but a French 
landlord is often willing to make a second 
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bargain. For ong night, however, it is not 
worth while to even ask his price. 

To makea successful journey itis necessary 
to be able to speak French—at least after a 
fashion. Youcan get along if you do not, 
but if you are taken foran inexperienced En- 
glishman or American, you are made to pay 
for it. A Frenchman, though he can speak 
nothing but French, sometimes nothing but 
patois, has nevertheless a strong contempt 
for whoever cannot talk it with him. Occa- 
sionally he will do his best to converse with 
you by gestures, but oftener after the first 
few words, he willturn away, not through 
rudeness or indifference, but simply because 
he knows it is useless to stay. 

Nowadays when every other tourist carries 
a kodak, it may not be amiss to warn the 
traveler in France that if he uses his camera 
in that country, he runs the risk of being ar- 
rested. The French live in constant dread of 
spies from foreign lands—from Germany 
above all—and their laws forbidding sketch- 
ing, photographing, etc., within a certain dis- 
tance of fortified places, are very strict. The 
country, moreover, is full of private police 
agents who wear no uniform, and you are al- 
most sure to be under police inspection. Of 
course the arrest means only a temporary de- 
tention, but the delay is often a serious in- 
convenience. It is best to obtain a special 
permission either through the United States 
Minister or from the local authorities. 

I have endeavored here merely to givea 
few practical hints to future travelers through 
provincial France. My own wanderings have 
been so delightful that I often wonder why 
all the world does not take its holiday in 
French towns or on French roads. 
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BY EDWARD 


HE eighteenth century may for our 
hs purpose be best looked on as taking 

inthe last dozen years or so of the 
seventeenth, and as leaving the last dozen 
years or so of itself to the nineteenth. 
That is to say, we may reckon it from the 
English Revolution of 1688 to the beginning 
of the French Revolution in 1789. As Mac- 
aulay says, it seems hard to apply the 
same name to two such different events ; but 
G-Aug. 
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it is the name that both have come to bear. 
And the latter of the two dates marks the 
completion of a third Revolution very dif- 
ferent from either. The year 1789, which 
saw the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion, saw also the crowning of the series of 
events which split the English folk into two 
separate political bodies. Almost at the 
same time begins the first attempt, if it 
amounts to an attempt, to win a third home 
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for the English folk in the Southern Ocean. 

It is here needful to remember the dif- 
ference between two quite distinct processes, 
the expansion of the English folk and the 
expansion of the British power, Each has 
influenced the other ; but the two things are 
distinct both in idea and in fact. The time 
from 1688 to 1789 was only in a small degree 
a time of English settlement, while it is one 
of the greatest times of British Conquest. It 
is the time of the great struggle between 
England and France for dominion in India 
and in America. The conquest in India was 
initself simply an extension of British power ; 
it founded no home for the English folk. It 
has done much to enlarge the rangeof knowl- 
edge, of thought, of commerce, of enterprise 
generally, to some extent for the whole civ- 
ilized world, and specially for that part of 
the English folk which it specially concerned. 
But India after all remains simply a domin- 
ion ;itisnotacolony. Thestruggle between 
France and England in America was of 
quite another kind. The conquests made 
from France by the joint action ofthe mother- 
country and the colonists had two effects. 
The conquest of the lands between the Ohio 
and the Lakes gave room for the existing 
English coloniesin America to advance west- 
ward, even before they had gained indepen- 
denceand much more soafterit. The conquest 
of the lands north of the Lakes gave room 
for the growth of a new set of English settle- 
ments in after times. 

In the general history of the English folk 
the great event of these hundred years un- 
doubtedly was the political splitting asunder 
of the English folk. The century had already 
seen one stage of its union, a final stroke 
put to the work of William the Conqueror and 
the West-Saxon kings before him. The 
northern part of the English folk, hidden un- 
der the name of their Scottish neighbors, be- 
came part of one kingdom with the rest of 
the English folk in Britain. Since 1603 Eng- 
land and Scotland had been separate king- 
doms under one king, kingdoms which might 
possibly be parted asunder. From 1707 on- 
ward England and Scotland together have 
formed the one kingdom of Great Britain. 

It was therefore Great Britain, not England, 
of which the English colonies in America 
were dependencies. It was Great Britain, 
not England, of which they declared them- 
selves independent. Up to that separation 


between Great Britain and the colonies, no 
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distinction could be drawn between the two 
things which we are anxious to distinguish, 
the expansion of the English folk and the ex- 
pansion of the British power. Every expan- 
sion of the folk carried with it an expansion 
of the power. The conquest of the lands 
north of the Ohio of which we just now spoke, 
did both. It gave the English folk an abid- 
ing settling-ground; it gave the King of 
Great Britain a new, though not an abiding, 
dominion. After this separation, the two 
processes became distinct ; they might go to- 
gether or they might not. They might even 
be opposed to one another. Thus the sepa- 
ration itself, the independence of the United 
States, was a great lessening of the British 
power ; it led to the greatest of all expan- 
sions of the English folk. 

The same thing happens in later times. 
The one English folk advances and wins 
new homes alike when New Zealand becomes 
an English-speaking colony and when Cali- 
fornia becomes an English-speaking state. 
But each is the expansion of a different polit- 
ical power from the other. So when Burmah 
becomes a province of the British Crown, 
when Alaska becomes a territory of the United 
States, there is in both cases the expansion 
of a distinct political power ; but wecan hard- 
ly say that there is even in Alaska, much less 
in Burmah, any expansion of the common 
English folk. The thing is to remember that 
there is a common English folk At the 
separation, the English folk, hitherto po- 
litically one power, became two distinct 
powers. But neither of these powers should 
ever forget that, though the folk became two 
powers, it remained one folk. It remained 
one folk in its common origin, its common 
language, its common memories, to a great 
extent in a common law. 

It would greatly help to clearness if we 
could, on both sides of the Ocean, learn to 
use a few words, especially the words British 
and English, in their right places. Znglish 
and American are words which should never 
be opposed to one another; British and 
American are words which constantly must 
be opposed. Znglish is the name of a folk 
in which, and in all its possessions, the 
English-speaking people of America havethe 
same right as the English-speaking people 
of Britain. Aritainis the name of a political 
power with which the English-speaking peo- 
ple of the United States have, since the Dec- 
laration of Independence, had nothing to do. 
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To keep this distinction is simply to fall back 
on the languageof thedays of the Warof Inde- 
pendence ; it is to speak as Washington spoke. 
Washington did not speak of those against 
whom he had to strive as the English, but as 
the British. Thatistosay, the political tiewas 
severed ; the higher tie of race and speech re- 
mained. Soof old the Phcenicians and the 
Greeks were none the less one folk because 
they formed many political powers. The Ger- 
man folk at this day are divided among four 
political powers; but they are one German 
folk none the less. We should teach our- 
selves to look on the severed branches of the 
English folk as in the same way one, in the 
same way separate. 

And now what kind of people were the 
older branch of the stock, the English folk of 
Britain, at the time when the younger branch, 
the English folk of America, parted off from 
them? The difference between the mother- 
country and the dependent colonies was per- 
haps in some things wider than it is now be- 
tween the two independent lands. New Eng- 
land was not the whole of the American colo- 
nies, but it wasthe most characteristic part ; it 
was the part where circumstances had given 
the peoplethe most marked character of their 
own. New England and all that belongedto 
it had grown up under the influence of Puri- 
tanism. The dominant religion of New Eng- 
land was in Old England a secondary influ- 
ence. It was represented by the Dissenters, 
the descendants of the old Nonconformists 
of the days of Charles the Second. 

In the time with which we are dealing, 
dissent was not persecuted, but it was treated 
as something inferior. Perhaps the most 
characteristic illustration of its position is 
this. During the greater part of the eigh- 
teenth century and the former partof thenine- 
teenth, the law required all holders of many 
offices to be in communion with the Church 
of England. Gradually men came to be ap- 
pointed to offices in the teeth of the law; 
they thereby incurred penalties; fora long 
time therefore an Act of Indemnity was 
passed yearly to free them from the penalties 
that they had incurred. When in the nine- 
teenth century the need of such conformity 
was taken away by law, it was the removal, 
rather, of a kind of slur, than of a practical 
grievance. Roman Catholics meanwhile 
suffered under many disabilities—for in- 
Stance they could not sit in either House of 
Parliament—and in thiscase the law was not 
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to the same extent relaxed in practice. The 
state of mind which neither enforced nor 
abolished an intolerant law was perhaps 
characteristic of the time. No time was, on 
the whole, less a time of religious zeal than 
the eighteenth century. 

Of the hundred years of which we are 
speaking the early part may still keep 
some traces of the strong passions of the 
seventeenth century ; the latter part is stirred 
by the religious movement of the Methodists. 
But the very nature of that movement shows 
the character of the age. Theoriginal Meth- 
odist teaching under John Wesley, and even 
under George Whitefield, differed altogether 
from any of the religious movements of the 
sixteenth and seventeenthcentury. It could 
hardly be said to be the teaching of any new 
doctrine. The. object of the earliest Metho- 
dists was neither to separate from the Church 
nor yet, like the Puritans, to reconstruct the 
Church after theirown model. It was more 
like the reform of the friars in the thirteenth 
century, an attempt at practical improve- 
ment, at throwing greater life into religion. 
And if the system of the Church had been as 
flexible in the eighteenth century as it was 
in the thirteenth, Wesley might simply 
have founded a neworder. As it was, very 
much against his will, he founded a new sect. 
At the same time the Methodist movement 
undoubtedly did much to stir up religious 
life both in the established Church and in the 
Dissenting bodies. 

The eighteenth century, one might say, 
aimed before all things at being rational and 
moderate. It discouragedenthusiasm. Itis 
characteristic that an eighteenth century 
book of theological controversy was headed 
‘The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists 
Compared.’’ The word was perhaps then 
used in a sense somewhat different from that 
in which it is used now; but the change is 
much less in the meaning of the word than in 
the way in which the thing is looked at. It 
was largely a time of religious controversy, 
specially in defense of Christianity against 
the Deists; the general line of argument 
taken is the reasonableness of Christianity, 
the moderation of the Church of England, 
avoiding both Popish and Puritan extremes. 
The same notion of reasonableness, modera- 
tion, correctness, run through manners, 
literature, every thing. The eighteenth cen- 
tury is an age well-pleased with itself, and, 
from its own point of view, not without rea- 
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son. It does notaim at any thing very 
great, but for that very reason it is less in 
danger of great failures. We cannot call it, 
in England at least, a learned age, though 
some of the learning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury lived on into it. No time ever had less 
real understanding of the times that went 
before it. It was a time of national feel- 
ing and national pride; men were proud of 
their country, its constitution, its religion, 
its history as far as they understood it. And 
yet to most men of the eighteenth century 
the early days of English history, the record 
‘of all that had made England what it was, 
seemed an uninteresting story of barbarians. 
The only antiquity that was thought worth 
knowing any thing about was Greek and 
Roman antiquity. Of course to all these 
general remarks there were exceptions. It 
would not be hard to show an under-current 
of something different, something that binds 
the seventeenth century and earlier times to 
ourown. But this character of avoiding ex- 
tremes of all kinds and the result that came 
of it are the things that strike us most 
strongly on the surface. Yet the time was 
a time of progress in many ways, a time of 
thought, a time of invention, a time of scien- 


tific advance. And perhaps the very lack of 
religious zeal was in some sort supplied by a 
more general benevolence, a feeling for man 


asman. It was the time in which the wel- 
fare of prisoners was for the first time 
thought of, the time in which slavery was 
declared illegal in England, and in which the 
first attempts were made toward the abolition 
of the slave-trade throughout the British do- 
minions. In former times the most charac- 
teristic foundations were monasteries, col- 
leges, schools, hospitals, and alms-houses for 
poor and aged persons. The characteristic 
foundations of the eighteenth century were 
hospitals for the sick. The change amounts 
to achange of language. The word hospital 
now most commonly suggests the meaning 
of infirmary. Of the ancient hospitals some 
were infirmaries; but such was not com- 
monly their object. 

The political side of the age shows its gen- 
eral character. The two most stirring events 
areexceptions which distinctly prove the rule. 
There are two civil wars, or attempts at civil 
war ; but what most strikes us about them is 
how little came of them, and how utterly out 
of place they seem. Twice, in 1715 and 1745, 
did the son and the grandson of the banished 
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King James the Second try to win back the 
lost crown by arms. But in England the 
attempt was utter failure ; save near the Scot- 
tish border, hardly any one loved them well 
enough to fight forthem. In short the gov- 
ernment under the early Hanoverian kings 
was not of a kind to make men zealous foror 
against it. The constitutional advance was 
real and great; but it was gradual and si- 
lent. The greatest political act was the 
union of England and Scotland ; but that in 
no way touched the constitution or law of 
England. Throughout the century there 
was much useful legislation on particular 
points. And, more than all, the unwritten 
constitution was shaping itself by one prece- 
dent after another, without change in the 
law. 

The eighteenth century went far to estab- 
lish the doctrine that, of the powers which 
the law gives to the Crown, some shall 
not be exercised at all, while others shall 
be exercised only by the advice of min- 
isters approved by the House of Commons, 
The House of Commons, to be sure, was far 
from being areal representation of the peo- 
ple ; but the reform of that fault came later. 
The received system of a Ministry, a Cabi- 
net, what it has latterly become the fashion 
to call a Government, dates from the eigh- 
teenth century, and made great advances 
during that time. We have now come tothe 
ageof great ministers, holding a position 
such as no minister did before. This we 
see distinctly in the wars of thetime. While 
still within the seventeenth century, the main 
figure, military and political, is the King, 
William the Third. Then follows John, Duke 
of Marlborough. Among the statesmen two 
names stand out above all, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the minister of peace, and the first 
William Pitt, the Earl of Chatham, the minis- 
ter of war. Walpole in truth may be called 
the first minister in the modern sense of the 
word, 

Of the wars of this time we have already 
spoken indirectly. The rivalry with France 
is throughout the one thing manifest on 
the surface. But in the earlier part, under 
William the Third and Anne, that rivalry 
takes the shape of the part in European 
affairs played by England or Great Britain 
in its new character of a great European 
power. In the later days, those of George 
the Second and Third, a character comes out 
which, if not wholly lacking, is quite sec- 
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ondary in the earlier period, a character with 
which we are moreconcerned. Great Britain 
still plays a great part in Europe, but its 
greatest part is out of Europe. The real 
struggle with France is the struggle for do- 
minion in India and America, which goes far 
to recall the struggle with Spain in the six- 
teenth century. This strife in distant lands 
stirred up, as before, a general spirit of enter- 
prise and adventure. Combined with the 
growing scientific spirit, it led to a zeal for 
discovery which is easily connected with 
either conquest or colonization, but which is 
in itself distinct from either. The English 
settlements in the Southern Ocean, the 
great colonies of Australia which we now see, 
grew out of voyages of discovery of this 
kind. The beginnings both of dominion in 
India and of settlement in America were of 
quite another kind. 

When we come to literature and the like, 
the names of famous men press so thick on 
us that, as it is hopeless to speak of all, it 
may be better to name those only who were 
either the beginners of something fresh, or 
who had a distinct influence on later times. 
Then, as at other times, very famous men 
have had but little abiding influence on their 
own or on later times. In the age with 
which we are concerned, there was no greater 
genius than Jonathan Swift ; but it is of more 
abiding importance that, in that branch of 
philosophy which bears on politics, our cen- 
tury takes in the later days of John Locke 
and the earlier days of Edmund Burke. 
Among the many disputants whom the the- 
ological controversies of the time turned out, 
we shall hardly find a more original thinker 
than Joseph Butler, Bishop of Durham. The 
prose and poetry of the time both show the 
general characteristics of the time. Among 
many poets it may be enough to say that the 
energy of John Dryden, the great poet of 
Charles the Second’s day, who lived on into 
our time, was smoothed down into the perfect 
finish, the artificial accuracy, the envenomed 
sarcasm, of Alexander Pope, who set the 
standard of poetry for some generations. 

Among the prose writers who began a new 
style of composition may fairly rank, in the 
earlier part of the time, Joseph Addison, who 
with his fellow-worker Sir Richard Steele, 
may pass as one of the beginners of period- 
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ical literature. The novel too dates from 
this age ; fictitious writing, closely imitating 
reality, like Daniel De Foe’s famous Robinson 
Crusoe, hardly comes under this head, though 
it leads the way to it. The real novel in 
its fullness, stands forth in Fielding, Richard- 
son, and Smollett. A very different kind of 
composition, that of religious hymns, as 
distinguished from the versified translationsof 
the Psalms in which thesixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries delighted, also belongs to 
the eighteenth century. From Thomas Kerr, 
Bishop of Beth and Wells, and the Dissenters 
Isaac Watts and Philip Doddridge, it reaches 
its fullest influence in the hands of the Wes- 
leys, John and his brother Charles. But no 
man now more fully sets forth the better side of 
the age than the famous Samuel Johnson, 
both prose writer and poet, but who lives 
neither in his prose nor in his verse, but in 
the record of his daily talk at the hand of his 
friend James Boswell. Toward the end of 
the time, belonging to the time, impressed 
by the time, but with impressions rather for- 
eign than English, comes the first great En- 
glish historian, in the later sense of that 
word, Edward Gibbon. 

As for art, as far as architecture is con- 
cerned, one can hardly say that it existed. 
In music and painting this age was one of 
great advance ; but we still largely borrowed 
from other lands. Thus the music of George 
Frederick Handel has become so thoroughly 
national that we almost forget that he was a 
foreigner. Thenameof Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the friend of Johnson,and the foundation of the 
Royal Academy under George the Third, 
mark the advance of painting ; but as a wit- 
ness to the history of the nation, as a painter 
of its manners, a satirist on canvas, we may 
be inclined to put the name of William Ho- 
garth above all. 

Thus this time of a hundred years, full of 
great events from some sides, a creative age 
alike in the far East and in the far West, is 
on the whole, within the isle of Britain, 
somewhat of adullage. But it did its work. 
Things of all kinds as it were settled down 
after the stirring life of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to make ready for the stirring life ofthe 
nineteenth. In that period the two severed 
branches of the English folk begin to walk 
apart but side by side. 











THE SPELL OF THE PAST. 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 


NOTICE that as a man grows old he is 
I more and more fond of quoting his fa- 

ther,—what he said, what he did. It has 
more and more force or authority with him. 
It isa tribute to the past. Not until one has 
reached the meridian of life or gone beyond 
it, does the spell of the past begin to creep 
over him. 

Said a middle-aged woman to me the other 
day, ‘‘Old people are beginning to look very 
good to me; I like to be near them and to 
hear them talk.’’ It is a common experience. 
I have seen many a granny on the street 
whom I felt like kidnaping, taking home, and 
seating in my chimney corner, for the sake of 
the fragrance and pathos of the past which 
hovered about her ; for the sake also, I sup- 
pose, of the filial yearning which is pretty sure 
to revive again in one after a certain time. 

No woman can ever know the depths of 
her love for her mother until she has become 
a mother herself, and no man knows the 
depths of his love for his father until he has 
become a father. When we have experienced 
what they experienced, when we have trav- 
eled over the road which they traveled over, 
they assume a new value, a new sacredness 
in our eyes. They are then our former selves 
and a peculiarly tender regard for them 
awakens in our hearts. There is pathos in 
the fact that so many people lose their par- 
ents before the experiences of life have 
brought about that final flavoring and ripen- 
ing of the filial instinct to which I refer. 

After one has lived half a century, and 
maybe long before, his watch begins to lose 
time, the years come faster than he is ready 
for them, while he is yet occupied with the 
old, the new is upon him. How alien and 
unfriendly seem the new years, strangers 
whom we reluctantly entertain for a time but 
with whom we seem hardly to get on speak- 
ing terms, with what uncivil haste they come 
rushing in. One writes down the figures on 
his letters or in his journals, but they all 
seem alike ; before one had become at all inti- 
mate with them so that they come to mean 
anything special to him, they are gone. While 
he is yet occupied with the sixties, living 
upon the thoughts and experiences which 





they brought him, the seventies have come 
and gone and the eighties have knocked at 
his door. 

The earlier years one took to his heart as 
he did his early friends. How much we made 
of them ; what varied hues and aspects they 
wore ; how we came to know each other ; how 
rounded and complete were all things. Ah, 
the old friends and the old years, we cannot 
separate them ; they had a quality and an 
affinity for us that we cannot find in the new. 
The new years and the new friends come and 
go, and leave no impression. Youth makes 
all the world plastic; it creates all things 
anew ; youth is Adam in Paradise, from which 
the burdens and the experiences of manhood 
will, by and by, cause him to depart with 
longing and sorrow. ‘‘When we were 
young,’’ saysSchopenhauer, ‘‘ we were com- 
pletely absorbed in our immediate surround- 
ings ; there was nothing to distract our at- 
tention from them ; we looked upon the ob- 
jects about us as though they were the only 
ones of their kind, as though, indeed, nothing 
else existed at all.’’ 

It is perhaps inevitable that a man of sensi- 
bility and imagination should grow con- 
servative as he grows old. The new is more 
and more distasteful to him. Did you ever 
go back to the old homestead where you had 
passed your youth or your early manhood, 
and find the old house, the old barn, the 
old orchard, in fact all the old landmarks 
gone? What a desecration, you thought. 
The new buildings, how hateful they look to 
you. They mean nothing to you but the 
obliteration of that which was very dear to 
you. This experience proves nothing except 
that the past becomes a part of our very 
selves ; our roots, our beginnings, are there 
and we bleed when old things are cut away. 

After a certain age is reached, how trivial 
and flitting seem the new generations. The 
people whom we found upon the stage when 
we came into the world—the middle-aged and 
elderly people who are bearing the brunt of 
the battle, they seem important and like a 
part of the natural system of things. When 
they pass away what a void they leave. 
Those who take their places, the new set, do 
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ot seem to fill the bill at all. But the chances 
are that they are essentially the same class of 


‘people, and will seem permanent and im- 


portant to our children as the old people did 
to us. 

To repeat the experience go to a strange 
town and take up your abode. Everybody 
seems in his proper place, there are no 
breaks, we miss nothing, the social structure 
is complete. In a quarter of a century go 
back to the place again; ruins everywhere, 
nearly all the old landmarks gone, and a new 
generation upon the stage. But to the new- 
comer nothing of this is visible; he finds 
everything established and in order as he 
first found it. Itis so in life. Our children 
are the newcomers who do not and cannot 
go behind the visible scene. 

Weare always wondering who are going 
to take the place of the great poets, the great 
preachers, the great statesmen and orators 
who are passing away. We see the new men 
but they are not the worthy successors of 
these. The great ones are all old or dead. 
The new ones we know not ; they cannot be 
tous what the others were; they cannot be 
the star actors in the drama in which we have 
played a part, and therefore we fancy they 
are of little account. 

Hence also the new generation always go 
asttay according to the old, and run after 
strange gods. ‘‘ Andalsoall that generation 
were gathered unto their fathers ; and there 
arose another generation after them, which 
knew not the Lord, nor yet the works which 
He had done for Israel.’’ 

How ready we are to believe in the past as 
against the present ; to believe that wonders 
happened then that do not happen now. 
Miracles happened then, but not now. The 
Divine One came upon earth then, but He 
comes no more. Our whole religion is of the 
past. How hard to believe in a present reve- 
lation, or to believe in the advantages and 
opportunities of the present hour. 

From the standpoint of each of us the sun- 
tise and the sunset seem like universal facts ; 
it must be evening or morning throughout 
the world we think, instead of just here on 
our meridian. In the same way we are 
prone to look upon youth and age ascom- 
mensurate with human existence ; the world 
was young when we were young, and it 
grows old as we grow old ; youth and agewe 
think are not subjective experiences, but ob- 
jective realities. 


How can these youths here by our side 
feel as we have felt, see what we have seen, 
have the same joys and sorrows, the same 
friends, the same experiences, see the world 
clad in the same hues, feel the same ties 
of home, of father and mother, of school 
and comrades, when all the world is so 
changed, when these things and persons that 
were so much to us are forever past? What 
is there left? How can life bring to them 
what it brought to us? But it will. The 
same story is told over and over to each suc- 
ceeding generation, and each finds it newand 
true for them alone. As we find our past in 
others, so our youths will find their past in 
us, and find it unique and peculiar. 

The lives of men are like the sparks that 
shoot upward ; the same in the first ages as 
in the last, each blazing its brief moment as 
it laps forth, some attaining a greater bril- 
liancy or a higher flight than others, but all 
ending at last in the same black obscurity. 
Or they arelike the waves that break upon 
the shore; one generation following swift 
upon the course of another, repeating the 
same evolutions, and crumbling and vanish- 
ing in the same way. 

Probably no man ever lost his father or his 
mother or his bosom friend without feeling 
that no one else could ever have had just 
such an experience. Carlyle in writing to 
Emerson shortly after each had lost his 
mother said, ‘‘ You too have lost your good 
old mother, who stayed with you like mine, 
clear to the last; alas, alas, it is the oldest 
Law of Nature ; and it comes on every one of 
us with a strange originality, as if it had 
never happened before.”’ 

Speaking of these two rare men, each so 
attractive to the other, how unlike they were 
in their attitude toward the past; the one 
with that yearning, wistful, backward 
glance, bearing the burden of an Old World 
sorrow and remorse, long generations of 
baffled, repressed, struggling humanity com- 
ing to full consciousness in him ; the other 
serene, hopeful, optimistic, with the spell of 
the New World upon him, turning cheerfully 
and confidently to the future. Emerson de- 
scribes himself as an endless seeker with no 
past at his back. He seemed to have no re- 
grets, no wishful retrospections. His mood 
is affirmative and expectant. The power of 
the past was not upon him, but it had lain 
its hand heavily upon his British brother, so 
heavily that at times it almost overpowered 
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him. His dominant note is distinctively that 
of retrospection. He yearns for the old days. 
The dead call to him from their graves. In 
the present he sees little, from the future he 
expects less; all is in the past. How he 
magnifies it, how he re-creates it and reads 
his own heroic temper into it! The twelfth 
century is more to him than the nineteenth. 

It is true that the present time is more or 
less prosy, vulgar, commonplace to most 
men ; not till we have lived it and colored it 
with our own experiences does it begin to 
drawus. This seems to have been pre- 
eminently the case with Carlyle; he was 
morbidly sensitive to the crude and prosy 
present, and almost preternaturally alive to 
the glamour of the past. What men had 
done, what they had touched with their 
hands, what they had colored with their 
lives, that was sacred to him. 

Is it not a common experience that as we 
grow old there comes more and more a sense 
of solitude and exposure? Life does not 
shut usin and houseus as it used to do. One 
by one the barriers, walls, wind-breaks are 
taken down, and we become more and more 
conscious of the great cosmic void that en- 
compasses us. Our friends were walls that 
shielded us ; see thegaps in their ranks now. 


Our parents were like the roof over our 
heads ; what a sense of shelter they gave us. 
Then our hopes, our enthusiasms, how they 
housed us, or peopled and warmed the void. 
A keen living interest in things, what an ar- 


mor against the shafts of timeisthat. A\l- 
ways on the extreme verge of time: this mo- 
ment that now passes is the latest moment of 
all the eternities. Mewtime always. The 
old time we cannot keep. Theold house, the 
old fields, and in a measure the old friends 
may be ours, but the atmosphere that bathed 
them all, the sentiment that gave to them 
hue, this is from within and cannot be kept. 

Time does not become sacred tous until we 
have lived it, until it has passed over us and 
taken with it a part of ourselves. While it 
is here we value it not, it is like raw mate- 
rial not yet woven into the texture and pat- 
tern of our lives; but the instant it is gone 
and becomes yesterday, or last spring, or last 
year, how tender and pathetic it looks to us. 
The shore of time! I think of it as a shore 
constantly pushing out into the infinite sea, 
stretching farther and farther back of us like 
a fair land idealized by distance into which 
we may not again enter. The future is alien 
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and unknown, but the past is a part of our- 
selves. So many ties bind ustoit. Indeed, 
the past is the cemetery of our days. There 
they lie every one of them. Musingly we 
recall their faces, and the gifts they brought 
us, the friends, the thoughts, the experi- 
ences, the joys, the sorrows, many of them 
we have quite forgotten, but they were all 
dear to us once. 

If our friends should come back from their 
graves, could they be what they once were to 
us? Not unless our dead selves came back 
also. How precious and pathetic the thought 
of father and mother to all men; yet theen- 
chantment of the past is over them also. 
They are in that sacred land; their faces 
shine with its hallowed light, their voices 
come to us with its moving tones. 

In view of this power and attraction 
of the past, what do we mean by saying 
we would not live our lives over again? 
It seems to be an almost universal feel- 
ing. Cicero says, ‘‘If any god should 
grant me, that from this period of life 
I should become a child again and cry in the 
cradle, I should earnestly refuse it,’’ and Sir 
Thomas Browne says, ‘‘ For my own part I 
would not live over my hours past, or begin 
again the thread of my days.’’ Sir Thomas did 
not want to live his life over again for fear he 
should live it worse instead of better. Cicero 
did not regret that he had lived, but intimates 
that he had had enough of this life, and 
wanted to enter upon that new and larger ex- 
istence. ‘‘Oh, glorious day! when I shall 
depart to that divine company and assem- 
blage of spirits, and quit this troubled and 
polluted scene.’’ 

But probably the true reason was not given 
in either case. We do not like to go back. 
We are done with the past ; we have dropped 
it, sloughed it off. However pleasing it may 
be in the retrospect, however fondly we may 
dwell upon it, our real interest is in the 
present and the future. Probably no man 
regrets that he did not live at an earlier 
period, one hundred, five hundred, two thou- 
sand years ago; while the wish that our ex- 
istence had been deferred to some future age 
is quite common. It all springs from this 
instinctive dislike to going back, and this 
zest for the unknown, the untried. There 
are many experiences in the lives of us all 
that we would like to repeat, but we do not 
want to go back. We habitually look upon 
life as a journey ; the past is the road over 
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which we have just come; these were fair 
countries we just passed through, delightful 
experiences we had at this point and at that, 
put we do not want to turn back and retrace 
our steps. There is more or less a feeling of 
safety. We want to go ahead, but of what is 
behind us we have had our fill. We think 
of the world as moving on, everybody and 
everything as pressing forward. To live our 
lives over again would be to go far to the 
rear. It would beto give up the present and 
all that it holds ; it would be a kind of death. 

Take from life all novelty, newness, sur- 
prise, hope, expectation, and what have you 
left? Nothing but acold pancake, which even 
the dog hesitates over. One’s life is full of 
routine and repetition, but then it is alwaysa 
new day; it is always the latest time ; we are 
on the crest of the foremost wave; we are 
perpetually entering a new and untried land. 
Iam told that lecturers do not weary of re- 
peating the same lecture over and over, be- 
cause they always have a new audience. The 
routine of our lives is endurable because, as it 
were, we always have a new audience; the 
day is the last birth of time and its face no 
man has before seen. Life becomes stale to 
us when we cease to feel any interest in the 


new day, when the night does not re-create 
us, when we are not in some measure born 
afresh each morning. As age comes on we 
become less and lesscapable of renewai by rest 
and sleep, and so gradually life loses its relish, 
till it is liable to become a positive weariness. 
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Hence in saying we would not live our lives 
over, we are only emphasizing this reluctance 
we feel at going back, at taking up again 
what we have finished and laid down. Time 
translates itself in the mind as space; our 
earlier lives seem afar off to be reached only 
by retracing our steps, and this we are not 
willing todo. In the only sense in which 
we can live our lives over, namely in the 
lives of our children, we live them over again 
very gladly. We begin the game again with 
the old zest. 

Who would not have his youth renewed ; 
what old man would not have again if he 
could, the vigor and elasticity of his prime? 
But we would not go back for them; we 
would have them here and now, and date the 
new lease fromthis moment. It argues nodis- 
taste for life, therefore, in deep dissatisfaction 
with it tosay we would not live our lives 
over again. We do live them over again 
from day to day, and from year to year; but 
the shadow of the past, we would not enter 
that. Why is it a shadow, why this pathos 
of the days that are gone? Is it because, as 
Schopenhauer insists, life has more pain than 
pleasure? But it is all beautiful, the painful 
experiences as well as the pleasurable ones, 
it is all bathed in a light that never was on 
sea or land, and yet we see it as it were 
through a mist of tears. There is no pathos 
in the future, or in the present, but in the 
house of memory there are more sighs than 
laughter. 


MODERN SURGERY. 


BY C. R. HAMMERTON. 


about the progress made in physical 

science. Every new discovery in as- 
tronomy is heralded from one end of the 
earth to the other. Every great invention is 
speedily recognized, every new triumph in 
the chemical laboratory is promptly told. 
But how little is known comparatively of 
the progress made in conquering the ills that 
flesh is heir to. 

The reason for this lack of popular infor- 
mation seems astrange one in the light of the 
broad civilization of the close of the nine- 
teenth century. Itis because the peculiar 
code of ethics of the medical profession has 


T HE world keeps tolerably well informed 


until very recently sought to conceal this 
knowledge from unprofessional eyes and ears. 
It was only a few weeks ago that at aconven- 
tion of physicians in New York the subject 
of giving information upon medical and 
surgical subjects to newspaper reporters was 
discussed. There were objections raised even 
to the policy of the more liberal practitioners, 
who declared that they would furnish such 
information whenever the subject inquired 
about was a matteraffecting the public health. 
Physicians are glad to make known their 
discoveries to others in their profession, but 
the traditions of centuries forbid a wider 
spread of their knowledge. So it happens 
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that the record of medical progress is told 
only in technical literature which is almost 
unintelligible to the average layman. Oc- 
casional great triumphs of skill have within 
a few years been described in secular print, 
and the intolerance of the past is fast disap- 
pearing. 

There has been at least one regrettable ef- 
fect of drawing a veil of mystery between 
the public and the means and methods of 
dealing with disease in all its forms. There 
has long existed an unreasonable prejudice 
against public medical institutions. In the 
minds of many, a public hospital is as much 
to be dreaded as the disease which sends one 
there. Many well-informed people prefer to 
be taken to their homes rather than to a hos- 
pital in case of accident or sudden illness. 
The hospital in fact, is a much misjudged in- 
stitution, and all because so little is known 
about what goes on within its walls. Itisa 
place of suffering necessarily, but not of mys- 
teries and nameless horrors. The ban of se- 


crecy has been removed from all departments 
of the best managed hospitals, except, of 
course, against inquiries which are based on 
mere curiosity or which seek to violate the 
confidential relations which properly exist be- 


tween physician and patient. 

But it is a rare thing for a layman to occu- 
py aseat on the high bank of benches in the 
operating amphitheater of a great hospital. 
He has no real right to be there except for 
some definite purpose which few circum- 
stances justify. Mere morbid curiosity which 
attracts a man to a surgeon’s table is hardly 
a creditable attribute. 

When an invitation first came to me from 
a prominent surgeon to visit a famous am- 
phitheater on operating day, I received it 
with a good deal of misgiving and surprise. 
He was a wise old man. The popular dread 
of the surgical ward of a great hospital, he 
said, was sometimes a serious obstacle to suc- 
cessful work by the surgeons. The mental 
suffering of patients who conjure up mys- 
terious terrors in an unknown place of pain 
was an added element of danger in their con- 
dition which he believed should be removed. 
He asked me to visit frequently the operating 
room where he often was the chief surgeon 
and he gave me permission to write freely 
about anything I saw there. Since then I 
have witnessed hundreds of operations, most 
of them by famous surgeons, in three of the 
best known hospitals inthe country. Mar- 
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velous triumphs of knowledge and skill over 
desperate conditions, some of those opera- 
tions have been. Thrilling even to a breath- 
less awe have been some of the struggles 
with ever present death upon the operating 
table. But there was nothing in any of the 
scenes that ever called for secrecy or conceal- 
ment. Much there wason the contrary to 
inspire admiration and veneration of these 
masters of a noble profession whose skill in 
the face of the arch enemy seemed sometimes 
more than human. 

Bellevue is the largest acute hospital, so- 
called, in the world. Architecturally it is 
neither very large nor well-appointed, but 
more accident and other emergency cases 
are treated there than anywhere else. The 
arrival of the ambulance with some mangled 
or suddenly stricken sufferer is an hourly 
occurrence. It follows that surgery at Belle- 
vue is more varied in its accomplishments 
and more frequently resorted to than in any 
other institution. 

Nobody ever forgets a first visit to an ope- 
rating room. It is not what he sees there so 
much as his own feelings which indelibly im- 
press hismemory. An involuntary dizziness 
and nausea assail nine out of ten even of the 
medical students who gather around the sur- 
geon’s table for the first time. Many are 
overcome by the strange influence which 
seizes them and are obliged to retire from the 
ether-burdened air. But it is not what they 
see which gives rise tothe peculiar sensa- 
tions. The feeling usually passes away 
soon after an operation has been actually be- 
gun under their eyes. The sensation gives 
way to a great surprise which comes to them 
when they realize that modern surgery is not 
cruel, but merciful and painless. The sur- 
prise becomes wonder and astonishment when 
they find that the scenes before them are not 
shocking and sanguinary, but that opera- 
tions are for the most part demonstrative of 
cool mechanical skill and almost bloodless. 

The whole science of surgery has been twice 
revolutionized within half a century. The 
discovery of anzesthetics only fifty years ago 
more than doubled the’surgeon’s power. The 
general introduction of antiseptic agents less 
than a quarter of a century ago broadened his 
ficldin almost as great a proportion. All 
the wonderful progress of the art has been 
based upon these two discoveries. The first 
inestimable boon to mankind is no doubt the 
one most appreciated by suffering humanity. 
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The gift of anesthesia has stripped the sur- 
geon’s table of almost all its horrors. 

But even with that the seguele of the mer- 
ciful work of the knife were more to be 
dreaded than the operation itself. The in- 
flammation and fever which were the al- 
most inevitable effects of the surgeon’s work 
were far more dangerous than the shock to 
the system caused by his invading instru- 
ments. Hundreds of operations which were 
mechanically possible were never attempted 
because of these dreaded febrile effects which 
prevented a natural union of the severed tis- 
sues. Now and then a surgeon obtained that 
rare resulta ‘‘ healing by first intention,’’— 
the closing of a wound without suppuration 
or other inflammation. He could never 
trace cause and effect in the phenomenon 
and he ascribed the good fortune of his pa- 
tient to luck. 

The bacteriologist cleared up the mystery. 
He discovered the bacteria or germs which 
throng the air and water and which breed in- 
flammation and disease if they find lodgment 
ina wound or other exposed surface. The 


problem then became how to keep them out. 
It was not long insolving. Various antisep- 
tic, or germ-killing, fluids were tried and sev- 


eral effectual ones are now incommon use. 
The surgeon now keeps his hands, instru- 
ments, andthe surface of his patient’s wounds 
thoroughly cleansed with one of these agents 
and he may confidently expect quick healing 
and prompt recovery without any of the slow, 
exhausting suffering that used to follow 
even his most skillful work. 

Take a familiar incident in metropolitan 
life to illustrate the operation of the hospital 
system. There is a shout of warning and 
then acry of pain on Broadway, New York. 
A carstops suddenly, but not quickly enough 
to prevent a cruel wheel from passing over 
the ankle of a small newsboy who has slipped 
and fallen upon the track. Tender hands 
pick up the little sufferer and carry him to 
the sidewalk. A policeman comes and sees 
at a glance that the injury is one which ama, 
teurs cannot deal with and he goes quickly 
to the red signal-box on the lamp-post at the 
corner and rings an ambulance call. Then 
he returns to find that the lad has mercifully 
fainted, while a curious crowd believing that 
the boy is deadis expressing its voluble sym- 
pathy. In less than five minutes, the sharp 
clang of the ambulance gong clears the street 
and the uniformed young surgeon, bag in 
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hand, jumps off before the vehicle stops. He 
looks at the crushed ankle, makes sure that 
there is no hemorrhage and then carefully 
places the unconscious figure upon the 
stretcher which the driver and policeman have 
brought. The stretcher is returned to its 
place, and off goes the ambulance at a sharp 
trot to Bellevue. There the stretcher is car- 
ried quickly to the reception room. The ex- 
amining surgeon detains it only long enough 
to ascertain the nature of the case and as- 
signs the sufferer to one of the surgical 
wards. 

In the operating room of that ward mem- 
bers of the hospital staff are ready to give the 
still unconscious lad instant attention. They 
decide after a very brief examination that 
the leg must come off. It is only in ex- 
treme cases that amputation is necessary in 
these days. A limb may beinjured appar- 
ently beyond repair. The bones may be not 
only broken but crushed and yet if lifeenough 
remains in the surrounding tissues to maintain 
a living connection with the almost severed 
parts the member may besaved. But inthis 
case the wheel had so crushed the flesh as 
well as bone that it was impossible to obtain 
any circulation in the veins and arteries of 
the foot. The limb was practically dead be- 
low the point ofinjury. It was best to per- 
form the operation at once so as to avoida 
subsequent shock to the already suffering 
system. 

No preparations were needed, and the sur- 
geon whose duty it was, began work as 
soon as the lad’s unconsciousness had become 
a deeper sleep under the influence of the ether- 
cone. An ampttation is a simple and almost 
bloodless operation. In this case a tight 
rubber cord was tied about the leg just above 
the point of amputation. This cut off abso- 
lutely all flow of blood into the injured part. 
It ,.was necessary to amputate a little above 
the point of injury. Skillfully and quickly 
the surgeon fashioned the flesh just above the 
laceration into two flaps which he designed 
to bring together over the ends of the bones 
when he should sever them. He did this 
with a rather long, narrow-bladed, sharp- 
pointed knife. As fast as the ends of the 
now empty arteries were disclosed they were 
seized with artery forceps and quickly tied up 
by an assistant. Then a few strokes of a 
small saw severed the bones smoothly. The 
rubber cord around the limb was removed to 
make sure that there would be no hemorrhage 
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from any overlooked blood-vessel and then 
after a thorough deluging with antiseptic 
fluid the wound wasclosed. The edges of the 
flaps were brought together neatly and sewed 
so deftly that it was almost impossible to de- 
tect the point of union. The surface was 
dusted with iodoform as a further precaution 
against fever germs and the leg was carefully 
bandaged. 

About half an hour after his admission the 
lad began to regain consciousness in a cot 
in the general ward, where it was a long time 
before he could realize what had really be- 
fallenhim. He suffered a few days from weak- 
ness and then followed the natural restless- 
ness of youth during the remaining days of 
convalescence. But in scarcely more than 
three weeks he was out again. The misfor- 
tune which had befallen him may be said to 
be only a temporary one. As soon as he has 
attained manhood’s development, he can, if 
he has the means, so far make good his loss 
that no one will suspect that he is a cripple. 
Mechanical ingenuity has so well supple- 
mented surgical skill that an artificial foot 
enables the wearer to walx or run without 
crutch or cane and with nothing to betray the 
loss of the natural limb. 


I have even seen acase in which the pa- 
tient submitted to the loss of aleg which 
might jhave been saved because the time 
necessary for a cure was more than the limb 


was worth. It was that of amanof middle 
age suffering with necrosis, or death of the 
bone, just belowtheknee. Thesurgeons said 
that a cure was possible, but nature would re- 
quire at least two years to rebuild the dam- 
aged structure. They adviséd him to have 
the leg off and substitute an artificial one. 
The patient wisely decided that the natural 
leg was not worth two years of his life with 
all the suffering involved. 

It has come to be literally true that recov- 
ery from an amputation usually takes place 
in about half the time required to menda 
broken limb. If you fall and fracture one of 
the bones of your leg, you must stay in bed 
with the limb in plaster of Paris and splints 
for at least six weeks. I happened to see in 
Bellevue not long ago a man whose arm had 
been caught in machinery and torn off near 
the shoulder. The surgeons amputated at 
the shoulder-joint. Three weeks from the 
day of the accident the bandages were taken 
off for the last time and the patient was dis- 
charged in perfect health. 
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In no branch of surgery has the introduc- 
tion of antiseptics had such important effect 
as in operations upon the internal organs, 
Opening the abdomen for any purpose—lapa- 
rotomy it is called—used to be an operation 
rarely resorted to and followed by a high per- 
centage of fatal results. With modern anti- 
septic resources, it has come to be an 
everyday operation in all great hospitals, 
and it can hardly be ranked as in itself 
dangerous. 

Until within a few years, an injury which 
involved puncture of an intestine by bullet, 
knife, or other instrument was regarded as 
inevitably fatal. Now the surgeon under- 
takes the treatment of such a case with strong 
hopes of success. Howthe terrible mortality 
record of the army hospitals during the Civil 
War would have been lessened, had surgery 
thirty years ago possessed to-day’s enlight- 
enment! There remains but a single organ 
in the whole body which the surgeon dares 
not invade. The heart itself is all that he 
has not touched. It is asserted, however, 
that one bold operator succeeded in restoring 
life to an apparently dead man after all other 
means had failed by piercing the still heart 
with a fine needle and starting it into action 
by a shock of electricity. 

Theachievements of modern surgery are too 
many even to classify in a sketch as brief as 
this. Not only is life saved which under old 
conditions would have been lost, but ills 
which formerly were treated by slow and im- 
perfect processes of medication are overcome 
by the quick and sure skill of the operating 
room. Certain diseases of the delicate struc- 
ture of the brain are overcome, internal 
tumors and cancers are readily extirpated, 
and any condition no matter how deep-seated, 
which the knife can improve, is confidently 
dealt with. 

The fear of death under operation is great 
among patients who go for the first time into 
the surgeon’s hands. It is an almost base- 
less fear, and born of ignorance of the won- 
derful resources of modern medical science. 
It seldom happens that a patient actually dies 
under operation. Sometimes an unsuspected 
condition is disclosed under the explorations 
of the surgeon’s instruments and immediate 
collapse follows. A regular attendant in the 
amphitheater of a great hospital occasionally 
witnesses a scene that makes his heart stand 
still. Sometimes in great emergencies there 
occurs a mavelous demonstration of man’s 
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modern power over death itself which awak- 
ens nothing short of awe in the observer. 

I was one of a small group of spectators 
some time ago who hadone of the most thrill- 
ing experiences that ever occur around a sur- 
geon’s table. A man of about forty years 
was placed in an operating chair in the am- 
phitheater of a famous Boston hospital. The 
case was a desperate oneand thesurgeon was 
to operate with a bare chance of success 
which the patient had elected to take. A 
small, hard tumor had grown in the tissues 
upon the right sideof the neck. The growth 
had crowded upon the carotid artery, the 
larynx, and important nerves, and for days 
the sufferer had been in constant agony. 
The only possible relief was by the knife and 
even with the chances against the patient to 
operate was the only merciful thing to do. 

The neck is a dangerous location for an op- 
eration ofany kind. Itis fullofgreat nerves, 
arteries, and veins which it is death to touch 
with aknife. In the present case some of 
the more important organs were probably di- 
rectly involved by thetumor. The operating 
surgeon said he should attempt the complete 
extirpation of the tumor. Ifthe patient sur- 


vived that radical operation he would prob- 


ably recover. The sufferer had borne the 
etherization well and the surgeon went to 
work at once. Bya slight incision he laid 
back the skin and thin tissues covering the 
tumor. He began to work around it with 
greatest care. It proved to be an extremely 
hard growth, firm and deeply seated. The 
surgeon had been engaged but a few minutes 
when the patient began to show signs of col- 
lapse. Anassistant surgeon quickly injected 
a strong stimulant into the patient’s arm by 
means of a hypodermic syringe. The princi- 
pal operator kept steadily on, working as rap- 
idly as the delicate nature of the task would 
permit. Buta moment or two later the col- 
lapse of the patient became complete. The 
breathing grew fainter and ceased altogether. 
The pulse at the wrist disappeared. The 
heart itself stopped beating. The features 
took on the strange gray look of death.’ The 
man was dead. 

Instantly the scene among the doctors 
changed. There was no excitement. The 
expected had happened. But the surgeons 
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did not surrender their patient to the grim 
messenger so easily. The chief surgeon 
withdrew his instruments and abandoned his 
work. The surgeon’s chair in which the pa- 
tient was seated was tipped back, and an as- 
sistant endeavored to restore breath to the 
empty lungs by the manipulation resorted to 
with persons rescued from drowning. An- 
other physician applied the full current of an 
electric battery at various points on the man’s 
body. Nothing had any effect, but the efforts 
were not relaxed for an instant. 

The situation was one of awful suspense 
for those who looked on. Every known re- 
storative had been applied in vain, and it 
seemed that nothing less than a miracle could 
relight the spark which had utterly gone out. 
Ten full minutes had passed. Finally there 
came a slight twitching of the muscles of the 
chest in response to the intense electric cur- 
rent applied there. A little later there was a 
flutter of breath from the lungs, and slowly 
the gray look of death merged into a more 
natural pallor. Other signs of life appeared 
and finally the patient sufferer was called 
back from a merciful death to another space 
of pain. Then arose the question whether 
to pursue further the operation which had 
been undertaken. The chief surgeon ex- 
plained that the collapse of the patient thus 
early in the work proved that the tumor pen- 
etrated even deeper than they supposed and 
that it involved the pneumo-gastric nerve. 
To continue the original operation would re- 
sult in immediate death beyond possibility 
of reviving. The surgeon contented himself 
therefore with removing some of the outer 
portion ofthe tumor in the hope of thus re- 
lieving the pressure upon the vital organs of 
the neck. The wound was then closed up 
and the patient came back to consciousness 
and to a lessened degree of suffering, but he 
lived only a few weeks. 

Detailed statistics which will demonstrate 
the vast progress made during the last half 
of the nineteenth century in medical and sur- 
gical knowledge and skill are not yet avail- 
able. It is a subject worth careful investi- 
gation. It will undoubtedly appear that the 
span of human life is perceptibly broadening. 
And who can compute the sum of pain and 
suffering which have been subdued? 
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THE SOROSIS CLUB 


BY MRS. M. 


PON invitation of Dr. Emma Ryder, 
the President of the Sorosis Club of 
Bombay, I drove one afternoon down 
the beautiful esplanade to the Girls’ 

School, where an ‘‘ at home’’ of the club was 
given in honor of the Governor’s wife. 

At the gate of the compound, or yard, my 
husband left me and I ascended the stairs 
alone, for gentlemen were not permitted even 
on the second landing, as many ladies had 
accepted the invitation of Dr. Ryder on con- 
dition and promise that gentlemen were not 
to be present. 

It was a brilliant scene. The room was 
large and airy, with almost numberless doors 
and windows opening upon verandas on 
either side. At one end of the room, par- 
tially hidden by curtains and a screen, was a 
table spread with dainties new and rare to 
Western eyes. Huge pots of fine palms 
adorned the archways of the room, and taste- 
ful articles of Indian bric-d-brac were used in 
profusion. 

The company could well be called ‘‘ exclu- 
sive society,’’ for we were admitted behind 
the Mohammedan ‘‘perdus’’ and enjoyed 
associations which would have been closed to 
alla few years ago. There were present rep- 
resentatives of at least six nationalities and 
of almost as many religions ; a few Ameri- 
cans, a few English ladies, some Mohamme- 
dans, and some Hindus, while the larger 
part of the company were Parsis. This was 
due in part to the proximity of the Parsi 
girls’ school, and also to the fact that some 
of the young ladies from the school took part 
in the program. 

A more richly dressed assemblage it would 
be difficult to find, and yet not a singlespeci- 
men of so-called ‘‘ full dress’’ was there. The 
Hindu women were dressed in a tasteful and 
costly manner, but their garments were of 
sober hues. Their head ornaments of gold 
were massive and beautiful. The hair was 
drawn smoothly back into a knot and fas- 
tened by these gold medallions. The Mo- 


hammedans wore rich dresses and fine orna- 
ments, and were distinguished by embroi- 
dered turbans ; but the brilliancy and light of 
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the company came from the soft and shim- 
mering silks of the Parsi ladies,—white, rich 
red, peach pink, blues, pale yellows, and 
lovely tints of light green, blending and 
mingling in kaleidoscope fashion. These 
graceful garments were trimmed in gold and 
silver braid, rich lace, and embroidered bands 
of ribbon. The necklaces, bracelets, and in 
the case of the Hindu women, the nose jew- 
els and anklets, made a soft, tinkling noise, 
as their owners moved about. It was an 
Arabian Nights’ scene. And yet the very 
tinkle of the wristlets and anklets sounded to 
me like the noise of chains, for as I looked 
into the beautiful faces I thought the shadows 
of oppression were there. 

But what is Sorosis and what are its ob- 
jects? Itis,in brief, the daughter of the 
New York Sorosis, a club which was started 
for purely literary purposes, and aimed at a 
confederation of many simailar clubs. 

When Dr. Ryder arrived in India she was 
wonderfully impressed with the narrowness 
of the lives lived by even the most favored of 
India’s women. Family weddings, births, 
and deaths—and for the rest the merest 
trifles—made up the sum total of their lives. 
History, deeds of heroism, and the vivid life 
of to-day seemed scarcely te reach them at 
all. Mrs. Ryder felt it her plain duty to open 
the world in some way to these women. The 
first step in this direction was a notice in the 
Bombay papers to the effect that on a certain 
Saturday afternoon she would be glad to re- 
ceive all women who would come with a view 
to forming a woman’s club. 

Great apprehension was felt by Mrs. Ry- 
der’s friends as to the outcome of this notice. 
They were sure it would end in failure or in 
gathering together a very doubtful company. 
However, the day arrived and with it forty 
women of various creeds and nationalities. 
A club was formed and christened Sorosis. 

A reading room forms the center of attrac- 
tion for this club. To this women may come 
who never ventured anywhere alone befvre. 
To many it is the only thing of interest out- 
side their homes. Here are choice books and 
magazines, and here these women come and 
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discuss all sorts of topics and fraternize in a 
manner new and unheard-of in this land of 
caste and barriers. 

Here the Hindu meets the Parsi, and both 
the Christian, whether European, Eurasian, 
or native ; and strangest of all the secluded 
Mussulman steals in shrouded, and, un- 
veiling, takes her share in the new com- 
radeship. 

There are regular fortnightly meetings and 
an occasional at homeor tea. At the regular 
meetings a twenty-minute lecture is given 
on the life of some worthily distinguished 
woman. Elizabeth Fry, Miss Carpenter, 
Frances Willard, and others have, in this 
way, been infusing new aspirations and 
thoughts into the minds and hearts of these 
Eastern sisters. Essays are read and music 
isrendered in Persian, English, Marathic, 
and Arabic. As will be seen, many of these 
women know something of certain branches, 
but their lives are shut in and narrow. This 
club gives them some opportunity to exer- 
cise their mental muscle and to belong in a 
measure to the age in which they live. 

There is no missionary work connected 
with this movement. But, although wemay 
deprecate the presence of an idol on the 
piano, even though it be for ornament 
merely, and might wish there were more of a 


Christian atmosphere in these gatherings, 
still a good work is being done in the open- 
ing of hitherto closed doors and in the burn- 
ing away of caste barriers in the fires of so- 
cial life and kindred interests. 

Over the door of the room is the motto 
sent to Dr. Ryder by the President of the New 
York Sorosis: ‘‘Tell them the world was 
made for women also.’”? Strange new doc- 
trine for India! and yet in this very gather- 
ing in the mission schools for girls all over 
the Empire, in the passage of the ‘‘ Bill of 
Consent,’’ and in Pundita Ramabai’s school 
for widows here in Poona,—in all these we 
see the dawn of hope for India’s woman- 
hood. 

Some day such gatherings will not be so 
rare, Pundita’s school will not be the ‘‘ lone 
star’? of hope for twenty-one millions of 
widows. Ah! some day this beautiful Eas- 
tern world will indeed be made for women 
also. For some day our God will rule in this 
land of the palm and the citron and King 
Emmanuel will be the Lord. Then little in- 
fants will not be married, and child widows 
will not cry by reason of their bitter bondage. 
Then will the Sun of Righteousness arise 
with healing in His wings and there shall be 
‘‘no more curse’? upon the women and the 
homes of India. 


A COLORED CREOLE TYPE. 
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old-fashioned house to which the notice 

‘‘Furnished Rooms”’ is attached and at 

the rear of the house is the usual back 
yard. 

It has a picturesqueness characteristic of 
New Orleans. The pavement is of flagstones 
and at the end of the yard which opens upon 
the alley there is a brick archway roofed over 


| N a quiet corner of New Orleans is a large 


‘by the second story back gallery. Buckets 


and washtubs stand upon benches in this 
alcove, and there is also a tremendous earthen 
water jar that looks as if it had come out of 
the pages of ‘‘Ali Baba.”” A mocking-bird 
swings in acage; two canaries trill pierc- 
ingly; anda pair of Java sparrows are cud- 
dled side by side upon their perch, with their 
stupid red beaks very close together. A 
black puppy sprawls aimlessly over the pave- 





ment and a large Maltese cat dozes in the 
sun. There are flowers everywhere, in pots 
and tubs and boxes—ferns and geraniums 
and coleus and broad-leaved, tropical looking 
plants that bear no blossoms. 

Suzanne stands by a table cleaning knives, 
very trim and tidy in her neatly fitting dress 
and white apron. She is a quadroon, short 
and slenderly built, with a rich color in her 
cheeks. Her features have rather a Japanese 
cast. Her silky black hair, which just rip- 
ples a little at the temples, is twisted up into 
fantastic puffs pierced by an amber dagger. 

Fifine is busy at the washtubs. Sheisa 


shade darker than Suzanne, with a glow 
burning under the clear yellow of her skin. 
Her abundant hair has something of the Af- 
rican crispness, and the curves of her figure 
are generously molded. 


Fifine is hand- 
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some, and she knows it, and so she smartens 
her workaday gown by knotting a scarlet 
silk kerchief about her neck. 

Maria, the sewing woman who works by 
the day, is busily clicking away at the sewing 
machine. She haslocksas black and straight 
as those of an Indian, and might be easily 
tmistaken for a sickly, sallow white woman. 
Her daughter, Violet, who sits on the pave- 
ment, playing with the puppy, isa child of 
remarkable beauty, with clear-cut features 
and a fair complexion. Her flaxen tresses 
are guiltless of curl or wave; but she has her 
mother’s glittering, restless black eyes. 

Mrs. Kidder, the mistress of the lodging 
house, presently waddles out into the yard. 
She is a stout mulatto woman with grizzled 
hair, and she keeps a sharp lookout over the 
spectacles that are always slipping down to 
the end of her short nose. 

‘**Most finished them sheets, Maria?’’ she 
asks as she bustles about. ‘‘Fifine, you 
don’t seem to be makin’ good progress with 
the clothes.’’ 

Before the workers have time to frame ex- 
cuses, the doorbell jangles sharply, and Su- 
zanne hastens to answer the summons. Ina 


few minutes a cackling voice is heard talking 


volubly all the way down the hall. 

‘* The music teacher,’’ Suzanne announces, 
reappearing. 

This music teacher is a white woman clad 
in shabby genteel mourning, with an air of 
**better days”’ about her. 

Fifine gives her water-curdled hands a 
hasty wipe, and soon the strains of ‘‘ The 
Monastery Bells’’ are heard, played with 
some dash, but little accuracy, while the 
teacher sings the time with nasal shrillness. 

Mrs. Kidder, the colored mistress of a gen- 
teel lodging house, is a type peculiar to New 
Orleans. She is a bustling, active woman, 
with little of the proverbial sloth of the 
negro. She hasa passion for sweeping and 
cleaning, taking up carpets and moving fur- 
niture. Her kitchen stove shines like a 
black diamond. But with all her energy, 
she is continually in money difficulties, for 
she is improvident and extravagant. This 
cannot be ascribed to the irresponsibility en- 
gendered by slavery ; for there is very little 
slavish blood in her veins. Her grand- 
mother—‘‘as far back as that!’’ she says 
proudly—was ‘‘a free woman of color’ 
who came from Richmond to New Orleans. 

Though Mrs. Kidder is deeply in debt she 
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hires a piano for Fifine to strum on and 
haunts auction sales, where she falls a vic- 
tim to her own weakness for gaudy and use- 
less vases. Her male lodgers have a way of 
disappearing without paying their rent; 
yet, unsoured by such experiences, she 
actually supported one of them for more 
than a year—an old gentleman, once wealthy, 
but now fallen in fortunes, who had lost his 
situation and was left without resources, 
She is a generous creature, and no beggar is 
turned away hungry from her door. If the 
poorest of her lodgers is ill she will toil up- 
stairs a dozen times a day, with ministering 
intent. 

Mrs. Kidder can read and write,—her chief 
literary diet being the local newspapers. She 
has a way of prefacing her remarks thus: “I 
may be black, but I have my feelings,””—yet 
this is only a figure of speech, and it would 
not be safe for any one else to call her black. 
Though kind-hearted, she is no respecter of 
persons when her hasty temper is aroused. 
On one occasion she even shook her fist in 
the face of a foreign consul whose tone she 
found offensive. She has a high opinion of 
her own wisdom, and all her blunders and 
failures cannot convince her that she is fal- 
lible. 

Though she was ‘‘set up”’ in the lodging 
house business by a ‘‘ protector’? now dead 
and gone—of the white race—she will allow 
no one toenter her establishment who does 
not come up to the proper standard of re 
spectability. ‘I’ve never taken any but 
veal ladies into my house,” she says with 
dignity. 

Mrs. Kidder is strict in the training of her 
orphaned: nieces, Fifine and Suzanne, whom 
she has ‘‘raised,’’ and they are hard-working 
and modest-mannered young girls. They 
go out seldom, except under her wing, and 
seem to have no companions of their own age, 
and none of the diversions of youth. Gentle, 
low-voiced, and soft-stepping, Suzanne pos- 
sesses a natural refinement of manner and 
feeling. She is the very genius of orderli- 
ness, performing her household tasks with 
automatic regularity. Fifine is a good- 
natured girl, with more of the helter-skelter 
heedlessness of the darky, and would enjoy 
life ifshe had achance. She dotes on novels, 
—singeing her front hair in the candle, one 
night, as she hung entranced over some 
thrilling piece of fiction. 

As a consequence of the repressed life they 
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lead, they are both morbid. Fifine declares 
sentimentally, that she does not expect to 
live until she is thirty; while Suzanne 
frankly expresses the hope that she may not 
live to be old. 

“What haveI got to look forward to?’’ 
she asks, and the initiated are faim to echo, 
«‘ What, indeed ?”’ 

Their education has not been thorough 
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enough to be really useful to them, yet it has 
sufficed to refine them above their station. 

White men will not marry them, and col- 
ored men of their own class they would find 
far from congenial. One need not be a 
negrophile in order tothink with pity and 
sadness of the future of these two young 
girls, who are but types of many in the great 
city of New Orleans. 


HAVE DONE FOR WOMEN. 


BY MRS. KATE TANNATT WOODS. 


HE history of women’s clubs and 
si their influence upon women and the 
world at large, would form a volume 
exceeding in bulk the records of 


many lands and quite surpassing most of 
them in interest. So much has been silently 


done, and so little faithfully recorded, that 
women themselves are ignorant of the great 
educating process which has been steadily 
going on for centuries. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the Norse women had 
clubs where they told stories, sang songs, and 


openly discussed public topics. Hypatia, 
who was born at the close of the fourth cen- 
tury, regularly assembled her maids and 
ladies-in-waiting for study, mutual improve- 
ment, and discussion ; she was virtually the 
President of a Woman’s Club. 

From the earliest records we find that 
women were constantly endeavoring to learn 
something of art and the exact sciences ; of 
the world and its management. 

In past centuries, scholarly women were 
scorned by theirown sex and honored by 
men who applied to them for council and in- 
struction. In the present century merit and 
scholarship receive their due meed of praise 
irrespective of sex. The ‘‘restlessness’’ 
ascribed to women is their divine Excelsior, 
which has led them on step by step until 
club life has become a necessity of modern 
life as well as a valuable means of intellectual 
development. 

All over our land women are finding in 
their social and intellectual club a vitality, 
Stimulus, strength, and inspiration which 
their grandmothers hungered for and never 
found. The scholarly woman finds in her 
club the social companionship which she de- 
mands, and the appreciative working force 
H-Aug, 
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which cannot be reduced to any set terms. 
Women’s clubs have taught women to know 
themselves, to understand the highest duties 
of motherhood, to feel the sacredness of 
home life, to see existing wrongs and to ap- 
ply needed remedies, to attempt reforms on 
the broadest basis, to value the power of 
higher education, to discuss measures amica- 
bly and logically, to value social duties and 
business habits, to think earnestly, and to 
express their thoughts clearly. 

In small towns and villages the club has 
been a special providence to many a weary 
mother, or to the woman of few early advan- 
tages and large aspirations. In our great 
cities women’s clubs have been the first to 
institute social reforms and to call public at- 
tention to crying evils. They have con- 
trolled superficial and selfish social customs 
until such customs have become obsolete. 
In home government and the training of 
children they long ago struck the key-note of 
a grand choral of reform which will become 
more and more harmonious as the years roll 
by. Out of the selfish ‘‘ego,”” they have 
evolved the progressive ‘‘ we.” They have 
strengthened two weak hands with the com- 
bined power of twenty or a hundred ; they 
have taken a dull uncut gem of thought and 
polished it until it has been fit for the purest 
setting in refined gold; they have mastered 
great difficulties, conquered absurd prejudi- 
ces, and solved difficult problems; and the 
grandest work of all has been to teach the 
women their own possibilities and the glory 
of their own heritage. 

Club life gives to the club woman, not one 
degree, but many ; in it she finds her univer- 
sity, her lectures, her mental tests, and her 
intellectual outings as well as her deficien- 
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cies. A true club woman can never ride one 
hobby; club life forbids it. Broadness of 
vision and variety in study and thought are 
imperative. The club woman must hold the 
bridle of her pet hobby wisely and firmly 
with one hand, while she reaches out with the 
other for all that the worldcan give her. All 
paths are hers to choose from ; all roads lead 
to the Eternal Source of intellectual and 
Spiritual life. 

Attrition and communion soften the caustic 
and aggressive woman, encourage the timid, 
and stimulate the gifted. Thought-sharing 
develops the character, as profit-sharing 
develops the laborer; both are part of the 
divine principle of mutugl helpfulness. This 
thought-sharing and character-building have 


been the work of our women’s club in 
America; and the good work is steadily 
growing. 

The lonely woman in her prairie home feels 
its power, although she may not share its 
councils in person ; the devoted missionary 
on a foreign station knows well that ten lines 
of appeal from her to her distant club sisters 
will bring a response which will illumine her 
darkest hours of despondency. 

Let the clubs increase, and multiply ; let 
their aims be diverse and their union strong, 
making one common cause against sin and 
injustice in every form, 

Where order in variety we see, 
And where, though all things differ, all 
agree. 


A TOWN MINUS POVERTY. 


BY CLARE DE 


S a tonic for pessimists discouraged by 
the wretched condition of workers in 


many manufacturing centers or as 

an antidote to scepticism regarding 
the existence of real industrial prosperity, 
a visit to certain New England villages might 
be prescribed. 

The township which I select for description 
from many others of the same character con- 
tains about 2,500 inhabitants, the village 
about 1,800, of whom nearly a fourth are em- 
ployed in two woolen mills that constitute 
the main dependence of the population and 
indirectly contribute to the welfare of every 
citizen. The factory operatives are not cor- 
ralled off in shackling abodes of tabooed dis- 
tricts eyed askance by respectability. They 
are the community itself, their homes on 
every street among the best, their children 
pupils of the schools and institute, their wives 
building up the merchant's trade, their sav- 
ings swelling bank funds and loan associa- 
tions. 

High, too, is the standard of comfort in 
these separate cottage residences containing 
from five to eight good rooms, always a par- 
lor, carpeted and inviting, often a piano or 
organ, and great stands of blooming plants 
that any florist might be proud of. Two- 
story dwellings surrounded by garden or 
lawn are sometimes arranged in twocompact 
suites of five or six apartments each ; but in 
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only one house out of more than fifty that I 
visited did as many as three families live,— 
and childless couples these were, inhabiting 
several tidy rooms, which, in devices for sav- 
ing work and concentrating conveniences, 
were models of Yankee thrift. Usually, a 
substantial barn finished off the abode, shel- 
tering a cow, and, in some instances a horse ; 
for mill operatives frequently keep, in the 
vernacular, ‘‘ateam,’’ a horse and convey- 
ance of some sort, liberally used on Sundays 
and summer and autumn Saturdays when 
work ceases at II a. m. 

Unlike most unmarried workers, the men 
from their sixteenth or seventeenth year 
often lay by a little money, the owner of one 
farm stating that his cash payment on it rep- 
resented savings from his boyhood. The 
wife—nearly always older than her husband— 
generally works in the mill awhile after mar- 
riage ; and if children come, the pair have 
their furniture, at least, paid for, and, inde- 
pendent of the installment fiend, can better 
brook privation and narrow means. Fre- 
quently, no children come. It is a grave 
ethnic fact that many New Englanders of to- 
day bring into the world no offspring to suc- 
ceed them. The largest native-born family 
encountered contained five heirs, whereas al- 
most the only two Irish households boasted 
four and six respectively. Of native workers 
the majority are childless or have had but 
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one son or daughter,—a typical condition 
passing into a proverb in New England. 

Thus almost free from domestic cares, the 
wife earns an income of from $20 to $50a 
month, soon converted into a house and lot. 
I—a homeless wanderer—cast envious eyes on 
two especially attractive cottages adorning 
oneof the best streets, bay-windowed front and 
side, porches ample, the yards terraced, and 
acapacious barn suggesting new-mown hay 
andaspanking trotter. Eachcoveteddwelling 
proved to belong toa young mill operative at 
$9 a week, the wife in both cases childless and 
a wage-earner, yet finding time, in the sys- 
tematized, simple existence she leads, to 
make her surroundings orderly and sweet. 

Not always is the helpmeet allowed to toil, 
a fine sense of man’s duty as caretaker in- 
ducing some husbands to struggle single- 
handed under the severe privations entailed 
by rearing children on theincome of unskilled 
labor. Where savings were not made in early 
married life, debt is considered almost in- 
evitable until the little ones become gainful. 
Although good six-room cottages are rented 
by the mill-owners for $5.50 and $6 a month 
and separate houses in other localities cost 
from $6 to $10, yet evenin this favorable spot 
‘o support a family, however small, on $1.25 a 
day is possible only for the frugal and pru- 
dent; childless couples dependent on such 
a wage being forced to live with but scant 
margin. 

Any untoward occurrence, such as stop- 
page of the mill, plunges workers into debt, 
not to mention vicissitudes from illness com- 
mon in that severe climate. 

Intelligence and good address characterize 
the wives of most of all the mill operatives, 
their street garb, too, and that of their chil- 
dren being of excellent cut and material. 

In a few families—three among half a hun- 
dred—young children had been placed in the 
factory to eke out the scanty income and were 
thus deprived of school advantages, an occur- 
rence chiefly of the past, for most of the young 
folks now labor only in vacation and many 
not at all untiltheir sixteenth year. Two hun- 
dred dollars had already been saved by one 
lad of seventeen whose widowed mother was 
married again to a stripling just twenty-one. 

A notable feature in the mills is the num- 
ber of operatives who have acquired farms 
wholly or partly paid for, on whose produce 
the household lives at half the cost in village 
homes. ‘‘ We boarded the teacher,”’ explained 
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one of these land owners, chucking up his 
engine fires. 

‘*For how much ?”’ I inquired. 

‘‘A dollar and ninety-five cents a week and 
washin’ throwed in ’’—an answer not surpris- 
ing when inthetown the highest pricecharged 
students and adults for room and meals is 
from $2.50 to $3.25 a week, butter and eggs 
averaging 18 to 20cents the year round. 

Contributive to the general prosperity are 
the excellent habits of the men, not an intox- 
icated person being seen within a four weeks’ 
sojourn, though liquor in spite of prohibition 
was sold freely. 

The fact was noticeable that many men be- 
long to societies whose influence encourages 
good morals—the Masonic fraternity and the 
Odd Fellows, the latter paying valuable sick 
benefits and insurances. Ontwo mill pay-rolls 
covering each a full year only one unfortu- 
nate was marked as ‘‘trusted’’ for debt,—a 
disaster repeatedly befalling the spendthrift or 
overburdened operative in other manufactur- 
ing districts. 

To this sturdy, shrewd native element of 
workers has gravitated immigration of kin- 
dred fiber and quality, the Scotch, attracted 
by the nationality of the founders of one mill. 
Since like seeks like, the better class of Scotch 
factory labor locates here; but factory labor 
is detrimental to health, as the poor physique 
attests, parents and children having toiled in 
mills till shambling gait, narrow chest, and 
sickly pallor have become hereditary and 
fixed. Physically inferior to the native type, 
as respects intelligence, industry, and frugal- 
ity these newcomers compare favorably with 
the sons of the soil. The immigrant it is, 
who, until firmly rooted in the community, oc- 
cupies the mill cottages which are in a row and 
of the same color, comfortable and cheap, but 
beneath the ambition of the plucky Yankee 
who aspires to and attains what usually 
awaits the Scot of the second generation 
only,—individual home ownership and social 
prominence. 

One bushy-browed, canny Gaelic citizen 
spent a surprising portion of his income 
for books, producing with reverent pride a 
very handsome Bible just bought from a 
book agent for $12, to be handed down as an 
heirloom. A compatriot of his, beguiled by 
another plausible vender, purchased an ex- 
pensive atlas, heedless that only a scholar or 
specialist needs detailed references and forget- 
ting that Stanley and European wars upset 
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all boundary lines. If from one standpoint 
indiscreet, this literary taste is nevertheless 
hopeful, coupled with the fact that its owner 
wastes nothing on tobacco and has no pleas- 
ures beyond the monotonous round of village 
life,—a round in which all except a few rest- 
less young girls seemed to find wholesome 
human interest. 

Both an economic and a moral basis un- 
derlies the prosperity of this thriving factory 
town. The mill owners—making no claim 
to possess model surroundings, in fact neg- 
lecting to profit by the simple but studied de- 
vices used by some corporations with such 
admirable results in adorning the homes of 
their operatives—assume no credit for fur- 
nishing decent dwellings on reasonable terms 
or for keeping up a good tone among their 
workers. Fortunate in the material from 
which their employees are selected, free from 
the enticing rivalry of other industries and 
therefore able to retain the same laborers year 
after year, providing steady occupation with 
fair pay, these manufacturers, moreover, do 
not submerge humanity in greed for gain, but 
live and let live. 

Apart from the personal equation of the 
New England operative and the potentialities 
latent in the Puritan temperament, three 
causes explain the absence of grinding pov- 
erty and the high level of general welfare : 
discouragement of excessive, undesirable im- 
migration, freedom from the congestion of pop- 
ulation that characterizes large cities, and full 
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work from fair-dealing employers who can- 
not afford to be over-exacting. 

Contrasting this town with other New Eng- 
land manufacturing places no larger, where 
has appeared that inferior type of French 
Canadian from the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence, with his low scale of living, lack of ed- 
ucation, and clamor for occupation for himself 
and his fifteen children at any pay however 
small, the prosperity in this commonplace vil- 
lage seems more remarkable. Only six 
French names, and these anglicized almost 
beyond detection by a generation of residence, 
appear on both mill pay-rolls. The Irish- 
American and sprinkling of English opera- 
tives found here are also of good stock. 

Again, where crowding is needless and in- 
expedient and the industrial population so 
sparse that two jobs often seek the man in- 
stead of two men seeking the job, the dangers 
and evils incident to a congested metropolis 
have no play. Wages are fair, indeed, reck- 
oned from cost of living, higher than in gen- 
eral. In one mill, ordinary weavers average 
$35 a month, medium weavers $40, the best 
$50. Good feeling exists on both sides, not 
an unkind word being heard concerning the 
proprietors. 

Would that the urban influx might be con- 
trolled and the stream be distributed among 
country and village communities where life, 
far from being fierce struggle or hopeless 
apathy, is sustained by material comforts and 
gladdened by higher joys. 


COLOR AND CHINA PAINTING. 


BY LAURA A. FRY. 


gs ELL, dear, was it a success?” 
asked Mrs. Brayton, as Mar- 
garet returned from Miss Mor- 


gan’s four o’clock tea. 

** ‘Success?’ Yes, indeed ; and just see, each 
guest had a souvenir of the occasion, a dainty 
little cup decorated by Mary Morgan herself. 
She went to town only two months ago and 
joined aclass then forming to paint china, 
and now she is able to dothese exquisite 
things. We did little else this afternoon but 
admire her work, and Mary was so good in 
explaining how the tinting was done and 
about bright gold and dull gold and how the 
colors are burned in and lo! are fixed forever. 


‘‘When the tea was served, imagine the sur- 
prise to find our own initials in the bottom 


of the cups which had been handed us. It 
was a happy company, but Mary herself 
looked fairly radiant over our delight and 
said she hoped the cup would form the be- 
ginning of a collection to which each might 
add oneof her own handiwork. 

‘* She is so interested that she has bought 
a kiln and will burn her own china, declaring 
it a thing easy enough and quite worth while 
if one paints much or wishes to make origi- 
nal experiments. 

“It would need fair words indeed to de- 
scribe the different pieces of Miss Morgan’s. 
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collection. She seems to have drawn the 
coloring and tints from the sky and clouds. 
Flowers furnished the motifs for those em- 
bodiments of loveliness, not realistic flow- 
ers with thorny stems and crude green leaves 
that one might feel tempted to pick up and 
throw away, but designs suggestive of life, 
growth, color, and form in harmonious rela- 
tion to the things ornamented. 

““What a joy to use such china—what 
topics for table talk! Discuss your cups, 
your plates, your jugs, your jars, say I, and 
away with village gossip. Who cares 
whether the flowers on Mrs. So-and-so’s bon- 
net are the latest style or the feathers were 
curled over or—but there comes Mary and she 
will tell us all about how the work is done.”’ 

“What! this lovely dish for me?’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Brayton in surprise, as Mary 
Morgan, with a flush of color rivaling the 
shades of Pompadour and Rose du Barry on 
the bonbonniére she held in her hand, pre- 
sented the dainty trifle to her friend. 

““Yes,”? she replied. ‘‘Itis offered as an 
inducement for you to attempt the same kind 
of experimenting, and to satisfy my impa- 
tience I want you to promise to begin right 
away. Do not plead lack of training in 


drawing and coloring. Mytheory is that 
there are certain things, any one, every one, 
may do if she chooses. The mechanical ma- 
nipulation is only a matter of time and 


patience. Don’t you want to take down a 
few notes to help you at first ?”’ 

Mrs. Brayton quickly procured pencil and 
paper, and her enthusiastic teacher chatted 
on : 

“‘Colors come ready ground; tints come 
ready mixed—they are called grounding or 
tinting colors—and spread more easily than 
the rest. 

“It is a simple matter to tint a piece. You 
mix the colors with light-flowing oils, spread 
them thinly over the surface of the china and 
soften or blend the tint with a pounce, which 
may be made of fine silk tied over a ball of 
taw cotton. Then dry the paint quickly 
over an alcohol flame to prevent dust from 
adhering to it. 

‘‘ As to tints which may be selected for cer- 
tain things—that is a matter of taste. We 
may hardly say one color, shade, or tint is 
more suitable than another in the abstract, 
but to carry out: an idea one and one only 
has the preference. 

“To me it seems such an interesting ex- 
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periment to try all sorts of lovely schemes of 
decorations. Take for instance a lunch set. 
What pleasure to select first the color, then 
the motif for design, and to make the whole 
throughout in perfect harmony. 

‘‘Imagine a table covered with snowy 
linen, and set with delicate blue china of 
your own decorating ; in the center, in con- 
trast to the china, a bowl of pale pink roses, 
at each plate a card tied with a butterfly bow 
of blue ribbon, and you have a charming 
picture,—one which will furnish topics suffi- 
cient for a gossip-banishing conversation, 
the promoter of which should be looked 
upon in the light of a benefactress to her 
gentle sisters. 

‘*A pretty effect for plates and other flat 
dishes may be produced by painting the un- 
der side of the rim in some deep color and 
the upper side a pale shade of the same, into 
which may be worked a border pattern. The 
color under the edge will show a glow of the 
same tint, on a white cloth, producinga 
very beautiful effect. Bright carmine, car- 
nation, yellow, apple green, and blue are 
perhaps the prettiest. The same color should 
be used above and below. The designs may 
be conventional or natural, but in either case 
the color of the decoration should ke the same 
as the ground tint. 

‘‘Another idea for plates is to shade the 
edges with bright colors and burn them on, 
and adding patterns for gold in raised paste. 
After burning the paste, cover it with gold 
and dust gold over the color, being careful to 
get it heavy enough on the edge to make a 
clear gold line. Both color and gold should 
however fade entirely away at the inner line 
of the rim to produce an effect which is al- 
most iridescent. 

‘The paste for raised. gold is easily man- 
aged if ground well in water and afterward 
mixed with oil of tar. It should be burned 
before the gold is applied. 

“Gold comes ready prepared and is no 
more difficult to use than color. Perhaps the 
richest of all effects on china is produced with 
gold. But even gold should be considered 
somewhat from a color standpoint, too much 
or too little being equally out of place. 

“T have found that color as applied to 
china is not satisfactory or pleasing if clear 
or pure, for the effect is crude. Only soft- 
ened shades render artistic results. A study . 
of nature in her less pronounced moods 
helps greatly to cultivate the sense of color 
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harmonies. I think we should seek to per- 
petuate the pale rose of the dawn rather than 
the glorious red of sunset, the reflections of 
azure blue instead of the brilliant sky, the 
pale silver of the poplar leaf instead of the 
emerald grass, the veiled yellow of a butter- 
fly’s wing rather than the gold of the sun- 
flower. 


MUSIC LESSONS AT HOME OR IN A 


MUSIC LESSONS AT: HOME OR IN A SCHCOL. 


“But what a long lecture I am giving,” 
laughed Mary; ‘‘it surely is time for me to 
thank my audience for their kind attention 
and bow myself out. But first let us make 
an appointment for the initial meeting ofthe 
china painting club of which we three will be 
the charter members. To-morrow morning? 
Till then au vevoir.”’ 


SCHOOL. 


BY IRENE HALE, 


P “NHIS is a question which cannot well 

be answered positively in either way. 

Too much depends upon tempera- 

ment, individual need, and the state 

of the purse. The following questions must 
first be answered : 

I. The age at which serious study is be- 


n. 
II. Whether one is to study for pleasure 
or the profession. 

III. The length of time which the student 
can devote to the study of music. 

Then again, music schools differ. In the 
conservatories abroad the pupil has only 
class instruction ; i. e., she takes her lesson 
in the presence of several other pupils, and 
often outsiders, who have obtained permis- 
sion to listen to the lessons, or hospitiren 
as it is called in Germany. Of course the 
time devoted to each pupil is short—perhaps 
twenty minutes—and the ordeal of playing 
and being corrected before a little audience is 
trying to nervous girls. On theother hand— 
for those who are not hopelessly nervous the 
discipline of playing before the others is ex- 
cellent, and the benefit derived from listen- 
ing to their classmates and profiting from the 
corrections made upon them is great. Some- 
times excessive nervousness is permanently 
cured by this heroic method. 

In some of the American music schools 
each pupil, though in the school, has 
her lesson privately. The lessons are asa 
tule about three-quarters of an hour long. 
Sometimes other pupils of the same teacher 
sitin the room, but it is not the custom. 
With this system the student really combines 
the benefits of being in a music school, with 
the particular attention which teachers can 
give them in private lessons. 

In schools the pupil is obliged to pursue 


other studies besides her specialty. She di- 
vides her time in working at harmony, his- 
tory of music, and her instrument, and is 
expected to attend chorus and sight-reading 
classes. Of course all these studies are nec- 
essary in the education of a musician, and 
those who study for the profession should 
work at them in some way, either privately 
orina school. Naturally, while dividing 
one’s time between several studies, the prog- 
ress in any one is not sorapid. In private 
instruction the individuality of the pupil can 
be more developed, and her peculiar needs 
more carefully studied. 

The majority of music students in America 
begin serious study rather too late for the 
best results. Too often they goto Europe 
and try to crowd two years’ work into oneon 
that account, or are obliged to do so from 
pecuniary reasons. The greatest criticism 
made by teachers abroad on their American 
pupils is, that they try to accomplish every- 
thing in a very short spaceof time. This 
cannot produce the most thorough musi- 
cians, and only too often the result is nervous 
prostration or nerve trouble of some kind. 
Then if an instrumental pupil begins late, 
the work of disciplining the muscles is the 
harder. Those who begin young with good 
teaching, have of course a great advantage 
both in development of the hands and in the 
wear and tear on the nerves. 

To enter a conservatory when the musical 
education is begun very late and when the 
time for study is limited would neither be 
profitable nor satisfactory. Private instruc- 
tion would be better. The cultivation of the 
voice cannot be begun at as early an age as 
the training of the fingers, but I am talking 
to young women who have reached an age of 
reason. The subject of how, when, and where 
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children are to study I do not now consider. 

If a young woman is to make music merely 
an accomplishment, the question of going 
into a school or studying privately is not 
very important and might be decided by in- 
dividual inclination. In most cases private 
lessons would be preferable. 

If music is to be her profession the ques- 
tion is important. If she does not wish to 
enter a school, and can afford the greater ex- 
pense of private instruction in all the 
branches that are necessary to a thorough 
musical education, she could certainly in that 
way become a good musician. Of course she 
would not have the peculiar stimulus which 
pupils. feel in a school where others are striv- 
ing in the same paths. She would not have 
the discipline of playing ensemdle and in 
the pupils’ concerts at regular intervals. 

The question of length of time necessary 
for acquiring a thorough musical education 
would be decided in each case according to 
the talent, capacity, and perseverance. There 
isno royal road to musical learning, and 
those who try to learn twice as quickly as 
others, seldom succeed in reality, or if they 
apparently succeed, they pay for it in some 
way. Often they neglect all study except 
music, forgetting that there are other arts, 
and that there are books to read. 

To make a general rule I should say: If 
musical study is begun at a suitable age and 
the time for gaining a musical education is 
reasonably long, the experience and disci- 
pline gained in a music school, polished and 
developed afterward by private instruction, 
would be most desirable and satisfactory. 

In summing up I shall take a few cases and 
suggest the best course for each of them : 
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I. A girl who begins serious study for the 
profession at asuitableage, and with theexpec- 
tation of several years for study should enter a 
first class music school and work there for 
perhaps three years. The technique should 
then be developed and a pretty general 
knowledge of music be gained, and she 
should be well fitted to profit greatly from 
studying privately with one or more of the 
masters of her special art. She should be 
ready for polishing and developing her 
style, and she should then change from a pu- 
pil to an artist. 

II. A young woman who, having studied 
considerably, though only privately, wishes 
to fit herself more thoroughly for teaching 
but can devote only a year to it. Private 
lessons would be decidedly more advisable. 

III. A young woman having studied 
some time privately, wishes to devote three 
years to serious study for the profession. 
Here I should advise a year, or better, two 
years in a conservatory, and then a change 
of master with private instruction. 

IV. A young woman wishes to have two 
years of study rather late in life. She is sup- 
posed to have had some musical training in 
the past. I think in such a case private in- 
struction would be more satisfactory. 

With vocal students the matter is slightly 
different. Here the most important question 
is the teacher. In almost all cases private 
instruction is preferable. The voice is so 
delicate an instrument that the most careful 
handling is necessary. The teacher, if a 
good one, will study each voice minutely. 
Only the very best teachers should be trusted 
with a voice, and such ones should be em- 
ployed, in a music school or outside. 


OFFICE. 


BY ELLA LORAINE DORSEY. 


sion Office dates from the same year 

that saw the gates of the Patent Office 

opened to them, and the Commis- 
sioner who made the first appointment was 
Dr. Christopher C. Cox of Maryland, a gen- 
tleman of the old school, whose courtly man- 
ner and chivalrous attitude toward all woman- 
kind made Sir Charles Grandison seem a 
very possible personage. 


4 | \ HE employment of women in the Pen- 


This earliest appointee was Mrs. Sidney I. 
Lauck, the widow of a former Chief Clerk of 
the Pension Office and her commission, da- 
ting from April 1, 1869, is still in force. 

Now the rolls number four hundred and 


twenty-eight employees, the majority of 
whom are on duty in the Record and Certifi- 
cate Divisions, although the Board of Re- 
view and the Medical Divisions include a 
large quota, as do also the Eastern, Western, 
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Middle, and Southern adjudicating Divisions. 

The three ladies who have met with the 
most appreciative recognition as to salary 
and responsibility are Miss Chandler of Vir- 
ginia, Miss Hartwell of Ohio, and Miss 
Shirley of West Virginia. 

The first named is the daughter of the well- 
known Lucius Chandler of the Old Domin- 
ion; she was appointed in 1877, and she is 
assigned for special work in the Commis- 
sioner’s Office —the examination of Pension 
Certificates. 

The second was appointed in 1873 andis in 
the Certificate Division.. She is so thorough- 
ly qualified by her long experience, and so 
perfectly conversant with her work that the 
late Commissioner’s emphatic statement: 
‘*She is fit to be made Chief,’”’ is the uni- 
versal opinion. She is a small, slight woman, 
with soft waving hair of a bright bronze- 
brown and has hazel eyes so clear and true 
that strangers and children instinctively 
trust her as warmly as do her friends. Like 
so many in office she has borne on her slight 
shoulders the cares and burdens of those not 
directly dependent on her, filling the gaps in 
home ranks wherever trouble or death broke 
the circle, and always having a helping hand 


for any friend or acquaintance. 
The third—a singularly beautiful woman— 
was appointed in 1878 and has won her way 


grade by grade to her present position. She 
is so universally beloved that wherever she 
appears in the office her presence is hailed as 
a benediction. Her work is incessant and 
difficult, but she will assure you with the 
utmost sincerity that it is not really special, 
and in proof of it will say, ‘‘ All I have to do 
is to remember the names, faces, and ad- 
dresses of the two thousand clerks in the Pen- 
sion Office’’—for she makes out the pay rolls, 
and twice a month identifies to the disburs- 
ing officer the recipients of salaries, the ab- 


sent, and those who, being detained by sick- 


ness or otherwise, are obliged to send for 
their pay. It is a Herculean task of memory 
but she cheerfully insists, ‘‘ It is not much to 
do and it is subordinated by the still heavier 
work of the Chief.’’ She has fulfilled with de- 
votion every relation in her care-laden young 
life—daughter, sister, niece, and then in 
turn aunt and guardian of helpless orphan 
nieces and nephews. 

Such women make labor lovely and sweeten 
the atmosphere of daily toil. That there are 
so many whose lives are filled with a heroism 
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braver than that which carries a soldier to the 
cannon’s mouth—for fame and glory are his 
reward—makes the pride and pathos of De- 
partmental life in Washington. 

In the Pension Office as elsewhere the roll 
of interesting histories and personalities is a 
long one. Perhaps the best known figure is 
that of Mrs. Pickett, who was the second wife 
and is the widow of the famous Confederate 
whose charge at Gettysburg made the world 
wonder, that charge of which one of the sur- 
vivors told me a few years ago: 

‘* We swept up the hill in a burst of flame 
and a roar of guns that made every man for- 
get his body and feel like nothing so much as 
a furious soul driving through the circles of 
hell. On the crest the smoke cleared anda 
silence fell, more surprising than the whirl- 
wind of noise had been. I looked down the 
line of my company and counted five men 
standing ; I wasthesixth. ‘My God!’ I said, 
‘my God!’ And then we were four, for the 
color bearer was struck full in the forehead 
and dropped with the flag across his face. 
His brother leaped to catch him, but fel! 
too—the fifth of the brothers that went down 
that day. And I got these’’—pointing to 
the silver curls that covered his head. 

Mrs. Pickett was at Gettysburg a few years 
ago at the reunion of the Blue and Gray, and 
shook hands with such numbers of our sol- 
diers that her hand and arm were disabled for 
days after. Aseach would grip her fingers 
he would pay some sturdy compliment to her 
husband. ‘$he favorite one was: ‘‘ I had the 
honor of defending this place against your 
husband’s men, madame. The worst fight I 
was ever in and the pluckiest lot of Johnnie 
Rebs I ever struck.”’ 

Her son has the watch her husband wore 
from the time he graduated at West Point. 
On the front are crossed our flag and the 
colors of the Confederacy done in enamel ; on 
the inside of the cover and running all over 
the inner cover as well, are the names of all 
the battles in which he took part during his 
military career. There is not an eighth of 
an inch left uncovered and the wars include 
the Mexican, the Floridian, and the Civil. 

Contrasted with this dependent figure that 
now moves so slowly on its crutches is the 
alert self-reliant one of Miss Keumm of Ohio, 
whose early pupils hold her in such affec- 
tionate memory that they never fail to call 
on her in passing through thecity. As some 
one said: ‘‘Every body worth knowing in 
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this administration has been her pupil or is 
her devoted friend.’”’ Among them is the 
Hon. Calvin Brice, who insists that her 
teaching started him on the road to fame and 
landed him in the Ohio delegation. 

Another very attractive woman is Mrs. 
Jackson, whose husband was Postmaster 
General in the Hawaiian Cabinet. They are 
both held in such affectionate memory in the 
hearts of the Island people that when the 
majesties were here and were entertained by 
the State Department Mrs. Jackson was in- 
vited by the President and Mrs. Harrison to 
be one of the special party that went on the 
jaunts with them. 

Another is’ Miss Weeks of Louisiana, who 
is a daughter of a family once among the 
wealthiest in the old state. Their planta- 
tions covered hundreds of acres, and their 
slaves darkened the fields. Her mother’s 
kin includes names that have made Virginia 
history for many generations—that prince of 
vaconteurs Beverley Tucker being one of 
them. She is the recipient of many courte- 
sies and much affectionate attention from 
Mrs. Harrison, and is a frequent occupant of 
the White House carriage, as she is a favorite 
companion of the ‘‘ First Lady’s’’ drives. 

Another whose name was a power in the 
world of youth, wealth, and beauty is Mrs. 
Wysong, a daughter of Judge McClure of 
South Carolina, and a sister of Mrs. Pride, one 
of the most cultured and elegant women of 
the Palmetto State. Their little house here 
is a center for the best of the social life that 
drifts up from their old home, and the hos- 
pitality they exercise, although clipped per- 
force of its redundancies, is as gracious as it 
was when fortune favored them. 
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Another notable group includes: Mrs. 
Throckmorton, the mother and widow of the 
Cols. Throckmorton; Mrs. Gaston, the 
mother of the youngest Judge on the Ohio 
bench ; Miss Mohun, a brave and beautiful 
descendant of that Sir Reginald Mohun, 
whose valor and piety won him the ‘‘ Golden 
Rose’’—the only instance on record where it 
was conferred on one not of royal blood; 
Mrs. Barry, the widow of one of Gen. Crook’s 
staff officers ; Mrs. Rosillo, the widow of one 
of the Spanish Commissioners to the Cen- 
tennial ; Mrs. Simpkins, the sister of Senator 
Call; and Miss Scott-Smith, who is the best 
mathematician in the office. 

But indeed there are so many notable 
women in this Pension building that another 
pen sketch will be necessary to catch even a 
passing glimpse of them. 

Before closing this, however, I should like 
to add a line about two employees who are 
usually considered outside the bounds of his- 
tory and interest, but who by their fidelity 
have made a place in the hearts of those 
whom they daily and hourly serve,—‘‘ Buffy’’ 
the charwoman, and ‘Aunt Fannie’’ the 
dear old quadroon who has charge of the 
ladies’ cloak room. The first was the nurse 
of the late President Garfield’s children, and 
the latter is an institution. To her kind ad- 
vice many a young girl owes the avoidance 
of imprudent behavior in her new life with 
its strange surroundings ; aching heads are 
soothed by her ministrations ; pleurisies and 
pneumonias averted by her little fires and 
bottles of hot water; rips are sewn, stitches 
taken, and a placid patience opposed to tired 
nerves that is as good as a rubber buffer on a 
railroad car. 


OF DAKOTA. 


BY KATE CARNES. 


\ , / E are deeply and earnestly inter- 
ested in our sister women over the 

seas, and study with untiring en- 

ergy of ‘‘The Women of Persia,” 

the ‘‘Women in Armenian Villages’’ and 
their strange dress and manners. But we 
have in our midst women of more than 
equal interest to us, because, being more at 
home in this land of ours than we ourselves, 
they should have our first attention, being 


Americans in the first and best sense of the 
word. 

I refer to the women of the numerous small 
tribes of Indians such as the Cheyennes, 
Sioux, Ogalalla, Yanktons, and other tribes. 
The women of the different tribes do not dif- 
fer materially in personal appearance, all 
being rather below the average of other 
women in stature. 

In general they have small hands and 
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feet, which are often so perfectly shaped that 
they would cause almost a feeling of envy in 
the breast of many a ‘‘pale-faced’’ belle. 
Their hair is of raven blackness; when 
dressed for church in the two smooth strands 
close behind each ear, which is the universal 
style of hairdressing among them, one can- 
not imagine any thing more glossy or shin- 
ing. Some have an abundance of well-kept 
tresses, which beauty they fully appreciate. 
In dress they have changed for the worse, in 
regard to picturesqueness at least. Most of 
them wear what is known in Western terms 
as a ‘‘ squaw-dress,”’ it being of very simple 
cut, merely a sack-like gown wider at the 
hem than at the neck, material usually calico, 
but oftentimes of gorgeous color, such as 
bright green trimmed in red, and the fit of 
the dress of noconsideration ; and always, on 
warmest summer days, or coldest winter 
evenings, at home or abroad, folded in an 
oblong and drawn closely to the form, the in- 
dispensable shawl or blanket, the head with- 
out a covering of any kind. 

Last summer we saw on one of their féte 
days, three ideal Indian girls. They were 
daughters of a chief and their dresses were 
matvels of Indian art. The dresses were of 
buckskin and reached from neck to ankle, 
gradually widening toward the lower edge, 
with wide, flowing sleeves, all parts of the 
dress entirely covered with beautiful designs 
done in many colored beads of every shape 
and size, which threw off rainbow colors as 
they rode swiftly from place to place on their 
sleek little ponies. Suspended from their 
ears were bead ornaments perhaps three 
inches wide and reaching to the waist. Their 
moccasins and leggings were beaded to match 
their dresses and one could not desire a more 
beautiful or appropriate setting for the dusky 
beauty of nature’s children. 

In characteristics the Indian women differ 


in many respects from the Indian men. As* 


a rule the women are cheerful, good-natured, 
and almost too social for the good of their do- 
mestic arrangements. 

They are very hospitable toward their own 
race and consider no visit complete without 
having broken bread with a guest, no matter 
at what hour of the day the visit may be 
made. Some of the women are good cook§ 
and exceedingly neat but much as we should 
like to state it otherwise, those are excep- 
tions tothe general rule. 

Toward one another they are forgiving and 
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unselfish but careless or unthoughtful of the 
little kindnesses so necessary toward the 
sick, often leaving them to the care of any 
chance nurse if the care of them interferes 
with their inclination to go and come as 
they are continually doing. They have a 
keen sense of the ridiculous at any time or 
place and can be more sarcastic and con- 
temptuous than any people it has been my 
fortune to meet. There is a stolid endurance 
about them that makes them seem indifferent 
to pain or hardship, though they do not reach 
an advanced age, probably from the reason 
of their exposure to all kinds of weather 
while on their roving, gypsy expeditions, 
and so we do not often meet with an Indian 
woman who is too feeble from age to perform 
the work of a household. They have no sys- 
tem about their work and are seemingly very 
indolent about housework. But the unset- 
tled, nomadic life they lead is not conducive 
to settled habits or systematic arrangements 
of duties. The necessary comforts of the day 
or hour is their only incentive to duty. And 
they being still the slave and drudge of 
the men of the family circle we cannot won- 
der that they have not a great love for the 
home-making which is so dear to the heart of 
their American sisters. 

In the freqrert wanderings of the Indian it 
is the woman who finds the fuel and carries it 
on her back to kindle the fire and cook the © 
food for the ‘‘ noble red man’”’; she who pick- 
ets the ponies, makes and breaks camp, 
taking the tepees down and loading the 
wagons, and performs all work which we are 
accustomed to see performed by the men. The 
man is merely ornamental with them, and it 
has been their condition so long that there is 
no thought of another state of things nor 
word of complaint. 

On the reservations, when they are at 
home, they now have for each family a small 
log house, and the women like them better 
than the tepee, though we nearly always 
see a tepee standing near the house, and 
also a summer house built of poles and 
green boughs, the same being used as sleep- 
ing apartments during warm weather, it be- 
ing impossible for them to abandon entirely 
their free, out-door life. There is a strange 
fascination in their free, wandering life, 
and those who have in any way been asso- 
ciated with them, have been impressed with 
the fact that it is much easier to fall into their 
ways of living than to convert them to ours. 
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In the way of work it is wonderful to see 
the beauty and originality of the designs of 
their artistic work, which consists chiefly of 
bead-work on buck-skin or covering bottles of 
all shapes with their many-colored beads. 
They tan the buck-skin themselves and some 
are adepts in the art. Among them we find 
excellent glove-makers, and we also to our 
cost find them usually very keen, shrewd 
traders, having profited by their advanced 
civilization in the one particular at least of 
learning the value of a dollar. Under all 
circumstances we find them greatly opposed 
to speaking the English language ; not even 
when they understand it perfectly will they 
utter a word of it. The older women, of 
course, are without education, except in a few 
instances where they have acquired, by the 
aid of some educated younger person, a 
knowledge of reading in the Indian lan- 
guage. 

Their amusements are few. They havea 
great fondness for dancing and bathing. In 
public they are quiet and retiring in manners, 
but in their homes use more freedom of 
speech and action. 

There have been essential changes in the 
marriage customs in these days of churches, 
schools, and missionary workers. Formerly 
the bride was purchased by the groom for 
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ponies, cattle or groceries, the amount paid 
varying according to the purchaser’s wealth, 
or the bride’s worth and social standing, and 
now though they are married in accordance 
with the rites of the church of which they are 
members, we cannot say the morals have im- 
proved greatly or that they are truer to the 
marriage vows. In their religion they are 
earnest and reverent worshipers. At one 
agency we visited there are three denomina- 
tional churches, supported mainly by the 
Home Missionary Societies, each church pre- 
sided over by a resident minister. The Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian, and Catholic churches 
have a large membership each. The 
Episcopal services seem to have more attrac- 
tions for their rude natures than a less formal 
service. 

We had the pleasure of attending the 
litany service at the latter church one even- 
ing in the summer. The prompt, hearty 
responses from every one would have put to 
shame many a luke-warm congregation of 
worshipers in our own churches. 

Altogether the surroundings and the pic- 
ture left impressions never to be forgotten, 
and inspired one with a desire to give up all 
to work for the awaking souls before us. 
Heaven seemed very near with its over- 
shadowing love and rejoicing. 


GERMANY. 


THE WOMAN’S PETITION IN THE REICHSTAG AT WEIMAR, 


Translated from the '' Frauenberuf" for ‘' The Chautauquan.”’ 


In order to help women earn a livelihood and 
to benefit the health of many thousand German 
women and girls, the ‘‘German Women’s Re- 
form Union ”’ requests the Reichstag to take the 
proper steps for the admission of woman to the 
practice of medicine in the German Empirej 
which already has been done in most other civil- 
ized states; and to this end, to make possible 
woman’s admission to the study of medicine in 
the German universities. 


P | \ HE discussion which followed the pres- 


entation of this petition to the Reichs- 
It is not 


tag was long and sharp. 

our intention, however, to report the 
full formal proceedings of that body regard- 
ing the matter, but simply to select the lead- 
ing thoughts from a few of the speeches 
made on both sides, and thus present a fair 
view of the question. 


We quote first from Deputy Schrader’s 
opening speech : 

It is already recognized that, according to 
the trade regulation, women as well as men, 
are authorized to practice medicine. Itis 
also recognized that women are not permit- 
ted to go through the training necessary to 
establish them in the profession. 

Since the trade regulation prescribes that 
man and woman shall be given equal rights 
in the practice of this calling, it is a simple 
matter of duty that the government ought to 
establish equal facilities for both sexes in the 
acquirement of the preparation necessary for 
the work ; for otherwise they act against the 
lawful regulation which recognizes both 
women and men. 

According to the trade regulation as issued 
by the Bundesrath, the real test of ability 
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rests on the final examination, and this final 
examination is conducted in such a manner 
that there will be no difficulty in adapting it 
to women students. The oral, the written, 
and clinic examinations can be taken with- 
out difficulty by women. The real difficulty 
lies in the previous study courses. Theman- 
agement simply require the candidate for the 
study of medicine first to present a testimo- 
nial of fitness given by some good college. 
It is not necessary for him to have attended 
the college ; it suffices that he receive from it 
a testimonial of his fitness—and up to this 
time no college has been found to confer 
upon a woman such a testimonial. 

The second difficulty is, as now promises 
to be the case, that the previous examination 
test will be done away with, and the study, 
or at least a part of it, must be undertaken in 
the German universities ; and German uni- 
versities, to my knowledge, hitherto have not 
admitted women. But this difficulty, too, 
can be evaded. The Bundesrath is in a posi- 
tion to grant the same privileges to those ed- 
ucated at foreign universities as to those edu- 
cated at home. There is another way, cer- 
tainly more convenient forthe Empire. The 
Bundesrath, exercising full control in the 


division of Alsace-Lorraine, could pass a law 
requiring the Strassburg University to 
adopt regulations enabling women to study 
medicine there. 

As to woman’s ability to practice medi- 


cine, it is generally recognized. 
lands she is actively employed in this capac- 
ity, and is said by capable men to conduct 
her practice entirely satisfactorily. But by 
German women, no sort of stand has been 
gained in this profession. The main reason 
for this is, that a greater share of the Ger- 
man medical circle is opposed to woman’s 
entrance into this calling. 

You may be convinced that if any serious 
objections had arisen against the previous 
practice of this calling by women they would 
have come into publicity long ago; in- 
deed, even in Germany there are women who 
are practicing this calling, but they have not 
the recognition accorded to men. Still I 
know that they compare favorably with the 
students from men’s colleges, and they are 
sometimes even taken into consultations, and 
in every point they show themselves com- 
petent. Hence this argument is broken. 

Another argument is, that women are not 
only capable for this calling, but they are 
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also needed in it. It isso commonly recog- 
nized that it hardly needs demonstration, 
that in some maladies women and girls are 
better treated by women physicians ; and in 
many cases woman's specific qualities of care 
and nursing are of great importance. 

Objections of overwork and of unfavorable 
surroundings are raised in woman’s own in- 
terest ; that the work is too hard, and she al- 
ready has it hard enough, and it would take 
her into unfit places; but I believe we can 
trust this question to woman herself. We 
cannot deny that in our social arrangements 
we have unhesitatingly assigned to her many 
heavy duties. Certainly, the activity of an 
authoress or of a good actress is more strain- 
ing and fretting than the work of a physi- 
cian. So this objection is of no weight. 

Respecting woman’s admission to the uni- 
versities, it is objected that the tone which 
prevails among the students is not fitting for 
the society of woman ; also that the compan- 
ionship of woman would be detrimental to 
the other students. But these are things 
over which other lands have triumphed. 

Woman’s study in the university certainly 
is not harmful to the university, and if the 
tone should change,it would be a good thing 
to banish many improprieties now existing. 
If you turn to the more cultured English 
company you will quickly perceive the en- 
nobling influence upon society of this higher 
education of woman. 

The common discussions familiar to every- 
body, such as, woman belongs to the home, 
and the like, have nothing whatever todo 
with this question. The number of women 
who would pursue earnest study is not great, 
and you may rest assured that women who 
devote themselves to earnest study are much 
more worthy of home and family than those 
who squander their lives in frivolity. 

+ In Deputy Orterer’s address the following 
remarks are found : 

We have, to be sure, a large number of in- 
tellectual women of deep and broad culture, 
to whom the practice of medicine would pre- 
sent no greater difficulties, perhaps, than to 
the greater proportion of men physicians. I 
grant, too, that there are circumstances in 
which the services of a woman physician are 
desirable and necessary for women. These 
circumstances lie so plainly at hand that 
they need no further discussion. It has been 
shown that in Russia, England, and Amer- 
ica there are great numbers of women physi- 
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cians. Nevertheless, I can never give my 
consent to extend further this struggle, and 
generally to increase the pressure in the med- 
ical profession, which would result from 
opening the entrance to women. 

If you create the possibility that woman 
through the college or preparatory school 
can attend the university without further 
ceremony, I fear the greatest calamity from 
over-crowding. If you give woman entrance 
to the university, you must give her also the 
possibility of practically serving the state 
later in life to a much wider extent than for- 
merly. Then it is certain there will be much 
greater danger to the state. We have evi- 
dence of this in Russia, a representative land 
of woman’s high culture. You know what 
resulted there. Those dangerous and out- 
breaking elements were found largely among 
the women students. 

Deputy Bebel said: It is incontestable, that 
in wide circles of women, the necessity exists 
for social self-dependence and independence. 
The single fact which especially concerns us 
in Germany is, that according to the last 
census the number of women in the state ex- 
ceeded the number of men by far more than 
a million—this single fact compels a mass of 
women who eannot fulfill the so-called nat- 
ural calling of wife and mother, to gain an 
independent position in life. Itis in this so- 
called educated class, that when fortune 
fails, woman’s social condition is saddest ; 
she cannot marry for lack of money, and yet 
she must live. Itis not among the women 
of the common people that these matters are 
urged; but, as has been said, among the 
women of the higher classes, who in conse- 
quence of their sad social position are often 
constrained to employ their abilities and nat- 
ural talents in new fields. They ask above 
all things to be able like the men tocomplete 
their studies in the universities. They wish 
to fit themselves to turn to advantage their 
powers and abilities in the higher callings. 

From decade to decade the demand will 
continue to grow more pressing. The com- 
pany of women in the higher classes who de- 
mand this admission will be always greater ; 
and from this outlook it is foolish to think 
that it you pass the question over now, it 
will be discharged for all time. 

There is no doubt that a large percentage 
of the young men who devote themselves to 
study only because it appears proper for their 
tank, would do better to stay away from the 


universities, for what they not infrequently 
do there has very little to do with higher 
aims and a desire for higher education. In 
very many cases it is only respect for posi- 
tion, respect for social claims, which induces 
them to attend the universities a few years. 
Finally, of necessity, they pass an examina- 
tion, often to enter, incapable, the service of 
the state and country. If the competition of 
women would serve as a goad to interest 
these young men in their studies, that alone 
is a great advantage which would result from 
the admission of women to the universities. 
In regard to the other question, I would 
call attention to the fact, that thousands and 
thousands of women are educated in this line 
to serve as nurses. 

Deputy Hultzsch opposes: Of course, if 
once we open the medical course to women, 
there soon will be alsowomen Ph.D’s, LL.D’s, 
etc. Deputy Dr. Harmenig has dictated what 
justicedemands. But justicedoes not demand 
that all shall be dealt with alike. Justice de- 
mands for woman what is becoming to her 
and for man what is becoming tohim. We 
know that nature has prescribed for woman 
her circle of work ; it is the home and the fam- 
ily, but not conflict with the world, its pas- 
sions and tumult. If we tear woman from her 
prescribed circle, family life will go to ruin, 
for its training will be lost, and as a result we 
shall see a distorted and overstrained youth. 

Deputy Rickert spoke next: I deplore the 
speech of the preceding gentleman because 
in it he offered an explanation in the name 
of his party. Surely, this is not a party 
question. Neither do you kill the question 
with your ridicule. We have not asked that 
women shall vote and come into Parliament. 
That is not the aim of this petition. As 
soon as you hear of woman’s rights, you 
picture woman as she is portrayed in would- 
be witty journals. This is preposterous. 

It is a fact that in America, England, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Italy, these questions 
are solved. The queen of Italyand the queen 
of Roumania already have their woman phy- 
sician for the court ; these noble women have 
recognized the expediency of the demand. 

The social side of the question is this: 
there are millions of the human race who 
have a right to desire this education, which 
enables them if they hunger, to earn bread, 
and no one has any right to turn them off. 
This is a question of justice, of humanity, of 
equal rights for both sexes. 
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“SOCIAL ASPECTS OF AMERICAN 
LIFE.” 


Ir is dangerous for a man to undertake too 
great a task for hisabilities. This sentiment 
is forcibly suggested by a perusal of ‘‘ Social 
Aspects of American Life,’’ a three-thousand- 
word article in 7he Contemporary Review 
from the pen of Hamilton Aide. Hedeclares 
that he will avoid social questions as dis- 
cussed by Mr. Bryce in his ‘‘ American Com- 
monwealth,’’ and yet he discusses noneother 
than social questions ; he fails quite signally 
to treat with clearness of insight our social 
structure and has literally no penetration of 
judgment as to the social character of our 
church life. 

New York City, he claims, is in the hands 
of the Irish ; Cincinnati is ruled by the Ger- 
mans; New Orleans by the French and 
Italians ; and in California, he says, we find 
whole quarters of the cities and occasionally 
a village inhabited by the Chinese. This is 
the fund of information he supplies concern- 
ing the mixed population of the cities 
named ; no other nationalities are mentioned 
and no census given, so that his uninformed 
English readers would be led to think that 
these great American cities were composed 
only of the particular foreigners he mentions. 
Readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN have the 
facts in a series of articles we have been pub- 
lishing for several years on the foreign pop- 
ulations of America and will not be misled 
by Mr. Aide. 

He repeats the often made statement, ‘‘ The 
true American cannot understand the delight 
of repose.”” It depends on where one is and 
whom one sees in America when one tries to 
believe this old saw. The statement should 
be verified by careful investigation before it 
is accepted as a fair setting of our social con- 
dition. Sunday is a day of repose to the 
American people; it has always been used 
in this way as a day of rest, of quiet, and of 
worship ; it comes to our social, business, and 
laboring people as a day of respite from the 
exciting and harrowing experiences of the 
active life they lead six days in the week. 
But long ago there were imported from the 
eastern side of the Atlantic erroneous ideas 


and customs as to the observance of the Sab- 
bath day ; as a logical result of the influx of 
foreign population, this day of rest for the 
American people is being changed into one 
of disquiet and activity in social life. 

If the American people are intense and ac- 
tive, it is in business enterprises rather than in 
social life. European peoples, especially the 
English, French, and Germans, have a larger 
number of holidays than are found in the 
American calendar. These days are used, not 
for repose, but social life. The European Sab- 
bath is the time for a varied and active social 
life such as is offensive in large part to true 
Americans. From the time the Pilgrims 
landed on Plymouth Rock, true Americans 
have argued and prayed and fought against 
European customs for a Sabbath in which 
they understood they could find the delight 
of repose, but the invasion from beyond the 
the sea continues, and our Sabbath of repose 
is threatened only by immigration. 

The churches have the finest type of social 
lifein America ;it is intelligent and religious, 
without sham or nonsense, and it is an inspir- 
ing force in our civilization. With this con- 
dition of society in full view, Mr. Aide seized 
upon two theatrical entertainments given by 
two Methodist Episcopal churches in Col- 
orado and an advertisement of ‘‘ Oysters for 
sale ’’ ina Baptist chapel, and without expla- 
nation or modification presented the English 
people with a description of these affairs to de- 
fine and picture what is the quality of social 
life in the churches of our Western States. The 
thoughtful reader of his essay will upon re- 
flection, observe that hespent only six months 
in this country and that he evidently did not 
get a view of church social life by attending 
a preaching service or prayer meeting, an ec- 
clesiastical assembly or a convocation of 
ministers, but from a newspaper advertise- 
ment of a church supper and two concerts and 
recitation entertainments given by young 
people. 

It is singular that a great magazine ed- 
ited with so much skill as is 7he Coniem- 
porary Review could be deceived into pub- 
lishing an article that is so weak in its ob- 
servations and unfair in itsstatements. It is 
explained by the fact that the author says, 
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“Foreigners in all countries are too apt to 
form hasty conclusions from one or two in- 
stances and pronounce very decided opinions 
on this insecure basis. I havetried to avoid, 
even in my own mind, doing this’’; but, alas 
for the weak powers of observation, the au- 
thor failed to do more than treat of the lighter 
and more trifling matters connected with so- 
cial life in America and when he ‘“‘tried’’ he 
failed to avoid doing injustice even in his own 
mind. The chapters on social life in Mr. 
Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth,’’ having 
gone out among the English people long 
before this number of 7he Contemporary Re- 
view, willserve as an antidote for the mis- 
takes of ignorance and wrongs of injustice 
by the contributor, Mr. Aide. 


THE TREND OF FICTION. 


WHEN the art of fiction was in its infancy 
on this side of the Atlantic it naturally drew 
its form and its essentials from the romance 
of England, and our earlier critics were quick 
tonote that this tendency toward mere imi- 
tation was enervating. Edgar A. Poe, an 
erratic, but, in the main, clear-sighted man, 
was among the first of our writers to insist 
that American fiction-makers should be en- 
couraged to write from an American point of 
view and that our critics should have the 
courage to speak without reference to foreign 
standards and with absolute independence of 
spirit. It was, however, much easier to advise 
than to profit by the advice ; Poe himself was 
not quite free from alien influence in his critical 
utterances. Indeed it has been the most nat- 
ural thing in the world for us to fall into 
European fashions in art as we have in fash- 
ions of dress. 

Since Dickens died English influence has 
grown weak in our fiction-making. George 
Eliot, although she has been and still is 
greatly admired here, cannot be said to have 
lentany great inspiration to American novel- 
ists. Ourcurrent romance isclearly referableto 
French models and this gives us the clue to 
the decided trend of our fiction to-day. From 
one point of view this tendency of our story- 
literature is not surprising ; for it cannot be 
denied that the art or rather the workman- 
ship displayed in the French novel is far su- 
perior to that which marks the novels of any 
other country. Daudet, Maupassant, Viaud, 
Zola, and many other Parisian writers have 
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shown what literary art and dramatic cun- 
ning can do to make evil subjects and for- 
bidden colors attractive, even fascinating, 
to pure minds. The fame of these men and 
the exceeding brilliancy of their performances 
have had an intoxicating effect upon the pres- 
ent younger generation of American writers. 
In a word the most marked tendency in fiction 
at present is toward the French model wherein 
unholy love and indelicate allusions, coarse 
experiences and debasing domestic relations 
are made the accent points of interest. 

The qualities most admirable in the novels 
most read to-day are elegant diction and su- 
perbcoloring. It is true that at these points 
our writers are superior to Scott, Dickens, or 
even Thackeray; but they lack the broad grasp 
of life, the hearty, hopeful sympathy with 
heroic endeavor, and that fine, deep, dramatic 
insight which are the glory of those master 
romancers. In trending toward the finer fin- 
ish of the French models the literature of fic- 
tion is rapidly losing that which has made 
the plays of Shakspere and the novels of Scott 
universally acceptable and altogether whole- 
some reading. 

The study of French fiction would be excel- 
lent training if the student could safely brace 
himself against the insidious influence of the 
immorality which is made so seductive in it. 
The art of Maupassant, for example, is almost 
perfect if we can separate it from the subjects 
it deals with; but young readers, who are 
also budding writers, are too apt to take it 
for granted that the art includes and is largely 
dependent upon these impure subjects for its 
distinctive fascination. This mistaken view 
leads to imitation and imitation always repro- 
duces and accentuates the most objectionable 
features of the things imitated, as is plainly 
to be seen in the novels of our American 
‘analytical realists’’ who have taken Balzac 
as their master and model; they have done 
no more than imitate his tediousness in lin- 
gering over petty details without finding the 
secret of his superb romancing power. 

One of the strongest tendencies of fiction at 
present is toward usurping the highest place 
in the attention of readers. We hear it said 
that novels are becoming the teachers of the 
people in a large degree ; but we doubt if, in 
the broadest sense, fiction is really instruc- 
tive as much as it is destructive. That it 
might be made, and that a fair portion of it 
is, delightful recreation in the reading cannot 
be denied. Indeed the chief value of romance 
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isin its recreative influence on the reader. 
We need intellectual play as much as we need 
physical play and the good wholesome novel 
furnishes it in acceptable form. Like the 
products of art in other fields of effort, fiction 
appeals or should appeal directly to the sense 
of the beautiful, the pure, the true, and in do- 
ing this should strengthen our faith in life 
and deepen our sympathy with humanity. 

Good fiction may be said to build rather 
than teach ; bad fiction destroys; in either 
case what we receive, whether wholesome or 
poisonous, is taken in by absorption more 
than by theordinary processof learning. At 
best fiction-reading is play, healthful if pure, 
deadly if impure. If we play in pure air at 
harmless sports we derive great benefit ; if we 
play in foul air and at wicked sports we de- 
stroy ourselves. 

The proper view to take of fiction-writing 
is that it must be, that it actually is, one of 
the arts of pleasing—that it is a method of 
furnishing the human mind delectation and 
recreation ; and the reading of fiction cannot 
be separated from its most obvious and gen- 
eral use, the satisfaction it affords to the mind 
that is in search of both pleasure and recrea- 
tive activity. 

At first thought this may seem a low stand- 
ard by which to measure this great literary 
product—this vast body of romance ; but a lit- 
tle careful study will show that after all it is 
no small thing to furnish a large part of the 
higher delight which flows from art into the 
heart of mankind. Art is a teacher so far 
as association with its forms molds our char- 
acter. We grow ina certain degree like what 
wecontemplate. Wecannot evade the sub- 
tle influence of environment. What is pessi- 
mistic, gross, impure, cannot be handled, con- 
templated, sympathized with, and yet leave 
no trace in our growth and form of life. The 
genial, the hopeful, the pure, must, when as- 
sociated with our thoughts in work or in 
play, send an element of geniality, hopeful- 
ness, and purity into the substance of our 
character, so to speak. If this is true we 
must condemn fiction that is not pure and 
ennobling. 

If the question is asked: What part of our 
reading should be the perusal of novels and 
stories? thebest answer is that it should bear 
about the same relation to serious literary 
study that physical recreation, wholesome 
play, bears to the labor of life by which we 
earn our bread. 


EDITOR'S OUTLOOK. 


WHAT HAS BEEN GAINED BY THE RE- 
CENT RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES. 


THE present theological agitation is the 
result of causes which have long been ope- 
rating in the religious world, and simultane- 
ously in England, Germany, and the United 
States ; but the immediate occasion of it in 
this country was the demand which sprang 
up in the Presbyterian Church for the re- 
vision of the Westminster Confession with a 
view to softening the severe Calvinism of its 
articles relating to predestination more par- 
ticularly. This sentiment found expression 
several years ago in overtures from some 
presbyteries, but their number was few, and 
the subject attracted little attention until 
the demand grew so loud and so pervasive 
that the General Assembly was obliged to 
give it heed and refer it to the consideration 
of the presbyteries as a whole. Then the 
Westminster Confession, which had been 
little known to the Presbyterian laity of 
this generation, became a book for general 
study. Booksellers who had never sold a 
copy before began to receive many orders for 
the volume, and the secular newspapers were 
tempted to enter into the discussion of the 
statement of faith drawn up by the Westmin- 
ster divines at the period when elaborate and 
metaphysical expositions of doctrine were in 
fashion. 

At about the same time when the Presby- 
terians were finding it hard to believe in their 
ancient Confession of Faith as an entirety 
the Rev. Dr. Heber Newton of New York 
was tearing to pieces the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Episcopalians in the most ruthless 
way. He was preaching that theology is an 
evolution, ever changing and ever advancing, 
which church dogmas may retard but cannot 
prevent. His theory seemed to be that as 
the dogmas were made by men they can be 
modified by men as enlightenment grows 
greater and spiritual insight deeper ; that as 
Christianity is the flower blossoming on the 
stalk of the old Judaism, so out of the Chris- 
tianity of the present will grow a more and 
more perfect development and understanding 
of the religion taught by Jesus. The preach- 
ing of such doctrines drew about Dr. Newton 
men who had been distinguished as the foes 
of orthodoxy. Faces began to appear in his 
Episcopal Church which formerly had been 
seen in the hall where Mr. O. B. Frothingham 
proclaimed so eloquently his devitalizing ag- 
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nostic philosophy. They were strange views 
to come from an Episcopal pulpit, and yet 
they served, undoubtedly, to kindle some 
warmth of religious spirit in breasts which 
had been chilled by Mr. Frothingham’s icy 
negations. But strict Episcopalians were 
scandalized by such utterances, and they 
soughtto silence Dr. Newton. Bishop Potter 
is a prelate of great tact, and he calmed 
the opposition of the Protestants and pre- 
vented troublesome and perhaps dangerous 
controversy by begging the preacher to be 
more cautious in the expression of his 
views. 

Thus quiet was secured for several years, 
and Dr. Newton fell into comparative insig- 
nificance. At least, he was no longer a cause 
of discord in the New York diocese, though 
he never pretended to change his convictions 
in any respect. Then the Rev. Mr. Mac- 
Queary of Ohio published a book, which, 
strangely enough, would have aroused little 
or no controversy in the Episcopal Church 
except for its denunciation by Bishop Potter 
himself. Mr. MacQueary questioned the vir- 
gin birth of our Lord and rejected the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body as taught in 
the Apostle’s Creed; but probably his views 
would have been passed by as the vagaries 
of a young man, if Bishop Potter had not 
written a letter to an Episcopal paper censur- 
ing his selection as a speaker at the Church 
Congress at Philadelphia, a purely voluntary 
association of no ecclesiastical authority. 
Probably he was invited simply for the sake 
of making a more varied program. As the 
result of the Bishop's letter Mr. MacQueary 
was brought to trial and convicted as a 
heretic, and new fuel was thus added to the 
flames of the religious controversy, in which 
the public generally had begun to take a keen 
interest. His conviction, as a matter of 
course, revived the outcry against Dr. New- 
ton, from whom Mr. MacQueary declared 
that he had obtained the philosophical prin- 
ciples on which he proceeded. Thus Bishop 
Potter’s letter came back to vex him, and he 
had a heresy case on his own hands. 

Dr. Newton seems to have no fear of the 
ordeal of an ecclesiastical trial, and perhaps 
he might come out of it with less harm than 
the Episcopal Church itself would suffer. 
That Church includes so wide a variety of 
theological opinions in its ministry, extend- 
ing from extreme ritualism to simple evan- 
gelicalism, and from orthodoxy to the limit 
I-Aug. 
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of pure rationalism, that it is hard to tell 
where a vigorous hunt for heresy might end. 
Even the Rev. Phillips Brooks, its most illus- 
trious pulpit orator, is assailed as heretical 
in his tendencies and his election as Bishop 
of Massachusetts has been hotly opposed on 
that account. Ritualistic practices have been 
carried to the verge of Romanism, if not ac- 
tually far into Romanism, by a party which 
seems to be increasing in power at New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, 
and elsewhere. If, therefore, theological con- 
troversy once got full headway in the Episco- 
pal Church, it would be likely to spread far and 
wide and provoke numerous partisan con- 
flicts; and for that reason Dr. Newton seems 
to be in no anxiety as to the result, so far as 
he is concerned individually. 

Prof. Charles A. Briggs has been for many 
years a professor in the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York, and until recently his 
theological views have never been assailed in 
the Presbyterian Church, which has prided 
itself in him as one of its most distinguished 
scholars. Heis a man of great learning and 
deep piety, but he is impatient under the criti- 
cism of men whose knowledge of the subjects 
to which he devotes himself is sometimes as 
superficial as hisown is profound. Hence 
when he began to be attacked because of his 
methods of Biblical interpretation he showed 
his contempt for his critics too openly. One 
good man lost his temper ; but the provocation 
was great. Hecould talk with calmness to 
scholars, but the ignorance of the people who 
misunderstood him excited his wrath, and 
he said in his heat what seemed very heret- 
ical. But, at the bottom, we imagine that Dr. 
Briggs is a good Presbyterian, a believer in 
the Bible, and a man who is conscientiously 
striving to make the veneration for the Scrip- 
tures more reasonable and less superstitious. 
The faith is not in danger from sucha man as 
he. He may knock over some dogmas, but 
the foundation will be unimpaired. Heis a 
devout man, spiritual and on the side of the 
Church as against its foes. Moreover, he is 
sustained by the Board of Directors of the 
Seminary, all of them stanch Presbyterians, 
pillars of the Church, and bountiful givers to 
all its benevolences. Very probably, and as 
a matter of legal necessity, the present formal 
compact between the Seminary and the Gen- 
eral Assembly will be dissolved, the counsel 
of the school questioning the power of the 
board to make such an arrangement ; but the 
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Seminary is likely to remain a Presbyterian 
school of theology, attended in the future, 
as it has been in the past, by students of va- 
rious evangelical denominations, drawn 
thither by the distinction of the corps of pro- 
fessors whom its magnificent endowment en- 
ables it to obtain. 

The passage of the Rev. Dr. Bridgman from 
the Baptist to the Episcopal Church is not an 
event of much significance. He probably 
prefers the Episcopal order and liturgy ; for 
as to the doctrine of reprobation, the two de- 
nominations are in substantial agreement. 
Such a transfer of ecclesiastical allegiance 
would have provoked only casual comment 
at another time. He seems not to have been 
at ease as a Baptist, and there is no indica- 
tion that he is the leader of any movement 
which will trouble the Baptists. He has no 
followers, but goes away by himself whither 
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his individual tastes and predilections lead 
him. His revolt against the bitterest expla- 
nation of the punishment for sin is not pecu- 
liar to him. It is quite general. 

We may therefore conclude that by the 
present theological controversy nothing has 
been settled, though it has shown that the se- 
verity 6f the old theological doctrines is 
yielding under the influence of the sweeter 
religious sentiment now prevailing. But 
when before in the history of Christianity 
were its cardinal principles so generally dis- 
cussed as now? The controversy has made 
religion the great subject of conversation and 
discussion even among men who before had 
no place for religion in their thoughts. Every 
newspaper is now a religious organ. Every- 
body isatheologian. That is the great gain, 
the glorious fruit of the controversy now go- 
ing on. 


EDITOR’S NOTE - BOOK. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION has no better op- 


portunity than is furnished in the ‘‘ Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle.’’ If by 
University Extension is meant a course of 
reading in the home, then the C. L. S. C. 
provides it; if it asks for a course of lectures 
on literary and scientific, historical and prac- 
tical subjects, the opportunity is furnished in 
the Local Circles ; if it designs to promote 
the study of the languages, the C. L. S. C. 
graduate may find in the Schools of Corres- 
pondence and in the Chautauqua College of 
Liberal Arts the facilities already provided. 
Indeed, all students whose desire for culture 
and knowledge prompts them to adopt a plan 
of education may turn with hope to the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
which has been tried by a great multitude of 
people and has always been found helpful and 
profitable as a system of home education. 
Dr. Herbert B. Adams says, ‘“‘ Experience has 
shown that the best opportunity for Univer- 
sity Extension is at Chautauqua itself and in 
the nearly sixty Chautauqua Summer As- 
semblies.’’ 


THERE is a renewal of the old conflict in 
the political world and especially in the po- 
litical press, over the new order of things in 
the National Government. The President 
and his Cabinet do not remove every man 


from office or a clerkship who does not hold 
the same political faith asthe administration. 
This does not please the men who make pol- 
itics a profession; therefore the bosses and 
party managers antagonize the President’s 
policy. Mr. Cleveland was lenient to the 
Mugwumps who held office in his time; 
President Harrison is making a record for 
civil service in some places, but the machine 
politicians want all the spoils and they seek 
to create discontent, talk about civil service 
being a failure, and presume to teach the peo- 
ple that political bosses are statesmen. The 
growth ofa true public sentiment will keep 
competent and faithful men in office, making 
changes only for unfaithfulness, incompe- 
tency, or immorality. 

THE multiplicity of grand jury investiga- 
tions in cases of alleged violation of the 
interstate commerce law is beginning to 
excite the apprehensions of not only the 
shippers and railroad managements but the 
general public as well. The passage of the 
interstate commerce act was regarded by 
many as being the solution of the perplexing 
problem of railway tariffs and methods. 
Having provided the remedy, at the best an 
experiment, the result seems to have been a 
relaxation of public watchfulness. If the 
interstate commerce act is to serve the pur- 
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pose for which it was at first intended, and 
escape becoming a dead letter, the work of 
the commission must be facilitated by the 
granting of new powers, supported by in- 
creased legislative acts. 

THE transfer of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
from the War Department to the Department 
of Agriculture and its assumption of a civil- 
ian character will serve to increase its value 
to the public, and especially to the farmers of 
the country. The selection of Mark W. 
Harrington, the professor of astronomy at 
the University of Michigan, and editor of 
The American Meteorological Journal, as 
chief of the Bureau, is a good indication of 
its future efficiency. The work of the Bureau 
will be extended and made more valuable to 
general interests and with the aid of the 
trained scientists and the large corps of men 
engaged in the special work of the Agricul- 
tural Department, the farmers of the country 
will be given much practical information. 

THE impression has for a long time pre- 
vailed that the manufacture of tin-plate in 
the United States was an impossibility, ow- 
ing to atmospheric conditions. It has de- 
veloped recently that the only drawback to 
the successful operation of the industry is in 
the lack of skilled American labor and im- 
proved appliances. For years more than 
three-fourths of the Welsh output has found 
its way to the American market. From 
American consumers these same Welshmen 
have been paid, in twenty-five years, $320,- 
000,000. In addition to being the chief sup- 
port of the tin-plate manufacturers of the 
districts of Wales, Americans have been pay- 
ing from 60 to 100 per cent more than a fair 
price. American enterprise will not be slow 
to take advantageof the opportunities offered 
in the favorable climatic conditions, and the 
exceptional natural resources, aided by 
wholesome protective legislation. 


To the thoughtful student of the history 
of the colored race, there is presented by 
Francis A. Walkera highly interesting prob- 
lem in the following figures: ‘‘ The first cen- 
sus in 1790 found the colored population of 
the country 757,208. The cen3us of 1810, two 
years after the abolition of the slave trade, 
found this element numbering 1,377,808.’ 
He further states that while the total popu- 
lation of the country has, during the century, 
increased sixteen fold, the colored element has 
increased but ten fold. In 1790 the colored 
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element constituted nearly one fifth of the 
population and in 1890 less than one eighth. 
It seems that the tendency of the colored peo- 
ple is to settle in the cotton states and that in 
population they have been decreasing, by 
reason of a very high death rate among their 
race in the higher latitudes. What effect lib- 
erty and a more liberal education will have 
upon their future is yet to be developed. 


**It would have been a physical impossi- 
bility for the people of the United States, un- 
aided by foreigners, to have controlled and 
subdued nearly the whole North American 
continent, to have built 170,000 miles of rail- 
roads, to have opened and improved enormous 
waterways, and to have populated 1,500,000 
square miles of territory all within a single 
century,’’ so says Oswald Ottendorfer. All of 
this we concede, butis it not true that a large 
majority of American born citizens of to-day 
point to parents who were born in other 
lands? It does not require fifty years to 
change the foreign population of a nation 
into a native population. The element of 
birth comes into these questions of emigra- 
tion and foreigners controlling the general 
government. The birth element is likely 
always to keep the native population much 
larger than the foreign population in Amer- 
ica. In the judgment of some writers the 
objectionable character of certain immigrants 
seems to bring reproach on all immigrants. 
This is unjust and is being regulated by re- 
cent legislation. 


Dr. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEWw, of the New York 
Central Railroad and the most popular orator 
in New York City, has been one of the de- 
fendants in a singular lawsuit. As anofficer 
of his road he was indicted for heating cars 
with stoves; this was contrary to a recently 
enacted law ; trouble came by reason of stoves 
in the cars and Dr. Depew with six other of- 
ficers of his road was indicted for the of- 
fence. Itis not pleasant for a man of Dr. 
Depew’s standing in business, in society, and 
in the church to be arraigned by the officers 
of the law, especially when as everybody 
knows, he did not intend to harm any one in 
violating the law. It was an incident in his 
life and in railroad history. It gives empha- 
sis to the requirements of the law, but the 
end came in the dismissal of all the cases by 
the court and jury, nobody being fined and 
nobody sent to jail. 

It isa sad state of public morals which 
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condemns cheating at gambling while the 
gamblers go free and the gambling is con- 
doned. Old fashioned morality leveled its 
blows at the game of chance and counted it a 
crime. The Prince of Wales, through the 
friends of the Crown, has made it appear that 
cheating at baccarat is a public offence which 
should be punished by law; but the gam- 
blers, of whom the Prince was the chief, hav- 
ing carried the gambling paraphernalia as 
part of his baggage, escape the penalty of the 
law and the ostracism of society, while Col. 
Cummings, who cheated the gamblers, is 
made the scapegoat. The exposure of the 
Prince of Wales as a gambler is complete, 
and it is declared by certain men of the press 
in England that his title to the throne is 
in danger as the result of his corrupt char- 
acter and extremely bad habits of life. 


Srr JoHn MACDONALD, the late Premier of 
Canada, was one of the widest observed and 
most closely studied of the public men of 
modern times. He was a consummate pol- 
itician and a great statesman. On the tidal 
wave of every popular movement of his gov- 
ernment he managed to ride to a position of 
leadership. The secret of this remarkable 
success lay in his ability to adapt himself to 
the tendencies of the hour. With all the 
energy of his strong intense nature he threw 
himself into the leading questions of the day, 
and labored only a little less strenuously, 
perhaps, for the interests of the people than 
he did for his own personal aggrandizement. 
The Dominion of Canada has sustained an al- 
most irreparable loss in the death of the man 
who since 1866 has governed the Province, 
and who secured for it a good position among 
the nations of the earth. 

Mr. PARNELL married Mrs. O’Shea in 
Steyning on June 25th. The plans were kept 
a secret even from newspaper men till the 
day of the marriage and then the ceremony 
was performed by an officer of the civil gov- 
ernment. This will bea notable instance of 
a great politician entering matrimony to re- 
move a disgrace which had impaired his po- 
litical power. Mr. Parnell thinks that his 
marriage will enable him to be reinstated as 
leader of the Irish party in Parliament. A 
strong impression prevails in the House of 
Commons to the same effect. English Lib- 
erals, it is thought, will regard him as a man 
who has done his best to atone for his fault. 
The Irish of his own party cheer him, while 
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the Catholic clergy will not accept the mar. 
riage as condoning his offence. 


A STATUE of Henry Ward Beecher by J. Q. 
A. Ward which stands in front of the Brook- 
lyn City Hall was unveiled on June 24th. 
It is a fine tribute to the memory of the great 
preacher. The figure is bronze and rests on 
The whole is 
nineteen feet high. On the right side of the 
pedestal a slave girl is kneeling and laying 
a palm branch at the feet of Mr. Beecher. 
On the other side is a boy holding up a 
little girl, both barefooted, and the girl is 
placing a wreath at the feet of Mr. Beecher. 
The statue cost over $36,000, and $35,642.31 
had been paid by the subscribers on the day 
it was unveiled. In a country where the 
church is separated from the state and sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, it is a 
climax of ministerial popularity when a 
statue is prepared and dedicated by the peo- 
ple toa Christian minister. The friends of 
Mr. Beecher may justly consider this tribute 
as a new evidence that history will make his 
fame secure. 

Mrs. Mary CLEMENT LEAVITT, who was 
sent out in 1883 by the World’s W.C.T. U. as 
round-the-world missionary, has returned to 
America, and will be present at the National 
Temperance Convention which meets at Sar- 
atoga July 15. During her eight years’ ab- 
sence, Mrs. Leavitt has organized and set to 
work 86 W. C. T. U’s, 24 men’s temper- 
ance societies, and 23 branches of tke White 
Cross; she has held over 1,600 meetings, 
has traveled 100,000 miles, and has had 
the services of 229 interpreters in 47 lan- 
guages. 

ON June 15 was celebrated the marriage of 
Elaine Goodale to Dr. Eastman, an Indian of 
the Siouxtribe. The bride, acultured woman 
of New England, is widely known as a writer 
of both poetry and prose. She is a contribu- 
tor to THE CHAUTAUQUAN, her latest article, 
‘‘A Woman’s View of the Indian Troubles,” 
having appeared in the March impression of 
the present year. She has been deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Indian race and 
has done much toward securing for it a higher 
recognition, and fairer treatment on the part 
of her own people. The groom isa highly 
educated gentleman, having graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1887, and having taken 
later a diploma from the Boston University 
School of Medicine. 
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HE many advantages to be enjoyed at Chau- 
tauqua, together with the limitations of 

time and space which flesh is heir to, make it 
necessary for Chautauquans to be very careful 
in their selections. And as he is the more 
liable to choose wisely who has the better op- 
portunity to know of the things from which to 
select, all should inform themselves of the 
daily programs; should find out about the 
conferences, platform meetings, lectures, 
Round Tables, and the news of the grounds. 
The Chautauqua Assembly Herald exactly 
meets the requirements for this kind of knowl- 
edge. It reports stenographically all the lec- 
tures, notes, every occurrence of interest, and 
contains just that information which Chautau- 
quans need. Even those who cannot be present at 
the Assembly can be well informed on all points 
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as to what is doing at Chautauqua. Besides the 
wide C. L. S. C. interests to which the paper is 
so largely devoted, it is full of matters of sig- 
nificance for one who observes the movements 
of men, for the special student and general 
reader. The Assembly Herald subscription 
price for the season is $1.00. In clubs of five 
or more to one address, it is 90 cents each. 
The first number for 1891 will be issued on 
the morning of the 22d of July, and the paper 
will appear daily, Sundays excepted, until Au- 
gust 26. Persons sending in their orders be- 
fore August 1 will have the advantage of our 
combination offer of THE CHAUTAUQUAN and 
Assembly Herald for $2.70. All orders should 
be sent to Dr. T. L. Flood, Meadville, Pa., 
until July 18, then to Chautauqua, N. Y., until 
August 25. 
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CLASS OF 1891.—"“* THE OLYMPIANS.” 

‘* So run that ye may obtain.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, D. D., Manchester, 
N. H. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; H. R. Palmer, New York City ; Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Melrose, Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, Jackson, 
Mich. ; Mrs. Hawley, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Guernsey, In- 
dependence, Kan.; Mr. J. H. Fryer, Galt,Ontario, Canada. 

Secretary—Mrs. James S. Ostrander. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Harriet A. H. Wilkie, Onon- 
daga Valley, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Miss Clara L. Sargent. 

Class Trustee—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander. 

Class FLOWERS—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 


TEN members of ’g? received their diplomas 
at the new Glen Echo Assembly held in June 
near Washington, D. C. 

Four members of ’or living in Charleston, 
South Carolina, who were unable to attend 
Chautauqua, are to hold a special Recognition 
Day of their own, and to celebrate the close of 
four years’ work with appropriate exercises. 

MEMBERS of the Class of ’91 who have en- 
joyed the study of “‘ Walks and Talksin the Geo- 
logical Field,” will find a most tempting course 
in geology published in the C. L. S. C. hand- 
book, course No. XIII. This course is under 
the direction of Professor Frederick Starr, who 


has kindly volunteered to write a personal letter 
of instruction to each person who takes up the 
work, Geology is a charming topic for summer 
study and ’g1’s will find much enjoyment in 
burrowing into nature’s secrets. 


CLASS OF 1893.—‘‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 
“Study to be what you wish to seem.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. R.C. Dodds, 337 Summer St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Meadville, Pa.; 
the Rev. Russell Conwell, Philadelphia, Pa ; Prof. T. F. 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Kate McGillivray, Port 
Colborne, Province Ontario, Canada; Mrs. E. C. Chap- 
man, Oakland, Cal.; The Rev. D. T. C. Timmons, Tyler, 
Texas; J.C. Burke, Waterville, Kan.; the Rev. M. D. 
Lichleter, Allegheny, Pa. 

General Secretary—Miss Ella M. Warren, 342 W. Wal- 
nut, Louisville, Ky. 

Prison Secretary—Mrs. S. M. 1. Henry, Meadville, Pa. 

District Secretaries—Miss A. M. Coit, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
the Rev. T. H. Paden, New Concord, Ohio; the Rev. E.S. 
Porter, Bridgewater, Mass.; Miss Anna C. Brockman, St. 
Louis, Mo.; the Rev. Chas. Thayer, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
L. E. Welch, Albany, Ga. 

Treasurer—Welford P. Hulse, 112 Hart St., Brooklyn, 
N, Y. 

Assembly Treasurer and Trustee Union Class Building— 
Geo. E. Vincent. 

Building Committee—The Rev. R. C. Dodds; Mrs, H, M. 
Anthony, Ottawa, Ill, , 


THE PRESIDENT’S CHAT.—Two years of our 
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Chautauqua course are now completed. We 
trust that these have been years of pleasant and 
profitable study. Under widely different cir- 
cumstances the members of the class have been 
pursuing the work so wisely marked out. Some 
having leisure have found part of their recre- 
ation in study ; others have reached the present 
vantage ground ‘‘through much tribulation.” 
They have had domestic, professional, and busi- 
ness cares which, of themselves, have seemed 
sufficient to consume all the time. Thousands 
of the busy workers who are an honor to our 
class have doubtless said, “I really cannot see 
how Iam to keep up my Chautauqua readings, 
and attend to my other duties. I fearI shall have 
to give it up.” Still we have not given it up. 
Like the poor soldier, worn by the march, yet 
unwilling to be lost from his command, we have 
struggled on, following the great army of com- 
rades, although itmay be far in therear. Most of 
the army of Chautauqua has now gone into camp, 
to enjoy for a few monthsa well-merited rest. Let 
those who are left behind improve this halting, 
and endeavor to get fairly into the camp, to rest 
a few weeks before the march is resumed next 
October. Let the experience of the past stim- 
ulate us to greater effort. We hope to meet 
many members of the class at Chautauqua this 
season. It is always helpful to visit Chautauqua, 
to breathe the classic air, and to mingle with the 
hosts of Chautauquans who annually come to- 
gether from all parts of the world. But besides 
this, business of importance will come before the 
class this year. 
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CLASS OF 1894 -““THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 
“* Ubi mel, ibt apes.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, Jamestown, N.Y.; 
the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; (third vice- 
president to be selected by New England Branch C.L.S.C.); 
the Rev. Mr. Cosby, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, 
Toronto, Canada ; Mrs. Helen Campbell, New York City; 
the Rev. J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Grace B. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer—-Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City; Pa. 

Building Committee—William T. Everson, Union City, 
Pa.; Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa; Mr. C. Foskey, 
Shamburg, Pa.; Miss Grace Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALTHOUGH the class year is about ended, 
many of the members have still to finish their 
work, There are always some members who 
fall behind and become discouraged by the 
amount of work left undone. Although it is 
not always true in such cases that “It is never 
too late to mend,’’ there still is time to catch up 
before the next year’s course begins. Get out 
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your books at once and goto work. You owe 
it to yourselves to do this; to have half studied 
a subject is as wasteful as to have half built a 
house and then left it to decay. You owe it 
also to others ; we Chautauquans are “‘encom- 
passed about with a great cloud of witnesses,” 
outsiders, millions of whom need just the spe- 
cial education and mental training which weare 
getting, are forming their opinions of our sys- 
tem by what we are doing or failing to do. 

Let us go on recruiting, remembering that an 
army never consists of only a single company. 
You can persuade friends to enter your circle if 
not your class. Try, also, to persuade them to 
visit one of the Summer Assemblies, even if you 
cannot go yourself. The spirit of an Assembly, 
large or small, is infectious. 

Set yourself to devising ways and means of 
making your local circle more prominent and 
attractive to outsiders next season. Too many 
circles are satisfied to be quiet little clubs. 
Above all things, order early your own books 
for the coming year, and have them at hand to 
remind you of the work tocome. Old students 
will tell you that there are great comfort and gain 
in being able to ‘‘ look through ’’ a book before 
you begin to study it systematically. 


A MEMBER of ’94 who is to take a “tramp 
trip” through the Adirondacks this summer 
sends for a quantity of circulars to be distributed 
on his way. Thisis an admirable plan for scat- 
tering information concerning the C.L.S. C, 


GRADUATES. 

THE new C. L. S.C. Summer Courses in 
authors and their works include Thackeray, 
Dickens,George Eliot, Hawthorne, and a course 
in ‘‘American Provincial Life.” The sugges- 
tions prepared by Professor Beers of Yale 
University, lend a new charm to the‘study of 
these great authors, and both graduates and 
undergraduates who have time for this work are 
promised a real treat. Other courses will be 
added next year. 


Tue third year of the three years’ course in 
English History and Literature is now an- 
nounced and graduates can obtain circulars from 
the Central Office giving names of books and 
prices, The study of modern England makes 
the historical section especially attractive while 
the work in literature is scarcely less tempting ; 
it includes some of the most delightful of the 
English poets and the study of a play of 
Shakspere. 


GRADUATES who have taken neither the first 
nor the second year of this course but who 
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would like to take up the third year can do so 
at very slight disadvantage. This plan is rec- 
ommended to all who feel especially interested 
in the subjects here presented. 


A Two years’ course in American History isin 
preparation by Dr. H. B. Adams of Johns Hop- 
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HE announcements for the following As- 

semblies came to hand too late to appear in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN for July: 

COLFAX, THE Iowa Chautauqua Assembly 

IOWA. _ will hold its third annual session at 
Colfax on the beautiful grounds recently pur- 
chased. Provision is made for all who may de- 
sire the pleasure of camping on the grounds; 
and at a little distance there are good hotels, 
so that those who prefer this manner of living 
can be easily and pleasantly accommodated. 

The opening and closing days of the Assem- 
bly are July 4 and July 17. The Rev. J. L. 
Mitchell is the President, the Rev. J. L. Hurl- 
but, D.D., Superintendent of Instruction, as- 
sisted by the Rev. B. F. Grenoble. 

The speakers chosen are Gen. W. H. Gibson, 
Dr. A. J. Hobbs, Dr. J. C. W. Coxe, the Hon. 
W. M. Cumback, the Rev. Egerton R. Young, 
Jahu De Witt Miller, Mrs, Frank Beard, the 
Rev. Sam P. Jones, and the Rev. W. L. David- 
son, D.D., who will illustrate his lectures by 
stereopticon views. 

On Recognition Day Miss Kate Kimball will 
deliver the address and present the diplomas. 

The Normal Department will be presided over 
by the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D.D., aided by the 
Rev. J. C. W. Coxe, D.D.; the Primary Depart- 
ment by Miss Myra Manning ; and the Woman’s 
Club by Mrs, Frank Beard. 

The music of the Assembly will be in charge 
of the eminent chorus leader, Dr. H. R. Palmer, 
together with Prof. C. A. Boyle. 

EPWORTH HEIGHTS, THE Assembly 

OHIO. grounds at Epworth 
Heights have been put in readiness for realiza- 
tion of the profit and enjoyment which it is an- 
ticipated will characterize the second session of 
this Assembly, August 5 to August 18. 

President P. M. Bigney, M.D., and Superin- 
tendent of Instruction Wilbur G. Warner are the 
leading officers. Among thespeakers to appear 
during the season are J. M. Bashford, D.D., 
James Clement Ambrose, Frank Russell, D.D., 
J. H. Martin, D.D., James A. Greene, Geo. K. 
Morris, D.D., and Mrs. A. Kellogg, elocutionist. 
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kins, who has made the history section of the 
English course so delightful to many graduates, 
This is a particularly opportune time for the 
study of American History, and it is hoped that 
many graduates will avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of the new course. 
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Music will be furnished by a cornet band and 
an orchestra. 

Some of the departments of instruction pro- 
vided for, are the Sunday-school Normal, led by 
John P. Pearson, D.D., Sacred Oratory in charge 
of Geo. K. Morris, D.D., Music under the direc- 
tion of Prof. McKenzie; and in addition are the 
Kindergarten, Amateur Photography, China 
Painting, and Physical Culture. 

Round Tables will be held, and special effort 
will be put forth for creating an interestgin the 
Class of ’95. The closing day of the Assembly, 
August 18, is to be observed as Recognition Day. 
PUGET SOUND, THE Puget Sound Assem- 
WASHINGTON. bly will hold its seventh 
session opening July 15 and closing August 3. 
Numerous improvements have been made on 
the grounds. 

Anson P. Burwell will act as President, and 
Dovell Q. Purce as Superintendent of instruc- 
tion. 

The speakers engaged for the season are B. F. 
Cherington, W. W. Beck, J. N. Taylor, and 
C. C. Strutton. The lectures are to form the 
principal feature of the Assembly. The usual 
amusements will serve as pastimes. 

RIVER VIEW, THE session of the River 
OHIO. View Assembly, opening July 

22 and closing August 5, is the third in its his- 

tory. . 

The Rev. D. W. Parks will officiate both as 
President and as Superintendent of Instruction. 

The audiences will be addressed from the 
platform by Jahu DeWitt Miller, the Rev. A. A. 
Willits, D.D., Col. C. F. Copeland, James Clem- 
ent Ambrose, Col. Russell H. Conwell, R. M. 
Nourse, D.D., Dr. M. C. Lockwood, D D., Frank 
Beard, Prof. E. Warren Clark, the Rev. J. M. 
Geiger, and Chas. F. Underhill. 

The Normal Department and the C. L. S. C. 
are placed under the direction of the Rev. J. W. 
Geiger ; Miss Eleanor P. Allen will preside over 
the Woman’s Department. 

The classes will be provided with meeting 
places. 

Recognition Day occurs August 5. 
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THE GOLDEN CUP AND THE DISH OF SILVER. 


VERY one knows what a dog’s life the 
Jews lead amongst the Turks, who plunder 
them of their riches, and slay them on the most 
frivolous pretenses. Thus, if they acquire any 
wealth, they are obliged to hide it in holes and 
corners, and to snatch their scanty enjoyments 
by stealth, in recompense of the buffets and 
contumely of their turbaned oppressors. 

In this manner lived VYussuf, a Hebrew of 
great wealth and wisdom, but, outwardly, a 
poor, beggarly druggist, inhabiting, with his 
wife Anna, one of the meanest houses in Con- 
stantinople. The curse of his nation had often 
fallen bitterly upon his head; his great skill in 
medicjpe procuring him some uncertain favor 
from the Turks, but on the failure of his reme- 
dies, a tenfold proportion of ill-usage and con- 
tempt. In such cases, a hundred blows on the 
soles of his feet were his common payment; 
whereas on the happiest cures, he was often dis- 
missed with empty hands and some epithet of 
disgrace. 

As he was sitting one day at his humble door, 
thinking over these miseries, a Janizary came up 
to him, and commanded Yussuf to go with him 
to his Aga, or captain, whose palace was close at 
hand. Yussuf’s gold immediately weighed 
heavy at his heart, as the cause of the sum- 
mons; however, he arose obediently and fol- 
lowed the soldier to the Aga, who was sitting 
cross-legged on a handsome carpet, with his 
long pipe in his mouth. The Jew, casting him- 
self on his knees, with his face to the floor, be- 
gan, like his brethren, to plead poverty in ex- 
cuse for the shabbiness of his appearance; but 
the Aga interrupting him, proceeded to compli- 
ment him in a flattering strain on his reputation 
for wisdom, which he said had made him de- 
sirous of his conversation. He then ordered 
the banquet to be brought in; whereupon the 
slaves put down before them some wine, in a 
golden cup, and some pork, in a dish of silver; 
both of which were forbidden things, and there- 
fore made the Jew wonder very much at such 
an entertainment. The Aga then pointing to 
the refreshments addressed him as follows: 

“‘Yussuf, they say you are a very wise and 
learned man, and have studied deeper than any 
one else the mysteries of nature. I have sent for 
you, therefore, to resolve me on certain doubts 
concerning this flesh and this liquor before us; 


the pork being as abominable to your religion, 
asthe wine istoours. But I am especially 
curious to know the reasons why your prophet 
should have forbidden a meat, which by report 
of the Christians is both savory and whole- 
some; wherefore I will have you to proceed 
first with that argument ; and, in order that you 
may not discuss it negligently, I am resolved in 
case you fail to justify the prohibition, that you 
shall empty the silver dish before you stir from 
the place. Nevertheless, to show you that I am 
equally candid, I promise, if you shall thereafter 
prove to me the unreasonableness of the injunc- 
tion against wine, I will drink off this golden 
goblet as frankly before we part.” 

The terrified Jew understood very readily the 
purpose of this trial; however, after a secret 
prayer to Moses, he began in the best way he 
could to plead against the abominable dish that 
was steaming under his nostrils. He failed, 
notwithstanding, to convince the sceptical Aga, 
who, therefore, commanded him to eat up the 
pork, and then begin his discourse in favor of 
the wine. 

The sad Jew, at this order, endeavored to 
move the obdurate Turk by his tears; but the 
Aga was resolute, and drawing his ‘crooked 
scimiter, declared that if Yussuf did not in- 
stantly fall to, he would smite his head from 
his shoulders. 

It was time, at this threat, for Yussuf to com- 
mend his soul unto Heaven, for in Turkey the 
Jews wear their heads very loosely ; however, 
by dint of fresh tears and supplications he ob- 
tained a respite of three days, to consider if he 
could not bring forward any further arguments. 

As soon as the audience was over, Yussuf re- 
turned disconsolately to his house and informed 
his wife Anna of what had passed between him 
and the Aga. The poor woman foresaw clearly 
how the’ matter would end; for it was aimed 
only at the confiscation of their riches. Shead- 
vised Yussuf, instead of racking his wits for 
fresh arguments, to carry a bag of gold to the 
Aga, who condescended to receive his reasons; 
and after another brief discourse, to grant him 
arespite of three days longer. In the same 
manner, Yussuf procured a further interval, but . 
somewhat dearer; so that in despair at losing 
his money at this rate, he returned for the fourth 
time to the palace. 

The Aga and Yussuf being seated as before, 
with the mess of pork and the wine between 
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them, the Turk asked if he had brought any 
fresh arguments. The doctor replied, ‘‘ Alas! 
I have already discussed the subject so often, 
that my reasons are quite exhausted,” where- 
upon the flashing scimiter leaping quickly out 
of its scabbard, the trembling Hebrew plucked 
the loathsome dish toward him, and with many 
struggles began to eat. 

It cost him a thousand wry faces to swallow 
the first morsel; and from the laughter that 
came from behind a silken screen, they were 
observed by more mockers besides the Aga, who 
took such a cruel pleasure in the amusement of 
his women, that Yussuf was compelled to pro- 
ceed even to the licking of the dish. He was 
then suffered to depart, without wasting any 
logic upon the cup of wine, which after his 
loathsome meal he would have been quite happy 
to discuss. 

I guess not how the Jew consoled himself be- 
sides for his involuntary sin, but he bitterly 
cursed the cruel Aga and all his wives, who 
could not amuse their indolent lives with their 
dancing-girls and tale-tellers, but made merry 
atthe expense of his soul. His wife joined 
heartily in his imprecations; and both putting 
ashes on their heads, they mourned and cursed 
together till the sun set. There came no Jani- 
zary, however, on the morrow as they expected ; 
but on the eighth day Yussuf was summoned 
again to the Aga. 

The Jew at this message began to weep, mak- 
ing sure, in his mind, that a fresh dish of pork 
was prepared for him; however, he repaired 
obediently to the palace, where he was told that 
the favorite lady of the harem was indisposed, 
andthe Aga commanded him to prescribe for 
her. Now the Turks are very jealous of their 
mistresses, and disdain, especially, to expose 
them to the eyes of infidels, of whom the Jews 
are held the most vile; wherefore, when Yus- 
suf begged to see his patient, she was allowed 
to be brought forth only in along white veil, 
that reached down to her feet. The Aga, not- 
withstanding the folly of such a proceeding, 
forbade her veil to be lifted; neither would he 
permit the Jew to converse with her, but com- 
manded him on pain of death to return home 
and prepare his medicines. 

The wretched doctor, groaning all the way, 
went back to his house without wasting a 
thought on what drugs he should administer on 
_ 80 hopeless a case; but considering, instead, 
the surgical practice of the Aga, which separa- 
tedso many necks. However, he told his wife 
of the new jeopardy he was placed in for the 
Moorish Jezebel. 

“A curse take her!’ said Anna; “give her a 
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dose of poison, and let her perish before his 
eyes.” 

“Nay,’”? answered the Jew, ‘‘that will be to 
pluck the sword down upon our own heads; 
nevertheless, I will treat the infidel’s concu- 
bine to some wine, which is equally damnable 
to their souls; and may God visit upon their 
conscience the misery they have enforced upon 
mine.” 

In this bitter mood, going to a filthy hole in 
the floor, he drew outa fiask of schiraz; and 
bestowing as many Hebrew curses on the li- 
quor, as the Mussulmans are wont to utter of 
blessings over their medicines, he filled up 
some physic bottles, and repaired with them to 
the palace. 

And now let the generous virtues of good 
wine be duly lauded for the happy sequel ! 

The illness of the favorite being merely a lan- 
gour and melancholy proceeding from the vo- 
luptous indolence of her life, the draughts of 
Yussuf soon dissipated her chagrin in sucha 
miraculous manner that she sang and danced 
more gaily than any of her slaves. The Aga, 
therefore, instead of beheading Yussuf, returned 
to him all the purses of gold he had taken; to 
which the grateful lady, besides, added a valua- 
ble ruby ; and thenceforward, when she was ill, 
would have none but the Jewish physician. 

Thus Yussuf saved both his head and his 
money ; and, besides, convinced the Aga of the 
virtues of good wine; so that the golden cup 
was finally emptied, as well as the dish of sil- 
ver.— Thomas Hood. 


“ LOOK STEADILY—ONCE.”’ 

IN the process by which a knowing mind be- 
comes to another a helping mind, we find the 
art of education. The science begets the art. 
There are wise ways of winning attention and of 
awakening a soul to self-activity in observation, 
and in concentrated and continuous effort. 
There are ways of holding up before a soul 
splendid ideals and inciting to resolve upon their 
attainment, and to put resolve into patient and 
untiring pursuit. These wise ways are the ways 
of teaching. The result is education. 

Manifold are the methods by which mind may 
quicken mind tothink andtoact. It may be 
done by incidental statement, and as in a conver- 
sation. Some wise men can teach you by mak- 
ing you talk most of the time, they drop- 
ping a strong seed-thought only now and then. 
Mind may be inspired by formal and system- 
atic announcement as in a lecture or sermon; 
or the result may be secured by instructional di- 
rection as in the methods of the class-room. But 
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the great problem is, How towin fora time, that 
we may stimulate and guarantee for all time, 
interested attention. 

To a restless, rollicking girl in an astronom- 
ical observatory the Professor said, ‘‘Look 
steadily—once.”” She had tried, two or three 
times—tried in her way—to look, but could 
see nothing! ‘‘ How foolish to stick your head 
into that!’”? And then she turned away with a 
silly, bantering laugh. She was a frivolous girl 
who cared no more for Saturn or Jupiter than 
about the Caroline Islands imbroglio or the 
United States survey in Northern Alaska. She 
wanted to leave. ‘‘Let’s go,” she said, “and 
do something lively. This is stupid.” 

‘Come, Hetty,” said the Professor, ‘‘try 
again. Look steadily—once.’”’ Adjusting her 
eye to the glass and holding still long enough 
to ‘‘look steadily—once,’’ she suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘O how lovely! Hcw wonderful! See 
the rings! How beautiful! Let me stay !’’ Af- 
ter that it was hard work to get her away from 
the instrument and the tower. She wanted ‘‘to 
see more,’’ and she saw more—another planet, 
a fragment of nebula here, then there, nowa 
fixed siar; now the delicate lines of the new 
moon. Space, color, splendor, passed before 
her astonished vision. 

“T’m coming again, may I, Professor? I’m 
going to read aboutit! Isn’t it all wonderful !” 

Not a frivolous speech fell from her lips on the 
way home that night. Glancing now and then 
toward the starry vault she often exclaimed, 
**Isn’t it too wonderful for anything!’ She had 
“‘ looked steadily—once.”’ 

Many of our young people are flippant, and to 
our more mature judgments foolish, because they 
have never been trained to ‘‘look steadily— 
once” at some fact or field in science or litera- 
ture. One look transforms them. They sud- 
denly see a new world. Old delights lose their 
charm in the presence of the new revelation.*— 
Bishop John H. Vincent. 


A MEXICAN FLORAL FESTIVAL. 

FRIDAY, the 28th of March, the day of Viernes 
de Dolores, wasa floral festal occasion in and about 
the city of Mexico. The origin of this observ- 
ance we did not exactly understand, except that 
it isan old Indian custom, which is carefully 
honored by all classes, and a very beautiful one 
it most certainly is. For several days previous 
to that devoted to the exhibition, preparations 
were made for it by the erection of frames, tents, 
canvas roofing, and the like, in the center of 
the alameda and over its approaches. At sun- 


* A Study of Pedagogy. New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. 
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rise on the day designated, the people resorted 
in crowds to the broad and beautiful paths, road- 
ways, and circles of the delightful old park, to 
find pyramids of flowers elegantly arranged about 
the fountains, while the passageways were lined 
by flower dealers from the country with beauti- 
ful and fragrant bouquets, for sale at prices and 
in shapes to suit allcomers. Nothing but a true 
love of flowers could suggest such attractive 
combinations. Into some of the bouquets straw- 
berries with long stems were introduced, in or- 
der to obtain a certain effect of color; in others 
was seen a handsome red berry in clusters, like 
the fruit of the mountain ash. We had observed 
the preparations, and were on the spot at the 
first peep of the day. The Indians came down 
the Paseo de la Reforma in the gray light of the 
dawn, and stopped beside the entrance to the 
alameda, men and women laden with fragrance 
and bloom from all parts of the valley of Mexico 
within a radius of forty miles from the city. 
One lot of burros, numbering a score and more, 
formed a singularly picturesque and novel group. 
The animals, except their heads and long ears, 
were absolutely hidden beneath masses of radi- 
ant color. Groups of women sitting upon the 
ground were busy making up bouquets, which 
were most artistically combined. These natives 
love bright colors, and have an instinctive eye 
for graceful combinations. Of course the va- 
riety of flowers was infinite. We remember, 
among them, red and white roses, pansies, vio- 
lets, heliotropes, sweet peas, gardenias, camel- 
lias, callas, asters, tiger lilies, honeysuckles, 
forget-me-nots, verbenas, pinks in a variety 
of colors, larkspur, jasmine, petunias, morn- 
ing glories, tulips, scarlet geraniums, and others. 
Three military bands placed in central positions 
added spirit and interest to the suggestive oc- 
casion. The harmony of the music blended 
with the perfume of the flowers, completing the 
charm of such a scene of floral extravagance as 
we have never before witnessed. Our florists 
might get many bright, new ideas as to the 
arrangements of bouquets from these Mexicans. 

None of the populace seemed to be too poor 
to purchase freely of the flowers, all decking 
their persons with them. As fast as the bouquets 
were disposed of their places were filled with a 
fresh supply, the source being apparently inex- 
haustible. Young andold,rich and poor, thronged 
to the flower-embowered alameda on this oc- 
casion, and there was no seeming diminution 
of demand or of supply up to high noon, when - 
we left the still enthusiastic and merry crowd. 
In the afternoon, no matter in what part of the 
town we were, the same floral enthusiasm and 
spirit possessed the populace. Balcony, door- 
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way, carriage windows, and market baskets, 
married women and youthful sénoritas, boys and 
girls, cripples and beggars, all indulged in floral 
decoration and display. It appeared that sev- 
eral carloads of flowers came from far-away 
Jalapa to supply the demand in the national cap- 
ital made upon the kingdom of Flora for this 
flower festival.*—Maturin M. Ballou. 


A THOUGHT. 
Ir fell at night upon a rocking world 
As sinks through glooms of eve a failing star; 
God launched it upon Time with wings unfurled, 
And marked its flight through centuries afar. 


As fell that spirit bright on Lemnos’ isle ; 

As Phaeton fell from Phoebus’ blazing car ; 
As from an angel’s lip a holy smile 

Slides like a sunbeam from a world afar. 


So on the dim earth fell that shining thought : 
Like shooting-star it flashed along the brain 
Ofone who flushed to feel the strength it brought, 

And shaped it for a world’s eternal gain. 


On prophet brows the chrismal light falls still ; 
They break for us through calyxes of doubt, 
Through leaf-like thought o’er-folding thought, 

until 
The single golden heart of Truth shines out. 


They catch a burning thought from lips divine, 
And mold it into shape for human ken ; 
In picture, song, or sculptured stone to shine, 
A holy thing blest unto sentient men.t 
—Lillien Blanche Fearing. 


A SCENEIN ATHENS. 

It is the second year of the ninety-third 
Olympiad and the theater at Athens is full, tor 
the great dramatic season is at its height, and 
to-day there is to be performed a new play by 
Aristophanes, the special favorite ot the Athe- 
nian public. Itis a brilliant scene, but a keen 
observer, who happened to see the same gather- 
ing some five and twenty years ago, must now 
notice a certain falling off in its splendor. For 
these five and twenty years have been years of 
war, and latterly, yearsof disaster. Eleven 
years ago, the city, wild with the pride of power 
and wealth, embarked on the mad scheme of 
conquering Sicily, and lost the finest fleet and 
army that it ever possessed. Since then it has 
been a struggle for life with it, and year by year 

*Aztec Land. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. ; 

tThe Sleeping World and other Poems. Chicago: A.C. 
McClurg and Company. 
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it has been growing weaker and weaker. This 
has told sadly on the glories of its great festi- 
vals. The furnishing of the stage, indeed, is as 
perfect as ever, and the building itself has been 
pushed on several stages toward completion. 
However scarce money may be in the public 
treasury, the theater must not be starved. But 
elsewhere there are manifest signs of falling off. 
The strangers’ gallery isalmost empty. All the 
Greek world from Massilia in Gaul to Cyrene 
among the sands of Africa used to throng it in 
happier days. Now more than half that world 
is hostile, and the rest has little to hope or fear 
from the dispossessed mistress of the seas. Di- 
onysius of Syracuse has sent an embassy, and 
the democracy, which once would have treated 
with scant courtesy the representatives of a ty- 
rant, is fain to flatter so powerful a prince. 
There are some Persian Envoys too, for the Per- 
sians are still following their old game of play- 
ing off one great state against another. A few 
Greeks from Sinope and from one of the Italian 
cities, persons of no importance, who would 
hardly have found a place in the gallery during 
the palmy times of Athens, make up the com- 
pany of visitors. Look at the body of the thea- 
ter, where the citizens sit, and the spectacle is 
deplorable indeed. The flower of Athens’ sons 
has perished, and their successors are puny and 
degenerate. Examine too the crowd that 
throngs the benches, and you will see that the 
slaves, distinguished by their unsleeved tunics, 
fill up no small portion of space. And boys 
form an unusually large proportion of the audi- 
ence. Altogether the theater is a dispiriting 
sight to a patriotic Athenian. 

To-day, however, all is gaiety, for, as has been 
said, there is a new play to be brought out, and 
an Athenian must be in desperate straits indeed, 
if he cannot forget his sorrows at a new play.*— 
Professor Alfred Church. 


THE SUNFLOWER. 

AucGusT and September are the months of the 
sunflowers, or Helianthez, named from helios, 
the sun, and anthos, a flower, from the erroneous 
but common opinion that the flowers always 
turn their faces toward thesun. The appellation 
is appropriate, notwithstanding, for there are 
few brighter, more sunloving flowers than this 
extensive tribe of the composites. 

In the mythology of the ancient Peruvians, 
the sunflower occupied an important place, and 
was employed as'a mystic decoration in ancient 
Mexican sculpture. Like the lotus of the East, 
it is equally a sacred and artistic emblem, figur- 


*Callias. Meadville: Flood and Vincent. 
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ing in the symbolism of Mexico and Peru, 
where the Spaniards found it rearing its aspir- 
ing stalk in the fields, and serving in the tem- 
ples as a sign and a decoration, the sun-god’s 
offciating hand-maidens wearing upon their 
breasts representations of the sacred flower, 
in beaten gold. 

Numerous varieties of the great-disked sun- 
flower exist. It is the art of the gardener to 
know how to place them. I turn to old Gér- 
arde to find him an enthusiast over the great 
flower of gold. 

The reader who has had the patience to follow 
me, atid who does not know him, will be inter- 
ested in a typical description by Gérarde: 
**The Indian Sun or golden floure of Peru is a 
plant of such stature and talnesse that in one 
Sommer being sowne of a seede in Aprill, it 
hath risen up to the height of fourteen foot in 
my garden, where one floure was in weight 
three pound and two ounces, and crosse over- 
thwart the floure by measure sixteen inches 
broad. The stalkes are upright and straight, 
of the bignesse of a strong man’s arme, beset 
with large leaves even to the top, like unto the 
great Clot Bur; at the top of the stalke cometh 
forth for the most part one floure, yet many 
times there spring out sucking buds, which 
come to no perfection ; this great floure is in 
shape like to the Cammomil floure, beset round 
about with a pale or border of goodly yellow 
leaves in shape Jike the leaves of the floures of 
white Lillies; the middle part whereof is made 
as it were of unshorn velvet or some curious 
cloth wrought with the needle; which brave 
worke if you do thorowly view and marke well, 
it seemeth to be an innumerable sort of small 
floures resembling the nose or nozell of a candle- 
sticke, broken from the foot thereof; from 
which small nozell sweateth forth excellent fine 
and cleere Turpentine, in sight, substance, sa- 
vour, and taste. The whole plant in like man- 
ner beiug broken, smelleth of Turpentine ; when 
the plant groweth to maturitie, the floures fal 
away,in place whereof appeareth the seed, 
blacke and large, much like the seed of Gourds, 
set as though a cunning workeman had of pur- 
pose placed them in very good order, much like 
the honiecombes of Bees; the root is white, 
compact of many strings, which perish at the 
first approach of winter.’”” What more could be 
said of the plant he is depicting, unless by the 
bees who draw nearer to the heart of the flower 
than we? And who could depict it half so well ! 
Plant-knowledge is assuredly more accurate 
since the Linnzan and natural systems, but 
plant-study isn’t half so picturesque as it was 
when the old masters held the magnifying glass. 
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And after all, who will object to an error when 
the picture is so artistically painted? Is not a 
misnumbered page a charm of an Elzevir?*— 
George H. Ellwanger. 


A SHADOW BOAT. 


Under my keel another boat 

Sails as I sail, floats as I float ; 

Silent and dim and mystic still, 

It steals through that weird nether world, 
Mocking my power, though at my will 
The foam before its prow is curled, 

Or calm it lies, with canvas furled. 


Vainly I peer, and fain would see 

What phantom in that boat may be; 

Yet half I dread, lest I with ruth 

Some ghost of my dead past divine, 

Some gracious shape of my lost youth, 

Whose deathless eyes once fixed on mine 

Would draw me downward through the brine! ¢ 
—Arlo Bates. 


ATHLETICS GONE MAD. 

THE prevailing enthusiasm for athletics is a 
much-needed reaction from a most unwise in- 
difference. The last generation neglected phys- 
ical development. It, perhaps, did not matter 
so much years ago, for a large proportion of the 
young men of the land were then raised upon 
farms. They found their gymnasium in the 
harvest field and behind the plow. Milking de- 
veloped their grip, and pitching hay developed 
their shoulders. Instead of swinging Indian 
clubs they sawed wood ; and instead of pulling 
chest-weights they hoed corn. This is after all 
the best of methods. Constitutions built up by 
such exercises have a toughness of fiber and 
power of endurance which no gymnasium can 
impart. 

To-day, however, the conditions are changed. 
The thousands of young men in great cities do 
not swing flails or mow grass. They are 
cramped in artificial and unfavorable circum- 
stances. Our system of school life keeps them 
many hours in badly ventilated rooms. Under 
such conditions it is a kind Providence that has 
brought athletics into such prominence and 
awakened such an interest in physical develop- 
ment in the hearts of our young men. I am 
glad of it. I recognize its necessity. I have 
great hopes for its results. The gymnasium of 
to-day will cure, or what is better will prevent, 


*The Garden’s Story. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 
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the dyspepsia of to-morrow. If the past gene- 
ration had taken more exercise, the present 
generation would be taking fewer pills. So far 
as I had any influence I would use it among all 
young people to interest them in physical de- 
velopment. A vigorous and healthy bodily life 
is something that may be lost by neglect, and, 
to a degree at least, secured and established by 
the energetic observance of well-known laws. 
I am glad that the spirit of athletics is busy 
among our young men enlarging muscles, 
broadening shoulders, deepening chests. The 
result will bea finer race, and that paragon of 
animals, the noblest result of the ages—‘“‘a 
strong man,” 

While thus I am heartily in sympathy with 
this spirit and bid it God-speed on its mission, 
nevertheless I am not blind to certain absurdi- 
ties and extravagances which are committed in 
its name. Athletics is altogether desirable. 


But athletics gone mad is not so entirely admi- 
The danger lies not in development, 


rable. 
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but in one-sided development. The object 
should be not merely to increase strength. A 
strong druze is not a worthy achievement. ‘‘A 
strong man” is the result to be desired. There 
are two things to be secured—muscle and man- 
hood, strength and character. If either is de- 
veloped without the other, we have only a 
monstrosity on our hands. Strength without 
character is revolting. Character without 
strength is pitiable. The two need to be blended 
togetber. The character needs to be permeated 
with strength, and the strength needs to be 
shaped by the character. The manhood needs 
to be muscular, and the muscle needs to be 
manly. Each must be full of the other. When 
thus blended, they represent two things which 
God has joined together; and in their combina- 
tion they produce the grandest earthly being, 
“‘a strong man.’’*—Charles Wadsworth. 


*How to Get Muscular. 
Randolph & Company. 
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The history of the American Rev- 
olution as a war has never been as 
adequately told as by Mr. Fiske in his recent 
work.* He is an independent thinker and 
searches keenly and untiringly not only intothe 
causes of events but also into the personal mo- 
tives of the chief actors in the events. Once 
convinced that he has discovered the truth, he 
fearlessly announces it. The result is no soft- 
dealing book. Some characters suffer severely 
in his hands; among them is Gen. Gates. 
Washington is studied as a soldier, and in 
the fine analysis made is shown to rank with 
the foremost generals of the world’s history. 
-—No town, especially in the New World, 
could serve as a better theme for a historical 
writer than Boston,t and the book which Mr. 
Lodge has written about this town is worthy 
of the theme. Prominent in all of the early 
events of the country, its history necessarily in- 
volves a retelling of much that is given in all 
accounts of the United States. But Mr. Lodge 
has a distinct style of his own which lendsa 
new interest to an old story.——A valuable ref- 
erence library can now enrich its contents by 


Historical, 


*The American Revolution. By John Fiske. Two 
volumes, Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. Price, $4.00. 

tHistoric Towns: Boston. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
New York: Longmans, Green, and Co. Price, $1.25. 


the addition of ‘‘The Historic Note-Book.’’* 
This volume completes a series of three works 
by the same author, the other two being ‘‘The 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’’ which has 
made itself indispensable to busy students, and 
“The Reader’s Hand-Book,’’ devoted to authors 
and their works. ‘‘The Historic Note-Book’’ 
briefly and graphically explains the events and 
allusions of history, parliamentary acts, treaties, 
customs, and terms. By its help hours of re- 
search, which might in the end prove in vain, 
can be saved. It is a matter of surprise that so 
condensed a work could be made so comprehen- 
sive and so satisfactory.——Archzology, eth- 
nology, prehistoric times, are expressions which 
in the common opinion are thought to belong 
fittingly only to the vocabulary of an antiqua- 
rian. And such a personage and his words are 
supposed to be of popular interest only as they 
are introduced into some romance like those of 
Walter Scott. But works of the character of 
‘‘ Antiquities of Tennessee” and ‘‘ Prehistoric 
America”’{ are doing much to dissipate this 


*The Historic Note-Book. With an Appendix of Bat- 
tles. Bythe Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $3.50. 

t The Antiquities of Tennessee. By Gates P. Thurston. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. Price, $4.00. 

t Prehistoric America. Vol. II. Emblematic Mounds. 
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false idea. The books are particularly designed 
for specialists, but they are of such a character 
as to make them attractive to any who may ex- 
amine their pages. The articles unearthed 
from the buried ages of the past, or some effigy 
or hieroglyphic traced on the burial mounds of 
former generations seem to act in the hands of 
these authors like wizards’ wands, and to make 
the old times appear as the present. Allreaders 
will find themselves with curiosity aroused 
watching with deep interest this skillful recon- 
struction of the past. Both works are profusely 
illustrated.— One is led by the title of Ad- 
miral Ammen’s book, “‘The Old Navy and the 
New,’’* to suppose that it is historical, but 
will find it chiefly autobiographical. Knowing 
that the author held important command during 
the Civil War, and that prior to that he was one 
of the commission to select a naval station on 
the coast of the Pacific, and that he went out 
with the Wilkes’ Exploring Expedition, and 
knowing too that he saw the present navy with 
its ironclads and its monitors develop from the 
simple sailing vessels of former days, one turns 
with disappointment from a work which prom- 
ised so much of importance in these historical 
fields, finding it occupied so largely with small 
personal details. There are several interesting 
accounts of scenes in the Civil War of which the 
author was an eye witness. Its great interest cen- 
ters about the description of the mutiny on 
board the Ocean Queen, of which he was in 
command. 


Mabel Jenness’ ‘‘Comprehen- 
sive Physical Culture’’t is an 
inspiring treatise. It makes one recoil from the 
negligence of nature’s demands, from careless- 
ness, uncleanliness, and laziness, and eagerly 
turn to the wholesome if sometimes hard earned 
bounties of health and strength, composure 
and beauty. The illustrations help to show 
one how to obtain these treasures.——An- 
other book ¢ comes to hand enforcing the ex- 
pediency of more positive instruction in the 
knowledge necessary to the girl and woman for 
their well-being and for the right performance 
of their life duties. The many useful paragraphs 
in these pages add testimony to the growing 


Physical Culture. 





* The Old Navy and the New. By Rear-Admiral Daniel 
Ammen,U.S.N. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. Price, $3.00. 

+Comprehensive Physical Culture. Illustrated. By 
Mabel Jenness. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 

t The Daughter: Her Health, Education and Wedlock. 
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recognition of the dignity of womanhood.—~ 
** How to Get Muscular’”* is very prettily told 
in a pretty volume. The book will afford special 
pleasure to enthusiastic athletes, so highly is 
the exercise regarded in it, and in such a high 
moral tone is the subject treated. The reactive 
tendency of the strength of mind and that of 
body, is emphasized and the desirability of mus- 
cularity impresses one from every chapter.— 
Carl Betz as superintendent of the physical 
culture in the public schools of Kansas City, 
Mo., has successfully tested the system of phys- 
ical culture which he places before the public. 
The books} now ready for use, covering a course 
of four years, are conveniently arranged. The 
directions given are plain and brief. They will 
be found easy to grasp and pleasant to practice. 

—The volume, ‘‘Heredity, Health and Personal 
Beauty,’’{ is freighted with just that valuable 
information which all should know. The false 
modesty which would prevent popular instruction 
regarding many matters of vital importance to 
the highest development of physical life is utterly 
ignored and the plain and necessary truth plainly, 
sensibly, and forcibly spoken. American faults 
and virtues receive especial notice. The matter 
is conveniently arranged for reference. 


A volume || of momentous impor- 
tance treats of the tenement popu- 
lation of New York City, their habits and con- 
dition. The subject-matter, which is drawn from 
the most reliable sources, reveals some startling 
facts. Statistics show that in a population of 
one and one-half millions, about half a million 
persons accepted charity at some period in eight 
years, if not during the whole time, and that 
this state of affairs was induced, not by the 
changing vicissitudes of fortune, but by the im- 
portation of paupers from the Old World,—and 
this, too, in the face of the fact that the tenement 
part of New York is far more crowded than that 
of London. Tramps receive due consideration. 
The crime of carelessly giving alms to beggars 
is made apparent while wise charity is shown to 
be indeed a labor of love. The brightness of 
the book is pleasing but its timeliness makes it 
especially desirable. 


Miscellaneous. 


* How to Get Muscular. Five addresses on Higher Ath- 
letics. By Charles Wadsworth, Jr. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph and Company. 

+Free Gymnastics. By Carl Betz. Kansas City, Mo.: 
“‘ Kansas City Press.” 

tHeredity, Health and Personal Beauty. By John V. 
Shoemaker, A.M., M.D., Philadelphia: F. A. Davis. 

| How the Other Half Lives: Studies among the Tene- 
ments of New York. Illustrated. By Jacob A. Riis, 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $2.50. 
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“Beneath Two Flags’’* is astirring account of 
the history of the Salvation Army. Every page 
is breathing with action, every chapter closes 
on glorious results. It discloses the work, the 
experiences, the successes, and repulses of the 
Salvation Army; the caliber, the customs, and 
dress of its officers, and its path of operation. It 
throws light on many dull performances and 
methods, and transforms what has been ridi- 
culed as the fickleness of instability, into the 
common sense of adaptibility. The book leads 
one to think that in raising the Salvation flag 
victoriously over sin, General Booth’s family 
are leaders in a great uplifting of the nation; 
since the flag of the nation and the standard of 
its morality must rise or fall together. 

One hundred and twenty-five pages of a 
pretty volumef are allotted to the portrayal 
of the Speculator’s short existence. This 
short space, however, suffices to awake a 
vivid sympathy with the exciting uneasi- 
ness of such a life,—the gay company, the 
depressed loneliness, which, like a feverish 
dream, are but half realized. The reader is 
made to share the triumph of success and the 
despair of ruin. 

Every school teacher should have access to 
Comegys’ ‘“‘Primer of Ethics.”’{ It presents 
pointedly and attractively yet inoffensively the 
numerous subjects on which pupils so often re- 
sent instruction as ‘‘lecturing.”” The chapter 
on Purity alone would give value to the book. 

A beautiful book for pleasant pastime is ‘‘Orig- 
inal Charades.’’|| Like water, eluding the grasp, 
the enigmas, bright and sparkling, flow on mu- 
sically in rhymes. 


An especially luminous spot in 
the long train of light following 
upon ‘‘Ben Hur,’”’ in the form of novels based 
upon Scriptural facts, is called ‘Aleph, the 
Chaldean, or the Messiah as seen from Alex- 
andria.”3 Aleph, the young hero, is a direct 
descendant of the prophet Daniel. A love ro- 
mance finely woven through adds warmth to the 
story, some of whose charms of plot and de- 
scription call up sweet memories of ‘‘Telema- 
chus.”” Many of the scenes are strong and yet 


Fiction. 





*Beneath Two Flags. By Maud B, Booth. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

tThe Speculator. By Clinton Ross. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, 75 cts. 

YA Primer of Ethics. Edited by Benjamiu B.Comegys. 
Boston: Published by Ginn & Company. 

[Original Charades. By L. B. R. Briggs. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.00. 

2Aleph, The Chaldean. By E. F. Burr, D.D., LL. D., 
New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. Price, $1.75. 
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delicate, while the characters present themselves 
clearly and definitely, almost tangibly. The 
like or dislike which they inspire does not lack 
of being real. Unfortunately, the author jolts 
the reader about from antiquity to the present 
time by untoward reflections ; but this occurs 
only seldom and is compensated by the general 
interest and elevating influence of the volume. 
——tThe Ten Tales of Middle Georgia * come to 
the reader like a refreshing draught. There is 
a brightness and breeziness about the stories that 
is truly restful. One is charmed with their art- 
lessness while impressed with their strength. 
The author’s imagination has been allowed to 
glean only in sweet, clean fields. The dialect 
is good and thoroughly amusing, while the illus- 
trations vie in humor with the text.——A story 
of the Old Colony ft which stands out strong and 
rugged against the impressions made by the 
average literature of the day, holds its enviable 
place by its own sheer force ; the many delicate 
tendrils of imaginative sentiment which hold 
fast in the memory seem only like side issues. 
The work is realistic; it is spirited though 
lengthy, and the very numerous pages are amply 
adorned by touches of humor and emotion, while 
the hazy past enveloping it serves to veil many 
angles of diction. The story is of labyrinthian 
complicacy, enough persons being introduced to 
people a village. Truth is claimed for the inci- 
dents which are gleaned from Old Colony chron- 
icles or from well-founded tradition.—George 
MacDonald’s work entitled ‘‘ There and Back ’’¢ 
is more startling than many of his stories, but 
not less interesting. The author has dipped 


‘ deeper than usual into the gall with which he is 


wont to flavor hishumor. The hero is baronet- 
born and tradesmanbred, and in his character 
baffles good rules of heredity. The author writes 
with a view of springing theories upon the un- 
suspecting reader, and he has made no exception 
of this book, carefully suppressing any warnings 
to skip. Conspicuity is given to the question of 
the immortality of animals.—‘“‘Rob,’’|| a cap- 
ital story for boys, is one which they may with 
impunity lend to their sisters, as the hero isa 
natural, life-like boy who does enough mischiev- 
ous, stupid, and disagreeable things not to set 
the rest of boy humanity at too great a disad- 
vantage. Ina redeeming manner his boyish 
generosity and manliness twinkle through all 


*The Primes and their Neighbors. By Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

+ Dr. LeBaron and his Daughters. By Jane G. Austin. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
Price, $1 25. 

} There and Back. By George MacDonald. | Rob: A 
Story for Boys. By Margaret Sidney. Boston: D. Lo- 
throp Company. Price, $1.00. 
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the darkness of his unlucky circumstances; he 
gets into trouble and out again, richer by the re- 
alization that it takes much time to erase the 
scars of folly.——‘‘ Left to Themselves’’* is a 
story for boys to read on a forbidding rainy day 
which makes necessary a long quiet time in- 
doors just when they feel most restlessly inclined. 
It is not calm reading, and the boys will feel 
their blood tingle as if from a race, while their 
credulity will need special care after such vig- 
orous exercise. Two boys, Philip and Gerald 
are thrown together, become firm friends, are 
shipwrecked, and reap enough troubles for a 
harvest of wrinkles, but an average amount of 
native practical intelligence ripens their woes 
into joys, and at last they become men hon- 
orable and respectable if not widely noted.—— 
A cozy story t of good aims, good resolves, and 
good results, not unmingled with a plentiful 
amount-of good sense, is told of a lovable city 


*Left to Themselves. By Edward Irenzus Stevenson. 
Price, $1.00. ?At Brown’s: An Adirondack Story, By 
Jean Kate Ludlum. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, $1.25. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR JUNE, 


Homer NEws.—June 3. Death of Dr. Benson 
J. Lossing, the historian.——Opening at Asbury 
Park, N.J., of the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in America. 

June 6. The Greenland exploration party 
starts from New York. 

June 7. Anniversary exercises of the World’s 
W.C. T. U. in Washington. 

June 8. The thirty-ninth convention of the 
International Typographical Union opens in 
Boston. 

June 9. The Unitarian Conference opens in 
Buffalo, N. Y.——At Fort Wayne, Ind., the con- 
vention of railroad employees is begun. 

June rr. The Rev. Dr. Henry M. MacCracken 
is made Chancellor of the University of New 
York in place of Dr. John Hall, resigned. 

June 16. Colgate University receives a gift of 
$1,000,000 from Mr. James B. Colgate-——An- 
nual meeting of the Supreme Lodge, A.O. U.W., 
opens in Detroit. 

June 20. Much damage is done by storms in 
the West.——The International Homeopathic 
Congress opens in Atlantic City. 

June 24. A statue of Henry Ward Beecher is 
unveiledin Brooklyn. 

June 26. Seven men killed in a tornado at 
Mount Carmel, Pa. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR JUNE, 1891. 


girl, who with broken health and heart torn by 
the recent death of her mother, went to the 
Adirondacks to recruit. In unselfishly soothing 
the grief of others she soothes her own, and adds 
to the enjoyment of everybody. The book is 
spiced with descriptions of mountain scenery 
and with adventures which do not flatten into 
matrimonial bliss. 

The translations of Honoré de Balzac’s novels 
furnish English reading students with excep- 
tionally fine studies in minuteness of detail 
and flight of fancy. His delicacy of description 
sometimes, however, approaches tediousness, 
His work is marred by the low estimate placed 
on human character, and by its tone of immor- 
ality. The volume entitled “Ursula’’* and 
belonging to the noted series called The Comedy 
of Human Life, is teeming with scenes from 
provincial life. ‘‘The Lily of the Valley’’t is 
one of his less known and somewhat less caustic 
attempts. 


*Ursula. +The Lily ofthe Valley. By Honoré de Bal- 
zac. Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Bos- 
ton : Roberts Brothers, Price of each, $1.50. 


1891. 


June 27. The one hundred and thirteenth 
anniversary of the battle of Monmouth is cele- 
brated on the battle field. 

June 30. The Weather Bureau is transferred 
from the War Department to the Agricultural. 


FoREIGN NEws.—June 4. The //ada surren- 
ders in the harbor of Iquique. 

June 6. Death of Sir John Macdonald, the 
Canadian premier. 

June 8. Strike of 5,000 omnibus drivers in 
London. 

June rr. The Behring Sea billis signed by 
Queen Victoria. 

June 14. Over one hundred persons killed 
and many injured in a railroad accident in 
Switzerland. 

June 15. Verona, Italy, suffers a severe earth- 
quake shock. 

June 20. Germany, Austro-Hungary, Italy, 
and Switzerland form a customs league. 

June 25. Strike of the grocers, butchers, and 
bakers of Paris. 

June 26. The new Spanish commercial treaty 
is signed. 

June 29. The Triple Alliance is renewed for 
six years.—The Sultan of Turkey ratifies the 
Brussels Anti-Slavery Convention act. 








